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4SYLHET'    THACKERAY 

CHAPTER  I 

ANCESTRY   AND    EARLY   LIFE 

There  was  nothing  in  the  ancestry  or  early  years 
of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  the  '  Sylhet ' 
Thackeray  of  later  days,  to  foreshadow  his  subse- 
quent intimate  connection  and  that  of  so  many  of 
his  near  relatives  and  descendants  with  the  East. 
No  family  could  well  have  been  more  typically 
English  and  home-abiding  than  that  from  which  he 
sprang,  and  yet  none  more  typical  of  the  majority 
of  those  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  sent  out  so 
many  of  their  sons  to  lay  deep  the  foundations  of  our 
Indian  Empire.  From  such  home  surroundings  as 
those  amidst  which  Thackeray's  first  sixteen  years 
were  spent,  from  the  old  country  houses  and  the 
quiet  rectories  of  England,  came  that  long  succession 
of  English  lads  who,  fresh  from  school  and  home 
influences,  unwearied  with  examinations  and  unbur- 
dened with  special  knowledge,  were  destined  to  raise 
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so  high  the  prestige  of  the  land  from  which  they 
came.  Though  the  great  city  merchant  houses, 
the  stately  homes  of  England,  and  the  humbler  walks 
of  life  furnished  their  quota,  it  was  mainly  from 
among  the  ranks  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms  that  the  first  Indian  Civilians 
were  recruited.  To  that  numerous  and  substan- 
tial class,  the  traditional  back-bone  of  England, 
William   Makepeace   Thackeray  belonged. 

Long  connected  with  Hampsthwaite,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  Thackerays  formed 
one  of  the  many  families,  scattered  up  and  down 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  who,  generation 
after  generation,  owning  the  soil  on  which  they 
lived,  did  for  England  such  signal  yeoman  service. 
They  were  men  content  to  stay  in  the  homely 
ways  and  to  do  honest  unrewarded  service,  typical 
English  gentlemen,  unknown  to  the  world  at  large, 
yet  century  after  century  fulfilling  their  local 
duties  and  building  up  those  family  characteristics 
of  manliness,  honesty  and  courage  which  were 
destined  to  stand  their  descendants  in  such  good 
stead  in  other  and  far  wider  spheres  of  action. 
For  generations  apparently  none  broke  away  from 
the  old  traditions.  The  first  member  of  the  family 
definitely  to  leave  the  old  home  and  strike  out  a  new 
line  for  himself  elsewhere  was  one  Elias  Thackeray, 
who,  winning  for  himself  a  University  career,  went 
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up  to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  taking  his 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  three  years  later  and  his 
Master's  degree  in  1709.  Even  for  him,  however, 
the  old  tradition  proved  too  strong  and  in  1711 
he  returned  to  his  native  county  as  Rector  of 
Hawkerswell,  in  the  diocese  of  York,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death  twenty-six  years  later, 
aged  seventy- one. 

Thomas  Thackeray,  the  next  member  of  the 
family  to  leave  the  old  home,  was  a  nephew  of 
the  Rector  of  Hawkerswell  and  son  of  Timothy 
Thackeray,  who  lived  and  died  at  Hampsthwaite, 
his  baptism  on  November  the  24th,  1664,  and  his 
burial  on  April  the  5th,  1712,  being  recorded  in 
the  Parish  Registers.  Thomas  was  destined  to 
make  a  bolder  flight  in  search  of  fortune,  and 
finally  severing  his  connection  with  the  county 
with  which  his  family  had  been  so  long  associated, 
he  attained  a  position  of  considerable  distinction 
in  the  larger  world  beyond.  Sent  to  Eton  in 
January  1706  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  remained 
there  for  four  years,  winning  at  the  end  of  that 
time  a  scholarship  at  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
exactly  one  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  his 
great-grandson,  the  future  novelist.  Taking  his 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1715  and  his  Master  of 
Arts  four  years  later,  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship 
at  his  own  college,  and  at  a  later  date,  not  without 
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good  cause,  cherished  hopes  of  the  Provostship. 
These  hopes,  however,  were  destined  never  to  be 
realised,  though  strangely  enough  one  of  his  own 
grandsons  was  destined  seventy-three  years  later 
to  attain  the  coveted  post  which  he  himself  had 
failed  to  secure. 

The  story  of  his  candidature  reads  curiously  at 
the  present  day.  The  election  rested  with  the 
Fellows,  and  besides  Thackeray  there  were  two 
other  candidates — Dr.  George  and  Dr.  Chapman. 
'  The  Fellows  went  into  Chapel  on  a  Monday  before 
noon,  as  the  Statute  directs.  After  prayers  and 
Sacrament  they  began  to  vote — 22  were  for  Dr. 
George,  16  for  Mr.  Thackeray,  10  for  Dr.  Chapman. 
Forty-eight  hours  were  allowed  for  the  election, 
and  as  they  could  come  to  no  agreement,  the 
Fellows  passed  the  night  in  their  surplices  in  the 
Chapel.  It  was  a  remarkably  cold  season,  but 
they  had  the  comfort  of  charcoal  fires  set  in 
braziers  in  the  midst  of  it.  About  two  o'clock 
in  the  next  afternoon,  as  Dr.  Chapman's  Tory 
friends  absolutely  refused  to  concur  with  either 
of  the  other  parties,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was 
known  to  favour  Dr.  George,  Mr.  Thackeray's 
voters  went  over  to  him  by  agreement  and  he 
was  declared  Provost/ 

After  taking  his  degree,  Thomas  Thackeray 
was  compelled  to  be  content  for  many  years  with 
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the  post  of  an  assistant  master  in  his  old  school, 
and  further  promotion  came  to  him  but  slowly. 
In  1728,  finding  that  he  disagreed  too  seriously  on 
religious  and  political  grounds  with  the  famous 
Dr.  Snape,  the  head  master  of  Eton  at  the  time 
and  a  High  Churchman  of  the  most  militant  type, 
Dr.  Thackeray  resigned  his  post  and  accepted  the 
living  of  Heyden  and  Chishall  Parva,  in  Essex.  In 
the  following  year  he  married  Ann,  daughter  of  John 
Woodward,  Sub-Prosser  of  Eton  College,  and  his 
rapidly  increasing  family  soon  proved  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  limited  resources  of  a  country  rector. 
To  Dr.  Thomas  Thackeray  and  his  wife  were  born 
no  less  than  sixteen  children,  six  sons  and  ten 
daughters,  within  the  first  twenty  years  of  their 
married  life.  It  was  small  wonder  that,  when  in 
1746,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  his  fourteenth 
child,  an  offer  of  the  head-mastership  of  Harrow 
was  made  to  him,  he  gladly  accepted  it,  in  order, 
as  a  contemporary  writer  described  it,  *  to  educate 
his  own  and  other  people's  children/  He  was 
already  in  his  fiftieth  year,  and  whatever  ambitions 
he  may  have  cherished  in  his  younger  days  must 
have  long  since  faded,  merged  in  the  ever-increasing 
anxiety  to  provide  a  future  for  his  numerous 
family.  Harrow  school,  though  founded  as  long 
before  as  1571,  had  not  yet  won  for  itself  the  position 
it  was  subsequently  to  attain.    In  the  middle  of  the 
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eighteenth  century  it  had  fallen  on  evil  days.  It 
was  before  the  dawn  of  modern  efficiency,  and 
under  a  '  drunken,  disorderly,  idle  '  head  master  its 
numbers  had  been  reduced  to  only  thirty-three 
boys.  Here  was  work  which,  judged  by  the  result, 
was  apparently  after  Dr.  Thackeray's  own  heart. 
If  experience  in  the  training  of  children  in  the 
home  circle  helps  to  equip  a  man  for  the  wider 
sphere  of  school  management  his  numerous  family 
should  assuredly  have  stood  the  new  head  master 
in  good  stead.  From  the  first  he  met  with  re- 
markable success.  Though  late  in  life,  he  felt  that 
the  great  opportunity  for  which  he  had  so  long 
waited  had  at  last  come  to  him,  and  he  settled  down 
to  the  task  before  him  with  that  quiet  energy  and 
determination  to  succeed  in  spite  of  difficulties 
which  were  the  characteristics  of  his  race,  and 
which  he  was  to  transmit  in  such  full  measure  to  so 
many  of  his  descendants.  Under  his  firm  guid- 
ance, Harrow  quickly  recovered  from  its  temporary 
decline  and  began  that  uninterrupted  career  of 
prosperity  which  has  culminated  in  its  present  high 
position  among  English  Public  Schools.  So  great 
was  the  confidence  he  inspired,  that  during  his 
tenure  of  office  the  number  of  boys  rose  from 
thirty-three  to  one  hundred  and  thirty,  his  re- 
markable success  winning  for  him  among  his 
admirers  the   name   of   '  the  Second   Founder  of 
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Harrow/    Dr.  Thomas  Thackeray  after  many  years 
of  patient  waiting  had  at  last  come  into  his  own. 

Ten  years  later  further  promotion  came  to 
him.  The  story  of  it  is  to  be  found  quaintly  told 
in  a  contemporary  letter.  '  Dr.  Thomas  Thackeray, 
who  keeps  a  school  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  has 
one  living,  and  fourteen  children/  wrote  Dr. 
Edmund  Pyle,  Canon  of  Salisbury,  in  1753,  '  a 
man  bred  at  Eton  and  a  great  scholar  in  the 
Eton  way  and  a  good  one  every  way  :  a  true 
Whig  and  proved  to  be  so  by  some  special 
marks  of  integrity.  He  was  candidate  for  the 
Headship  of  King's,  and  would  have  beat  all 
men  but  George,  and  George  too,  if  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  had  not  made  George's  promotion  a  point. 
Since  this  disappointment  he  took  to  the  school 
at  Harrow  to  educate  his  own  and  other  people's 
children,  which  he  had  performed  all  along  with 
great  reputation.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  never 
saw  this  man  in  his  life,  but  heard  so  much  good 
of  him  that  he  resolved  to  serve  him  some  way  or 
other  if  ever  he  could,  but  said  nothing  to  anybody. 
On  Friday  last  he  sent  for  this  Dr.  Thackeray, 
and  when  he  came  into  the  room  my  Lord  gave 
him  a  parchment  and  told  him  he  had  long  heard 
of  his  good  character  and  long  been  afraid  he 
should  never  be  able  to  give  him  any  serviceable 
proof  of  the  good  opinion  he  had  conceived  of  him ; 
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that  what  he  had  just  put  in  his  hands  was  the 
Archdeaconery  of  Surrey,  which,  he  hoped,  would  be 
acceptable  to  him,  as  he  might  perform  the  duty 
of  it  yearly  at  the  time  of  his  leisure  in  the  Easter 
holidays.  Dr.  Thackeray  was  so  surprised  and 
overcome  with  this  extraordinary  manner  of  doing 
him  a  favour  that  he  was  very  near  fainting  as  he 
was  giving  him  institution." 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  Dr.  Hoadley, 
the  great  antagonist  of  Dr.  Snape,  and  Thackeray's 
independent  conduct  in  resigning  his  Eton  master- 
ship in  order  to  dissociate  himself  from  the  latter's 
opinions  was  doubtless  the  reason  why  the  Bishop, 
though  he  had  never  seen  him,  had  (  heard  so 
much  good  of  him '  and  '  resolved  to  serve  him 
some  way  or  other  if  ever  he  could/  For  seven 
years  the  Archdeacon  of  Surrey  lived  to  enjoy  the 
honours  and  perform  the  apparently  extremely 
light  duties  of  his  new  preferment,  one  other 
distinction  coming  to  him  during  these  last  years 
in  the  shape  of  a  chaplaincy  to  Frederick  Prince 
of  Wales.  He  resigned  the  head-mastership  of 
Harrow  in  August  1760,  and,  dying  a  month  after 
he  had  given  over  charge,  he  lies  buried  in  the 
churchyard  close  by  the  school  which  he  had  ruled 
so  wisely  and  so  well  for  fourteen  years. 

Born  on  June  the  20th,  1749,  the  future  <  Sylhet  * 
Thackeray    was    the    youngest    of    Dr.    Thomas 
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Thackeray's  sixteen  children.  The  latest  comer 
into  so  large  a  family  circle,  his  earliest  years  were 
surrounded  with  affection,  and  between  him  and 
his  numerous  brothers  and  sisters  there  always 
existed  the  closest  ties  which  time  and  distance 
failed  to  obliterate.  In  spite  of  his  own  severance 
from  the  old  Yorkshire  home,  that  spirit  of  intense 
clannishness  which  had  so  long  kept  the  family 
chained  to  one  locality  and  old  associations  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  strongest  characteristics 
that  Dr.  Thackeray  transmitted  to  his  descendants. 
Brought  up  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and  happy 
family  circle,  where  plain  and  simple  living  was 
the  rule,  William  Makepeace  early  acquired  that 
spirit  of  good  fellowship  and  learned  those  lessons 
of  self-reliance  and  forbearance  which  were  to 
prove  of  such  good  service  to  him  in  after  life. 
Throughout  his  career  the  influences  of  these 
early  years  are  clearly  traceable.  Separated 
from  the  old  home  life  at  an  early  age,  his  first 
efforts  were  directed  towards  surrounding  himself 
again  with  something  of  its  atmosphere  by 
sending  for  two  of  his  sisters  to  join  him  in 
India.  When  they  had  married  and  his  position 
justified  it,  he  set  up  house  on  his  own  account  with 
one  of  the  most  charming  women  of  her  day 
in  Calcutta  for  his  wife.  Later  in  retirement, 
while  other  retired  Anglo-Indians  strove  for  place 
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and  power  in  the  world  of  politics,  or  sought  to 
dazzle  London  Society  with  a  display  of  oriental 
magnificence,  Thackeray  was  content  to  live  his 
quiet  life  surrounded  by  his  children  and  in  close 
touch  with  several  of  the  brothers  and  sisters 
among  whom  he  had  spent  his  earliest  years.  In 
the  house  at  Hadley  Green  in  which  he  spent  his 
long  retirement  he  reproduced  many  of  the  con- 
ditions and  much  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  old  home 
at  Harrow  of  fifty  years  before :  so  closely  did 
home  influences  cling  round  the  heart  of  one  who 
was  destined  to  appropriate  to  himself  in  popular 
parlance  the  name  of  a  remote  frontier  province 
of  the  Empire. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Thackeray  in  1760  left 
a  great  gap  in  the  old  family  home-life  at  Harrow. 
His  youngest  child,  William  Makepeace,  was  then 
in  his  twelfth  year,  and  he  and  his  numerous 
brothers  and  sisters,  several  of  whom  were  still 
unprovided  for,  must  have  proved  a  source  of 
much  anxiety  to  their  widowed  mother  whose 
means,  now  that  the  breadwinner  of  the  family 
was  removed,  were  ill-calculated  adequately  to 
equip  them  for  the  battle  of  life.  Some  of  the 
elder  sons  and  daughters,  however,  had  already 
left  the  parental  roof  and  were  striking  out  careers 
for  themselves.  Elias,  the  eldest  son,  was  the  one 
destined   to   follow   most   closely   in   his   father's 
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footsteps,  entering  the  Church  and  becoming 
Fellow,  and  later,  Vice-Provost  of  King's. 
Another  brother,  John,  who,  unlike  his  father 
and  elder  brother,  went  to  Oxford,  had  entered 
the  Church  and  was  later  appointed  Chaplain  at 
St.  Helena.  A  third  entered  the  Home  Civil 
Service  and  for  over  forty  years  served  as  an 
official  in  the  Customs  Department,  helping  to 
keep  together  the  old  home  at  Harrow  with  his 
mother  and  unmarried  sisters.  The  two  remaining 
brothers  both  studied  medicine  and  passed  quiet 
uneventful  lives  in  practice,  the  one  at  Cambridge 
and  the  other  at  Windsor.  All  Thackeray's  five 
brothers  had  thus  clung  to  the  conventional  walks 
of  life.  Unambitious  and  with  all  the  practical, 
home-loving  instincts  of  their  race,  they  were 
content  with  the  usual  careers  open  to  the  well- 
born Englishman  of  the  day — Cambridge,  the 
Church,  medicine  and  Government  service  satisfy- 
ing all  the  demands  they  made  on  life.  There  was 
nothing  as  yet  in  this  contented  stay-at-home 
English  family  to  foreshadow  its  intimate  and 
widespread  Indian  connections  of  later  years. 

For  three  years  after  his  father's  death,  young 
William  Makepeace  remained  at  home,  his  future 
career  as  yet  undecided.  There  seems  to  have 
been  nothing  in  the  boy's  mind  that  particularly 
attracted  him  towards  service  in  India,  and  there 
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were  no  near  relatives  or  associations  to  fire 
his  imagination  with  tales  of  the  wonders  and 
possibilities  of  the  East.  On  the  contrary  he  from 
the  first  displayed  all  those  quiet  homely  instincts 
which  were  so  characteristic  of  his  family  and  which 
led  him  after  his  early  return  from  India  to  spend 
the  long  period  of  his  retirement  in  the  quietest 
seclusion.  It  was  just  one  of  those  fortunate  chances 
that  at  this  time  sent  so  many  Englishmen  east- 
ward to  do  valiant  service  for  their  country;  English- 
men who  had  heard  no  special  call  to  India  and  in 
whom  no  special  training  had  awakened  promise  of 
success  in  foreign  service,  yet  who,  with  marvellous 
adaptability,  flung  themselves  whole-heartedly  into 
the  work  that  lay  before  them,  winning  fame  and 
fortune  for  themselves  and  for  their  country.  The 
offer  of  a  nomination  to  the  East  India  Company's 
service  for  her  youngest  son,  then  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  came  as  a  welcome  solution  of  an  anxious 
problem  to  his  widowed  mother.  Such  a  nomina- 
tion was  a  coveted  gift.  It  was  a  passport  to  one 
of  the  most  speedy  and  promising  careers  that  the 
eighteenth  century  offered.  Without  examination 
and  without  previous  expensive  training,  the 
fortunate  youth  with  a  nomination  in  his  pocket 
saw  open  out  before  him  an  assured  position  of 
affluence  and  dignity  with  by  no  means  remote  possi- 
bilities of  immense  wealth  and  great  distinction. 
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By  this  fortunate  nomination,  the  youngest  of  the 
family,  whose  future  career  had  hitherto  been  the 
source  of  considerable  anxiety,  thus  found  him- 
self at  the  age  of  fourteen  provided  for  for  life, 
with  prospects  that  held  far  greater  possibilities 
than  any  that  had  come  to  his  five  elder  brothers. 
William  Makepeace  was  thus  destined  to  be  the 
first  member  of  the  family  to  seek  fortune  so  far 
afield,  and  though  the  nomination  was  welcomed 
as  providing  a  more  promising  career  than  any 
to  which  he  could,  under  the  circumstances,  have 
aspired  at  home,  it  must  have  been  with  many 
regrets  and  some  misgiving  that  the  mother  pre- 
pared for  so  long  and  so  complete  a  parting  from 
her  youngest  son. 

In  the  light  of  the  wide  variety  of  subjects  in- 
cluded in  the  examinations  of  to-day  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  one  and  only  branch  of  knowledge 
essential  to  the  embryo  civilian  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  was  book-keeping.  For  the  brief 
course  of  study  in  this  subject  prescribed  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Company's  service,  Thackeray  was 
sent  to  Mr.  T.  Sharpe,  a  writing-master  at  Bromley 
le  Bow.  In  little  more  than  a  year  he  was  reported 
fit  for  the  duties  of  writership,  though  it  cannot  be 
stated  that  the  writing-master  showed  enthusiasm 
over  his  pupil's  progress.  His  report,  written  in 
August  1765,  is  curiously  non-committal.    Either 
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the  writing-master  erred  on  the  side  of  caution,  or 
the  youthful  nominee  had  not  shown  that  attention 
to  his  teaching  which  he  demanded.  '  I  do  hereby 
certify/  he  wrote,  '  that  Master  William  Thackeray, 
who  has  been  under  my  care  and  instruction  since 
midsummer,  1764,  has  gone  through  a  regular 
set  of  Merchant's  accounts  and  the  practical  Rules 
of  Arithmetic,  and  I  believe/  was  all  he  added 
by  way  of  commendation,  '  that  he  understands 
what  he  has  learned  as  well  as  most  young  gentle- 
men of  his  age  and  experience/  It  was  not  the 
most  encouraging  letter  of  recommendation  with 
which  to  set  out  on  his  Indian  career. 

Equipped  with  nothing  further  in  the  way  of 
special  training,  a  typical  English  school-boy,  with 
only  the  ordinary  unambitious  schooling  of  the 
day  behind  him,  William  Makepeace  Thackeray 
set  out  for  India  in  the  Lord  Camden  in  February 
1766.  It  was  a  notable  event  in  the  family  annals, 
not  only  in  itself  but  in  the  influence  it  had  upon 
the  lives  of  so  many  of  his  descendants  and  con- 
nections. No  member  of  the  family  had  hitherto 
undertaken  so  long  and  so  adventurous  a  voyage, 
and  the  journey  to  India,  with  its  six  months' 
voyage  in  a  sailing  ship  round  the  Cape,  and  the 
terrible  vicissitudes  of  life  in  the  little-known 
country  at  the  end  of  it,  was  not  to  be  lightly 
undertaken  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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All  save  the  strongest  were  ill-advised  to  attempt 
it.     The   weak   fell   by    the   way   or    succumbed 
immediately  on  arrival,  as  happened  to  no  less 
than  three  of  the  writers  who  set  out  as  fellow- 
travellers  with  Thackeray.     It  was  thus  not  with- 
out cause  that  Mrs.  Thackeray,  though  refusing  to 
let  her  affection  stand  in  the  way  of  her  youngest 
son's  advancement,  yet  viewed  his  departure  with 
misgiving.     The  large  percentage  of  those  who  did 
not   return  was   notorious.     The   Bengal   climate 
was  a  by-word.     The  memories  of  the  Black  Hole 
were  but  ten  years  old,  and  those   of   the  mas- 
sacre of   Patna  but  three,  when  the  first  of   the 
Thackeray s  set  out  for  India,  and  conditions  of 
life   in   the   Province  were   still   unsettled.      The 
chances  were  all  against  the  mother  of  fifty-nine 
ever  seeing  her  son  of  sixteen  and  a  half  again,  and 
the   parting  was  a   sad   one.     None   could  have 
foreseen    that  within   ten    short   years    the    son 
would  be  home   again  and  that  Mrs.  Thackeray 
was  destined  to  survive  his  return  no  fewer  than 
twenty-one  years.     Her  parting  gift  to  the  lad  was 
her  own  Bible,  which  she  had  used  since  her  own 
girlhood  days,  and  which  he  guarded  with  such  care 
that  it  survived  the  vicissitudes  of  ten  years  in 
India  and  returned  home  with  him  to  become  one 
of  the  most  cherished  family  possessions  among 
his  descendants.     It  still  bears  in   the   mother's 
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handwriting,  dated  February  the  3rd,  1766,  the 
inscription :  '  To  my  youngest  and  dear  son, 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  I  give  this  Bible 
which  was  the  gift  of  my  godfather  at  five  years 
old,  and  has  been  my  constant  companion  for 
upwards  of  fifty  years/ 

Two  months  before  William  Makepeace  set 
out  on  the  Lord  Camden,  the  Court  of  Directions 
had  written  to  Bengal  advising  the  authorities 
there  of  his  appointment.  '  We  have  chosen  and 
appointed/  runs  the  Company's  general  letter  of 
December  the  13th,  1765,  '  the  undernamed  young 
gentlemen  writers  upon  your  establishment,  who 
are  to  take  rank  in  the  order  they  are  here  mentioned, 
viz.  :  Jhon  Fitzherbert,  William  Nixon,  William 
Hosea,  Thomas  Pattle,  Shearman  Bird,  Robert 
Howitt,  Matthew  Dawson,  Jhon  Gordon  Haliburton, 
Henry  Revell,  Junr,  Jhon  Lawson,  Nicholson 
Anthony  Bennett  Goodlad,  Jhon  Lloyd  Booth, 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  Francis  Stoddard, 
Jhon  Hogarth,  Thomas  Crosby  Cooke,  William 
Redfearn,  William  Pawson,  Robert  Ray,  Robert 
Colvill,  Suetonius  Grant  Heatly,  Edward  Ritson 
and  Samuel  Michell/ 

The  Court  of  Directors,  ever  mindful  of  little 
things,  did  not  forget  even  to  provide  for  the 
comfort  of  its  writers  while  on  board  during 
the   long  and   tedious  voyage  out.      '  The   ships 
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they  proceed  in  will  be  notified  to  you  by  lists 
in  the  respective  packets/  they  wrote.  '  You  are 
as  usual,  immediately  on  their  arrival,  to  make 
an  enquiry  whether  they  met  with  proper  treat- 
ment in  their  passage  and  advise  us  thereof/ 

Even  after  they  had  landed  and  begun  their 
service  the  fatherly  hand  of  the  Court  was  still 
outstretched  to  control  and  direct  them.  £  Being 
well  satisfied/  the  same  despatch  continues, 
'  that  the  large  supply  of  writers  sent  you  last 
season  and  appointed  this,  as  before  mentioned, 
will,  if  properly  looked  after,  be  fully  and,  we 
apprehend,  more  than  sufficient  in  addition  to 
the  rest  of  the  Covenant  Servants  upon  your 
establishment  for  every  service  in  the  Civil 
Department,  we  shall  therefore  depend  upon  your 
constant  care  and  attention  in  employing  in  the 
several  stations,  not  only  the  writers,  but  also  our 
other  Covenant  Servants  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  Company  may  have  the  utmost  benefit  of  their 
services,  and  if  any  of  them  are  negligent  or  in  any 
respect  misbehave,  you  are  to  rebuke  and  admonish 
them  whenever  you  see  necessary,  and  if  that  will 
make  no  good  impression  on  them,  such  unprofitable 
and  useless  Servants  are  then  to  be  forthwith  sent 
to  England/ 

The  Lord  Camden,  bearing  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray  and  several  of   the    writers  appointed 
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with  him  to  their  destination,  set  sail  in  February 
1766.  It  was  a  long  monotonous  six  months'  voy- 
age round  the  Cape,  and  not  the  least  depressing 
feature  of  it  was  the  number  of  deaths  that  occurred 
on  board.  Few  ships  were  fortunate  enough  to  land 
their  full  quota  of  passengers  at  their  destination, 
and  the  Lord  Camden  was  not  one  of  them. 
Two  of  the  young  writers  who  set  out  with  Thacke- 
ray died  before  they  reached  Calcutta  and  were 
buried  in  nameless  graves  at  sea.  Robert  Ray 
and  Edward  Ritson  were  destined  never  to  see  the 
land  upon  which  they  had  set  their  hopes,  while 
yet  a  third,  John  Fitzherbert,  who  headed  the  list 
of  writers  of  that  appointment,  survived  his  arrival 
only  a  few  days. 

One  of  the  passengers  on  the  Lord  Camden  was 
no  less  interesting  a  personage  than  George  Grand, 
not  at  that  time  a  writer  in  the  Company's  service 
but  destined  later  to  become  one  after  his  arrival 
in  India.  His  narrative,  said  to  have  been  the 
first  book  published  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
1814,  and  relating  so  many  of  the  most  interesting 
events  of  these  years  in  India,  gives  a  brief  glimpse 
of  life  on  the  voyage  out  on  board  the  Lord  Camden 
in  1766.  Grand  was  going  out  as  a  cadet  in 
the  Company's  service,  and  he  speaks  of  himself 
as  '  accommodated  with  eleven  writers,  each  with 
a  standing  bed  in  the  great  cabin/   which  for 
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comfort  on  a  six  months'  voyage  does  not  sound 
altogether  desirable.  Writing  in  1802  of  those 
early  days  on  board  ship  he  states  that  of  all  the 
eleven  writers  with  whom  he  set  sail  thirty-six 
years  before,  only  Thackeray  still  survived.  Except 
that  they  both  had  differences  with  the  Company 
whom  they  served — remarkably  common  occurrenc  es 
in  those  days — the  careers  of  the  two  young  fellow- 
voyagers  could  hardly  have  been  more  unlike. 
Misfortune  seems  to  have  dogged  George  Grand's 
career  from  the  outset,  giving  him  an  undesirable 
notoriety  that  has  made  him  better  remembered 
than  any  of  his  fellow-travellers  on  board  the 
Lord  Camden.  Compelled  by  ill-health  to  resign 
his  commission  and  return  home  after  only  a  few 
years  in  the  army,  he  returned  again  as  a  writer  in 
the  Company's  service  ten  years  after  his  first 
arrival  as  a  cadet.  Married  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight  to  the  woman  whose  beauty  and  adventurous 
and  successful  career  places  her  easily  first  among 
the  long  list  of  fair  women  whom  Calcutta  claims, 
Catherine  Noel  Varle,  who  had  not  then  completed 
her  fifteenth  year,  fortune  seemed  at  length  to  smile 
upon  him.  But  his  apparently  fortunate  marriage 
was  destined  speedily  to  bring  him  his  worst  ill-luck. 
Within  eighteen  months,  Philip  Francis,  whom  he 
always  afterwards  regarded  as  his  evil  genius, 
had  appeared  upon   the   scene   and  wrecked   his 
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domestic  happiness  in  the  tragic  manner  described 
by  himself  in  the  subsequent  legal  proceedings, 
and  though  his  quick  temper  and  jealousy  were 
apparently  his  worst  enemies,  the  Courts  to 
which  he  appealed  awarded  him  damages  against 
Francis,  then  Second  in  Council,  to  the  extent  of 
fifty  thousand  sicca  rupees.  Official  troubles 
followed  and  Grand  was  finally  dismissed  from 
the  service.  Leaving  India  in  1799  after  many 
unsuccessful  attempts  at  reinstatement,  he  was 
finally  indebted  for  a  new  post  under  the  Batavian 
Republic  to  the  influence  of  the  woman  who  for 
eighteen  months,  twenty-five  years  before,  had 
been  his  wife,  and  who,  after  many  adventures,  had 
become  no  less  distinguished  a  personage  than  the 
Princess  of  Benevento,  wife  of  the  famous  French 
Minister,  Talleyrand. 

Of  the  other  fellow-passengers  of  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray,  few  were  destined  to  leave 
long  memories  behind  them  in  India.  Shearman 
Bud,  the  first  of  three  generations  of  the  same 
name  in  Bengal,  was  one  of  those  steady,  hard- 
working Company's  servants  who  unobtrusively 
and  diligently  were  content  to  do  unwearied 
service  in  making  straight  the  paths  of  Eng- 
lish administration  in  out-of-the-way  districts  of 
the  Province,  and  to  ask  for  no  great  reward. 
His    name    is    still    honourably    remembered    in 
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Chittagong  and  Dacca  where  most  of  his  service 
was  spent.  Thomas  Pattle,  like  Thackeray,  was 
the  first  of  his  family  to  seek  service  in  the  East, 
and  like  him,  through  his  many  descendants  who 
followed  him  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  he 
left  behind  him  a  name  that  was  destined  to  become 
familiar  in  India.  '  Every  second  woman  you 
meet  in  India  has  been  or  has  married  a  Pattle  ' 
was  a  saying  of  later  years,  while  James  Pattle, 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  Miss  Patties,  the  last  of 
whom,  widow  of  the  third  Earl  Somers,  died  as 
late  as  1910,  holds  the  record  for  length  of  service, 
having  gone  out  to  India  in  1790  and  dying,  still  in 
harness,  in  1845. 

Happily,  however,  the  future  lay  hidden  from 
the  little  company  of  Englishmen  on  board  the 
Lord  Camden,  as  the  long  voyage  drawing  near 
its  close,  she  slowly  made  headway  up  the  Hooghly. 
For  some,  as  in  the  case  of  young  John  Fitzherbert, 
it  held  nothing  but  an  early  grave  in  a  strange 
land  ;  for  others,  like  George  Grand,  a  long  series 
of  misfortunes  and  no  cause  to  bless  the  land  on 
which  they  were  now  all  impatient  to  set  foot ; 
for  others  again,  long  years  of  faithful  service  and 
the  founding  of  a  family  many  of  whose  members 
should  follow  in  their  footsteps  as  in  the  case  of 
Shearman  Bird  and  Thomas  Pattle ;  while  for 
others,  as  for  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  fortune 
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held  in  store  a  short  spell  of  service  and  a  speedy 
and  safe  return  to  the  homeland  with  long  unevent- 
ful years  of  undisturbed  retirement.  But  as  yet 
they  were  only  a  happy  company  of  healthy 
English  boys  just  dawning  into  manhood,  and 
before  them  lay  a  land  of  infinite  promise  and 
unlimited  possibilities.  It  was  small  wonder  that 
they  strained  their  eyes  over  the  vessel's  side 
to  gain  their  first  glimpse  of  the  land  from  which 
they  hoped  so  much.  The  future  that  was  to 
separate  them  so  completely  in  thought  and 
destiny  still  lay  unheeded  and  unseen  ahead. 
The  monotony  of  the  long  six  months'  voyage  was 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close  and  the  buoyancy  of 
youth  had  already  reasserted  itself.  So,  bearing 
on  board  its  freight  of  eager,  hopeful  aspirants 
to  fame  and  fortune,  the  Lord  Camden  sailed  up 
the  Hooghly  and  finally  dropped  anchor  opposite 
Calcutta  in  August  1766. 
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IN  THE   COMPANY'S   SERVICE 

It  was  at  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  momentous 
periods  in  the  history  of  his  countrymen  in  India 
that  Thackeray  entered  the  East  India  Company's 
service.  The  first  hard-fought  struggle  which 
had  lasted  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
and  well  on  into  the  eighteenth  century  had 
ended  in  the  firm  establishment  of  British  authority 
in  Bengal.  The  splendid  tenacity  with  which 
Job  Charnock,  through  good  report  and  ill,  had 
clung  to  his  cherished  hope  of  founding  an  in- 
dependent British  settlement  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hooghly  had  long  since  met  with  its  reward, 
though  not  until  the  great  man  slept  his  last  long 
sleep  within  the  heart  of  the  city  whose  foundations 
he  had  so  well  and  truly  laid.  Calcutta,  founded 
less  than  eight  decades  before  '  Sylhet '  Thackeray 
reached  India,  had  already  grown  into  a  populous 
city,  ousting  the  old  Musulman  capitals  from 
their  supremacy  and  becoming  not  only  the 
centre    of    life    and    interest  in  Bengal  but    the 
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Lead-quarters  of    British     authority   throughout 
India. 

Beyond  it  to  north  and  east  and  west  lay  the 
great  Provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa, 
which  slowly  but  surely  had  been  falling  into  the 
reluctant  hands  of  Job's  successors.  The  dark 
days  of  1756,  when  the  fortunes  of  Calcutta 
reached  their  lowest  ebb  since  Charnock  had 
made  of  it  a  city  sixty-six  years  before,  hastened 
the  inevitable.  Its  capture  by  Surajudowlah  on 
June  the  21st  of  that  memorable  year  was  the  last 
effort  of  an  effete  authority,  led  by  its  most 
degenerate  and  effete  representative,  and  though 
for  a  moment  Calcutta  and  the  English  out- 
stations  of  Dacca,  Murshidabad  and  Patna  were 
threatened  with  extinction,  the  East  India  Company 
was  destined  to  emerge  from  the  struggle  with  in- 
creased powers  and  a  far  wider  sphere  of  influence. 
The  Black  Hole  was  the  grave  of  the  old  policy 
of  timidity  and  vacillation,  of  the  reluctance  to 
assume  responsibilities  that  cried  aloud  for  accept- 
ance, and  of  the  old  days  of  John  Company.  In 
self-defence  the  Company  was  bound  to  abandon 
the  attitude  which  it  had  so  long  maintained  of 
aloofness  from  political  affairs  and  of  rigid  adherence 
solely  to  trading  interests.  The  Musulman  Empire 
was  already  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  central 
authority  at  Delhi  had  long   since  lost  its  hold 
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upon    Bengal    and    grown    powerless    to    protect 
the  Trading  Company  which,  in  its  earliest  days, 
had  relied  upon  its  firmans.     Like  the  Imperial 
line,    the   Nawab   Nazims  of   Bengal  had   grown 
degenerate  and  depraved,  the  products  of  many 
generations    of    debauchery    and    licentiousness. 
Their  hold  upon  Bengal  was  of  the  slightest,  and 
awaited   but   the   uprising   of   a   stronger   power 
from    without    to    disappear    for    ever.     Already 
the  Mahrattas  were  knocking  at  their  gates  and 
chaos  threatened.     The   East   India  Company,  if 
it  was  to  weather  the  storm  and  cease  to  remain 
at  the  mercy  of  any  of  the  warring  elements  that 
might  happen  at  the  moment  to  be  uppermost, 
must  perforce  step  down  into  the  arena  and  play 
its   part   in   the    momentous    struggle    that    was 
changing  the  face  of  Northern  India.     If  it  did 
not   do   so,   there  were   other  European  nations 
ready  and  eager  to  take  the  foremost  place.     Long 
years  of  contact  with  Imperial  and  local  authority, 
culminating  in  the  tragic  events  of  1756,  had  at 
last  taught  the  English  Company  that  the  only 
safety  lay  in  domination  and  supremacy.     It  was 
a  case  of  survival  or  extinction,  politically  and 
commercially.     Happily    for    England    the    hour 
had  brought  the  man,  and  Robert  Clive,  as  soldier 
and  administrator,  was  quick  to  see  the  necessity 
of  a  forward  and  energetic  policy.    Henceforward 
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without  indecision  and  with  courage  and  deter- 
mination the  Company  itself  must  stand  forth 
as  the  actual  ruler  of  Bengal. 

The  change,  however,  from  a  mere  Trading 
Company  to  that  of  a  ruling  power  was  too  great 
for  the  Company  to  adapt  itself  to  by  a  mere 
stroke  of  the  pen.  For  six  years  after  the  victory 
of  Plassey,  which  finally  gave  the  death-blow  to 
Musulman  authority  in  Bengal,  the  Company  still 
hesitated  openly  to  take  up  the  great  responsi- 
bility. Content  with  the  substance  of  power, 
they  sought  to  exercise  it  behind  the  throne 
of  a  titular  Nawab  who,  though  nominally  the 
successor  of  the  old  line  of  Viceroys,  was  in  reality 
merely  a  puppet  in  their  hands.  It  was  an  ex- 
periment foredoomed  to  failure.  The  Massacre 
of  Patna  in  which  two  hundred  Englishmen  lost 
their  lives  was  alone  sufficient  to  show  the  urgent 
need  of  a  bolder  and  stronger  policy.  Give, 
recalled  from  home  to  put  the  finishing  touches 
to  the  work  that  he  had  already  accomplished, 
realised  the  inevitable  and  faced  it  unafraid. 
With  wider  aims  and  a  broader  outlook  on  life 
than  those  possessed  by  the  majority  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  service,  round  whom  the  old 
traditions  of  the  Trading  Company  clung  hard, 
he  had  the  wisdom  to  foresee  the  direction  in 
which  events  were  tending  and  the  courage  to 
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seize    the    opportunity    that    offered.     The    days 
had  gone  by  when  it  was  necessary  or  even  possible 
to  stand  behind  a  puppet  Nawab.     The  Company 
had  won  the  foremost  position  in  Bengal,   and 
the  one  straight  course  was  to  assume  that  position 
and    accept    the    responsibilities    it    entailed.     It 
was  one  of  Clive's  last  acts  as  Governor  to  enter 
into  the  famous    compact  of  1765  whereby  the 
Company  stood  forth  as  the  actual  ruler  of  Bengal. 
The    revenues    of    the    three    Provinces,   Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Orissa,  were  to  be  paid  to  the  Emperor 
Shah  Alam,  no  longer  by  the  Nawabs  at  Murshida- 
bad,  but  by  the  English  Company  at  Calcutta. 
Thus  at  length  under  Give's  guiding  genius  the 
Company    openly    accepted    the    position    which 
circumstances    had    forced    upon    it.     Responsi- 
bility for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  was  but 
the   first   step.     The   maintenance   of   order,   the 
administration  of  justice  and  the  final  acceptance 
of  supreme  political  authority  inevitably  followed. 
It  was  upon  this   scene    of  great   beginnings 
and  great  happenings,  as  unlike  as  it  could  well 
be  to  the  peaceful  English  home  from  which  he 
came,  that  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  made 
his  first  appearance  at  the  age  of  seventeen.    It 
was   the   year   following  the  assumption   of  the 
Dewani   by   the   Company,  and   Clive   still  held 
the  supreme  command.     To  the  young  Englishman 
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straight  from  home  with  health  and  energy  and  the 
world  before  him,  there  could  have  been  no  more 
promising  field  of  adventure  than  Bengal  offered. 
In  place  of  the  ordinary  daily  round  of  life  at 
home,  with  a  modest  competence  in  one  of  the 
conventional  professions  as  the  final  goal,  there 
opened  out  before  him  a  career  of  surprising  interest 
and  adventure  with  every  prospect  of  a  rapid 
rise  to  wealth  and  influence.  A  new  era  had 
begim,  fraught  with  immense  possibilities.  Events 
were  marching  with  amazing  rapidity  and  out 
of  chaos  was  arising  a  new  rule  of  law  and  order, 
destined  in  the  end  to  run  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  India.  Never  had  the  individuality 
of  the  man  of  the  moment  fuller  scope. 

The  old  governing  body  of  a  Trading  Company 
needed  complete  recognisation  to  enable  it  to 
cope  with  its  enormously  increased  duties  and 
responsibilities.  It  was  impossible  that  a  perfect 
form  of  Government  should  be  immediately  devised. 
Experiment  after  experiment  was  necessary  until 
a  suitable  working  constitution  was  evolved,  and 
Thackeray's  first  years  in  India  saw  constant 
charjges.  No  experiment  in  Government  could 
well  have  been  more  interesting  than  this.  A  little 
company  of  business  men,  shrewd  and  capable, 
yet  with  small  experience  in  political  affairs  and 
the  art  of  Empire  building,  was  suddenly  called 
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upon  to  take  over  the  entire  control  of  a  great 
Province.  The  number  of  Englishmen  in  Bengal 
to  undertake  the  Herculean  task  was  ludicrously 
small.  Yet  few  as  they  were,  often  one  man 
alone  in  an  enormous  district,  they  set  about  the 
task  with  splendid  determination,  and  there  has 
been  no  more  striking  incident  in  history  than 
that  of  this  gallant  little  band  of  Englishmen 
gradually  bringing  under  its  grasp  the  remotest 
corners  of  this  enormous  Province,  where  but 
recently  a  great  Muhammadan  power  had  held 
its  court  and  wielded  absolute  sway  ;  and  not  the 
least  striking  feature  of  our  early  administration 
in  India  is  the  fact  that  its  success  depended  on 
no  special  selection  and  no  previous  training  of 
the  men  to  whom  that  success  was  due.  In  one 
long  continuous  stream  they  came  eastwards, 
the  writers  in  the  Company's  service,  mere  boys 
for  the  most  part,  yet  with  the  makings  of  sterling 
Englishmen  in  them,  who  with  astonishing  adapta- 
bility and  light-hearted  enthusiasm  tackled  the 
responsibilities  and  bore  the  burdens  of  adminis- 
tration, laying  upon  deep  and  sure  foundations 
the  great  fabric  of  our  Indian  Empire.  In  these 
later  days  when  there  is  but  the  one  straight  and 
narrow  way  into  the  Indian  Civil  Service  and  the 
young  civilian  owes  his  appointment  solely  to  his 
marks  in  an  examination,  it  is  apt  to  be  forgotten 
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that  it  was  not  thus  that  our  Indian  Empire  was 
founded,  and  that  although  modern  conditions  have 
rendered  the  old  system  out  of  date,  it  was  by  the 
men  who  owed  their  appointment  solely  to  nomina- 
tion that  the  pioneer  work  in  India  was  done. 

The  official  pay  of  the  Company's  civil  servants 
in  those  days  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the  reputed 
wealth  of  the  retired  Anglo -Indian  Nabobs,  whose 
notoriety  was  then  at  its  height.  Thackeray 
received  for  his  services  during  his  second  year  in 
India  only  1158  Rs,  which,  at  the  rate  of  exchange 
at  that  date,  amounted  to  something  just  under 
£145.  It  was  an  impossible  sum  for  a  young  writer 
of  those  days  even  to  live  upon,  and  it  was  only 
typical  of  all  official  salaries,  the  emoluments  even  of 
the  highest  posts  in  the  Company's  service  being 
wholly  inadequate  not  only  to  enable  their  posses- 
sors to  retire  with  a  fortune,  but  even  adequately 
to  support  them  while  in  the  service.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  Company's  servants  had  to  find 
other  sources  of  income,  and  the  very  smallness 
of  their  official  salaries  is  evidence  that  their 
participation  in  private  trade,  in  spite  of  official 
prohibitions,  was,  in  fact,  recognised  by  the  Board 
of  Directors.  It  was  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs 
that  Clive  manfully  devoted  his  last  years  in  India. 
Now  that  the  English  Company  was  definitely 
abandoning  its  old  humble  position  of  a  mere  trading 
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concern  existing  on  sufferance  and  at  the  mercy  of 
a  foreign  Power,  and  was  standing  forth  as  the 
supreme  ruler  of  the  province,  Clive  was  quick  to 
see  that  the  old  toleration  of  private  trade  and 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Company's  servants 
must  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  spirit  of  rigid 
integrity  and  aloofness  from  personal  pecuniary 
interests  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  So  long 
as  the  Company  had  confined  its  operations  solely 
to  trade,  the  objections  to  private  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  its  servants  were  not  so  grave  and  were 
the  concern  only  of  the  Company  itself.  The 
moment,  however,  that  the  Company's  servants 
were  transformed  from  mere  traders  into  the  actual 
rulers  and  administrators  of  a  great  province,  their 
personal  participation  in  any  private  enterprise 
became  open  to  the  gravest  objections.  It  was 
impossible  that  men  should  be  absolutely  impartial 
judges  and  administrators  who  had  large  personal 
interests  in  the  districts  they  controlled.  Bribery, 
corruption,  and  general  distrust  between  rulers  and 
ruled,  such  as  had  previously  existed  in  Musulman 
days,  would  be  the  inevitable  result.  Before  1765 
it  was  a  case  of  every  man  for  himself.  The 
Company  had  few  political  responsibilities  and  its 
servants,  as  members  of  a  Trading  Company,  were 
free  to  make  what  they  could  in  their  own  way. 
Englishmen  had  nothing  to  offer  the  natives  of 
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Bengal  save  opportunities  for  trade.  When,  how- 
ever, they  assumed  supreme  control  of  the  Province 
they  had  everything  to  offer,  and  in  order  to  ad- 
minister justice  impartially  without  a  breath  of 
suspicion  it  was  essential  that  no  servant  of  the 
Company  should  have  any  personal  pecuniary 
interest  beyond  his  official  pay  in  the  affairs  of  the 
country. 

The  old  system,  like  most  old  systems,  was 
destined  to  die  hard.  The  men  who  had  served 
the  Company  faithfully  for  many  years  and  who 
had  grown  rich,  not  on  their  official  pay,  but  on  the 
proceeds  of  their  own  private  enterprises,  were 
not  the  men  to  relinquish  their  privileges  without 
a  struggle.  In  Lord  Clive,  however,  they  had  a 
stern  antagonist,  who,  having  done  so  much  to 
give  the  Company  its  wider  outlook  and  to  start 
it  on  its  new  career  of  practical  administration,  set 
himself  with  courage  and  resolution  to  the  un- 
grateful task  of  reform.  '  I  was  determined/  he 
wrote  at  a  later  date,  '  to  do  my  duty  to  the  public 
though  I  should  incur  the  odium  of  the  whole 
settlement.  The  welfare  of  the  Company  required 
a  vigorous  exertion,  and  I  took  the  resolution  of 
cleansing  the  Augean  stable/  It  was  truly  a 
Herculean  task.  The  older  civilians  almost  to  a 
man  were  against  him.  Intensely  jealous  of  their 
privileges,  they  opposed  his  reforms  with  all  the 
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tenacity  and  rigidity  of  an  old-established  corpora- 
tion fighting  for  its  own.  To  relinquish  private 
trade  meant  giving  up  their  one  source  of  wealth, 
the  relinquishment  of  all  hope  of  acquiring  the 
huge  fortunes  of  former  days,  and  their  reduction 
to  the  rank  of  mere  paid  officials,  deprived  of 
individual  commercial  enterprise.  Only  one  mem- 
ber of  Council,  Warren  Hastings,  supported  Clive's 
proposal  that  servants  of  the  Company  engaging 
in  private  trade  should  pay  duty  in  the  usual  way. 
Even  from  this  the  old  order  of  civilian  considered 
himself  exempt.  In  return  for  what  he  endeavoured 
to  take  away  Lord  Clive  had  nothing  to  offer  save 
the  clean  conscience  and  the  consciousness  of 
integrity  that  were  in  later  years  to  become  the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  service.  The  Court  of 
Directors,  concerned  always  and  above  all  things 
with  the  profits  of  the  Company,  was  but  slowly 
accustoming  itself  to  the  inevitable  necessity  of 
raising  the  pay  of  its  servants.  It  was  still  torn 
between  two  opinions.  Sincerely  anxious  as  it 
was  to  prevent  the  taking  of  presents  and  indul- 
gence in  private  trade  on  the  part  of  its  servants, 
it  could  not  but  admit  that  the  old  system 
under  which  these  things  had  been  condoned,  if 
not  actually  sanctioned,  had  proved  exceedingly 
profitable  to  the  Company.  It  had  enabled  the 
Directors  to  obtain  an  unlimited  supply  of  eminently 
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desirable  recruits,  eager  to  enter  its  service,  on  the 
smallest  possible  prospects  of  official  pay.  The 
very  fact  that  they  were  permitted  to  trade  on 
their  own  account  had  increased  their  business 
capacity  and  made  them  better  and  more  experi- 
enced traders  on  behalf  of  the  Company.  It  was 
thus  that  the  Board  of  Directors  hesitated  to 
offer  to  its  servants  the  chief  inducement  in  their 
power  to  relinquish  private  trade  by  raising  their 
official  pay.  The  chief  concern  of  a  Trading  Com- 
pany, they  argued  not  without  reason,  is  its 
profits.  These,  in  spite  of  many  carping  complaints 
to  the  contrary,  were  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  thus,  though  as  Englishmen  they  approved 
the  spirit  of  Clive's  reforms,  they  foresaw  with 
misgiving  as  Directors  of  the  Company  the  greater 
expense  in  which  they  would  inevitably  involve 
them.  Clive's  arguments,  however,  were  irre- 
sistible. When  entrusted  not  only  with  the  trade 
of  the  Company,  but  with  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  general  control  of  the  province, 
it  was  obvious  that  only  the  most  scrupulous 
integrity  and  freedom  from  the  very  suspicion  of 
bribery  and  of  personal  interest  could  maintain  the 
best  traditions  of  the  service.  It  was  to  prevent 
corruption,  injustice  and  oppression  that  the  Com- 
pany had  been  reluctantly  forced  at  last  to  enlarge 
its  scope,  and  Clive,  who  had  so  successfully  guided 
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it  towards  these  larger  interests,  was  insistent  in 
his  demand  that  it  should  first  and  foremost  look 
to  its  own  reformation  to  enable  it  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  new  conditions. 

Yet  it  was  impossible  for  so  momentous  a  change 
to  be  brought  about  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  In  many 
of  the  new  districts  that  now  began  to  be  opened 
out  there  was  no  other  responsible  agent  available 
save  the  Company's  officer,  and  he  had  often  of 
necessity  to  be  his  own  contractor,  to  purchase 
goods  and  arrange  for  their  transport  himself,  and 
to  supply  the  Company  personally  with  such  things 
as  were  required  from  his  district.  This  was  the 
condition  of  affairs  that  Thackeray  himself  was  to 
find  in  existence  later  on  in  the  frontier  district 
of  Sylhet  and  which  practically  necessitated  his 
combining  in  his  own  person  the  duties  of  private 
trader  and  Company's  agent.  Until  non-official 
Englishmen  penetrated  into  the  interior,  or  re- 
sponsible Indian  contractors  became  available,  the 
Company's  servant  was  bound  to  undertake  these 
duties.  The  Company  thus  reaped  the  advantage 
of  having  a  reliable  agent  with  whom  to  deal 
instead  of  being  left  to  the  mercy  of  some  irrespon- 
sible or  fraudulent  contractor,  protected  by  his 
remoteness  from  head-quarters,  and  the  impossibility 
of  bringing  him  to  justice  in  these  early  days  of 
British  Administration  when  the  country  was  still 
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in  an  unsettled  state.  In  fanning  the  revenue 
and  taking  up  the  Company's  contracts  himself 
he  only  followed  the  invariable  procedure  then  in 
vogue,  and  it  is  impossible,  when  judging  his  action 
by  the  standards  of  his  own  day,  to  accuse  him  of 
having  in  any  way  exceeded  the  limits  of  private 
enterprise  universally  permitted  in  practice  by  the 
Company,  though  actually  forbidden  by  the  Court 
of  Directors  at  home.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
moreover  that  Clive  himself,  with  whom  reform 
in  these  matters  originated,  had  in  his  day  accepted 
an  enormous  sum  as  his  share  of  the  victory  of 
Plassey,  while  Warren  Hastings,  one  of  the  most 
disinterested  and  single-minded  men  of  his  genera- 
tion in  India,  did  not  consider  it  unbecoming  to 
increase  his  private  fortune  in  the  same  way.  Of 
some  of  the  other  leading  men  of  Thackeray's  day 
in  India  far  more  serious  instances  of  greed  and 
corruption  are  alleged.  '  He  will  do  whatever 
can  be  done  by  bribery  and  intrigue/  wrote  Philip 
Francis  of  one  of  his  fellow-members  of  Council, 
and  though  this  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration  on 
the  part  of  a  prejudiced  witness  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  scarcely  a  single  servant  of  the  Company 
in  these  years  would  escape  condemnation  if  judged 
by  modern  standards.  It  is  open  to  question, 
however,  whether  it  can  be  counted  unto  a  man 
as  just  cause  for  condemnation  not  to  rise  above  the 
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moral  standard  of  his  day.     An  assured  judgment 
lies  only  against  him  who  falls  below  it. 

At  the  time  of  Thackeray's  arrival,  the  President 
in  Council  controlled  the  affairs  of  the  Company 
in  Bengal.  Lord  Clive  was  just  completing  his 
second  tenure  of  office  as  President  and  Governor, 
the  other  members  present  in  Council  on  August  the 
25th,  1766,  when  Thackeray's  name  first  appears 
in  its  proceedings  being  Harry  Verelst,  Randolph 
Marriott,  Claud  Eussell,  William  Aldersey  and 
Thomas  Kelsall,  Messrs.  Summer  and  Floyer  being 
indisposed  and  General  Carnac  absent.  Thackeray's 
first  appointment  was  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary, 
and  it  was  notified  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board 
in  the  Public  Department  of  that  date,  three  of  his 
fellow-voyagers,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Michell  and  Mr. 
Heatly  being  given  appointments  in  the  same 
office  at  the  same  time.  There,  at  the  centre  of 
authority,  Thackeray  had  unrivalled  opportunities 
not  only  for  learning  the  routine  work  of  the  service 
but  of  gaining  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
broad  lines  on  which  the  future  Government  of 
Bengal  was  planned.  One  of  his  first  object-lessons 
must  have  been  the  omnipotence  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  at  home,  for  whatever  may  be  the 
relations  between  the  Government  of  India  and 
Whitehall  in  the  twentieth  century  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  complete  domination  of  the  home 
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authority  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  At  the 
same  time  Thackeray  must  have  learned  that, 
powerful  as  the  Board  of  Directors  was,  a  six  months' 
voyage  lay  between  it  and  the  Governor  in  Council 
in  Bengal,  and  that  the  rapid  course  of  events  during 
these  momentous  years  often  rendered  orders 
obsolete  long  before  they  had  rounded  the  Cape. 
Circumstances,  in  the  same  way,  continually  forced 
the  Governor  in  Council  to  take  action  '  in  anticipa- 
tion of  sanction/  which  the  Directors  had  no  chance 
of  declining  to  give  after  a  lapse  of  six  months, 
much  as  they  might  disapprove  of  the  action  taken. 
A  reply  took  the  greater  part  of  a  year  to  obtain, 
and  the  Governor  in  Council  was  almost  daily 
called  upon  to  exercise  his  discretion  and  meet 
emergencies  with  quick  resource,  referring  to  the 
supreme  authority  at  home  only  on  general  lines 
of  policy  and  matters  of  the  greatest  moment. 

From  the  first  Thackeray  seems  to  have  dis- 
tinguished himself.  After  ten  and  a  half  months 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  his  name  again 
appears  in  the  Proceedings,  on  appointment  to  a 
new  post.  On  July  the  11th,  1767,  '  the  President 
acquaints  the  Board  that  he  is  in  want  of 
an  assistant  under  him  as  Cash  Keeper/  The 
order  of  the  Board  was  '  that  Mr.  William  Make- 
peace Thackeray  be  appointed  to  that  office/ 
Later  in  the  same  year,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
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Board  dated  December  the  21st,  Thackeray's  name 
appears  for  the  third  time,  his  new  appointment 
being  assistant  under  the  President.  That  these 
new  appointments  meant  promotion  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  though  Thackeray's  pay  for  the 
year  1767  amounted  only  to  the  absurdly  inade- 
quate sum  of  1,158  Rs,  that  of  most  of  the  other 
writers  of  his  standing  amounted  to  the  still  less 
magnificent  sum  of  only  638  Rs  for  the  same 
period.  That  he  had  won  the  favour  of  those  in 
authority  is  also  shown  by  the  President's  choice 
of  him  from  among  all  the  other  writers  of  his 
year  as  his  own  personal  assistant.  Mr.  Harry 
Verelst  had  become  Governor  of  Bengal  on 
January  the  29th,  1767,  at  the  close  of  Lord  Clive's 
second  administration,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  special  patron  of  young  Thackeray,  who 
remained  his  assistant  throughout  the  remaining 
period  of  his  tenure  of  office.  On  December  the 
25th,  1769,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  Governorship 
by  Mr.  John  Cartier,  and  for  eight  months,  until 
further  promotion  came  to  him,  Thackeray  con- 
tinued to  act  as  assistant  to  the  new  President. 
Mr.  Cartier  had  previously  been  Chief  of  Dacca 
where  he  had  spent  most  of  his  service  and  accumu- 
lated a  large  fortune.  Through  his  Chief,  Thackeray 
was  thus  for  the  first  time  brought  into  close 
touch  with  the  eastern  province  where  the  whole 
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of  his  remaining  years  of  service  were  to  be  spent 
and  with  which  his  name  was  to  be  so  intimately 
associated.  He  must  often  have  heard  from 
Mr.  Cartier  accounts  of  the  old  Musulman  capital 
and  of  the  wild  hill  districts  that  lay  beyond,  with 
their  vast  resources  unexplored  as  yet  by  the 
Company's  servants,  and  it  was  doubtless  due 
partly  to  Thackeray's  own  enthusiasm  inspired 
by  the  words  of  his  Chief  and  partly  to  his  Chief's 
own  desire  to  give  his  young  assistant  the  same 
chance  of  making  his  fortune  that  he  himself  had 
enjoyed  at  Dacca,  that  led  Mr.  Cartier  eighteen 
months  later  to  appoint  him  to  a  seat  at  the 
Council  Board  of  his  old  head-quarters. 

During  these  first  years  at  the  Presidency 
Thackeray  was  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  all  that  was  best  and  ablest  in  the  Bengal 
of  his  day.  The  social  life  of  Calcutta,  although 
it  was  only  ten  years  since  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  Surajudowlah  and  the  subsequent  horrors 
of  the  Black  Hole,  had  already  revived,  and  was 
entering  with  renewed  vigour  upon  another  and 
more  prosperous  period  of  its  existence.  The 
twenty  years  that  followed  Thackeray's  arrival 
are  famous  in  its  social  annals.  It  was  a  city  of 
fair  women  and  distinguished  men  around  whose 
names  there  still  linger  fascinating  memories  and 
all   the   glamour   of  romance.     On   the   ruins   of 
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Job  Charnock's  city  was  rising  a  new  capital,  eager 
to  celebrate  its  second  youth  with  a  spirit  and 
brilliancy  which  it  had  never  known  in  its  first 
dark  days  of  struggling  infancy.  It  is  difficult 
to-day  in  the  midst  of  the  splendid  second  city 
in  the  Empire  to  picture  the  Calcutta  of  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  as  '  Sylhet '  Thackeray  knew  it. 
Few  buildings  still  survive  within  it  that  can  boast 
of  an  antiquity  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Job 
Charnock's  tomb,  perhaps  the  oldest  piece  of 
masonry  in  the  Calcutta  of  to-day,  still  stands 
as  strong  and  massive  after  the  storms  of  two 
centuries  as  when  it  was  first  erected  over  the 
great  man's  grave.  But  there  is  little  else.  When 
Thackeray  arrived,  old  Fort  William  still  stood, 
though  already  its  importance  was  on  the  wane. 
Originally  it  had  included  within  it  all  the  Com- 
pany's business  premises,  giving  shelter  to  the 
entire  English  population.  Begun  in  1699  by 
Sir  Charles  Eyre,  Job  Charnock's  son-in-law,  it  had 
been  the  one  small  carefully-guarded  plot  of 
English  territory  in  the  midst  of  an  alien  land. 
Recent  events,  however,  had  robbed  it  almost 
entirely  of  its  importance.  Though  the  need  for 
defence  had  by  no  means  passed,  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  English  community  to  five 
closely  guarded  within  the  walls  of  a  fort, 
and  the  number   of   European  residents,   rapidly 
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increasing  under  the  new  conditions,  soon  necessi- 
tated accommodation  far  beyond  what  the  limits  of 
the  Old  Fort  could  provide.  Immediately  after 
the  recapture  of  Calcutta  it  had  been  temporarily 
given  up  to  the  military  authorities,  while  the  new 
Fort  William,  a  mile  away  to  the  south,  was  in 
course  of  construction.  To  make  way  for  barracks 
for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  old  fort,  the  famous  Long  Row  where  the 
Company's  writers  had  hitherto  lodged  was 
pulled  down  in  1759,  and  with  its  disappearance 
had  gone  much  of  the  quaint  old  routine  manner 
of  life  among  the  younger  writers  in  the  Company's 
service,  who  had  occupied  it  as  a  mess  where  they 
lived  subject  to  as  many  rules  and  regulations  as 
if  they  had  still  been  in  an  English  school  or  college. 
The  year  after  Thackeray's  arrival  in  Calcutta 
the  military  were  entirely  withdrawn  from  the 
Old  Fort,  the  new  Fort  William  being  ready 
for  their  accommodation.  The  former  was  then 
converted  into  a  Customs-house  and  henceforward 
its  fortunes  rapidly  declined.  The  river  gradually 
receded,  leaving  it  without  its  immediate  exit 
on  the  river  bank  and  its  final  disappearance  soon 
became  merely  a  question  of  time.  Calcutta, 
growing  and  expanding  on  every  side  of  it,  finally 
obliterated  all  save  the  bare  traces  of  its  foundations 
which  here  and  there  still  survive  to-day. 
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Everywhere  Thackeray  saw  the  same  changes 
in  progress  during  his  five  years  at  the  Presidency. 
It  was  the  fascinating  sight  of  a  great  city  in  the 
making,  and  the  young  writer  must  have  watched 
it  in  his  leisure  hours  with  scarcely  less  interest 
than  he  watched  from  his  office  desk  the  building 
up  of  the  great  fabric  of  British  administration 
in  Bengal.  Calcutta,  such  as  it  had  been  since 
Charnock's  day,  was  rapidly  disappearing  and  a  new 
and  more  splendid  city  was  rising  in  its  stead. 
The  destruction  of  a  large  number  of  buildings 
during  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Surajudowlah 
combined  with  the  demand  for  increased  accom- 
modation put  those  in  authority  during  these  years 
to  the  greatest  straits.  In  the  Consultations  of 
June  the  23rd,  1758,  we  read  that  there  being  no 
suitable  place  for  the  public  offices,  l  it  was  agreed 
to  purchase  the  dwelling-house  of  the  late  Mr. 
Richard  Court  and  appropriate  it  to  such  purpose, 
in  which  a  room  shall  be  set  apart  for  a  Council 
Chamber/  A  Court  consisting  of  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  had  been  constituted  in  1727  to  administer 
English  law  to  English  subjects,  and  this  Court 
sat  in  a  house  built  by  a  Mr.  Bourchier, 
afterwards  Governor  of  Bombay,  who  had  made  a 
gift  of  the  building  to  the  Company  on  con- 
dition that  it  should  pay  800  Rs  a  month  to 
support  a  charity  fund,  the  first  of  its  kind  raised 
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in  Calcutta,  to  provide  board  and  education  to 
indigent  Christian  children.  In  1765,  the  year 
before  Thackeray  arrived,  the  Court  House  was 
considerably  enlarged,  two  handsome  rooms  being 
built  over  it,  in  which  Stavorinus,  an  Admiral  in 
the  Dutch  service  who  visited  Calcutta  about 
this  time,  tells  us  that  he  saw  6  the  portraits  of 
the  King  of  France  and  of  the  late  Queen,  as 
large  as  life,  which  were  brought  by  the  English 
from  Chandernagore  when  they  took  that  place  in 
the  last  war/ 

Previously,  under  the  old  system,  the  Company 
had  authority  under  the  Charters  of  1683  and  1686 
to  erect  Courts  of  Justice  for  the  trial  of  offences, 
committed  both  by  sea  and  land,  according  to 
English  law.  It  was  by  means  of  Courts  estab- 
lished under  this  authority  that  the  Company 
had  hitherto  maintained  order  within  the  limits  of 
its  jurisdiction  both  in  Calcutta  and  in  the  out- 
stations  up  country.  In  consequence  of  the 
agreement  of  1765  these  were  superseded  by  Courts 
established  under  the  Nawab  Nazims  of  Bengal, 
though  supervised  by  English  heads  of  factories. 
This  was  the  system  in  force  during  Thackeray's 
five  years  at  the  Presidency,  but  how  difficult  it  was 
for  the  heads  of  factories  to  supervise  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  so  long  as  they  had  not  full 
control  over  it  was  soon  evident,  and  the  whole 
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system  was  changed  by  the  Charter  of  1773  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
following  year. 

In  all  these  events  that  were  rapidly  changing 
the  form  of  Government  and  the  conditions  of 
life  at  the  Presidency,  Thackeray  as  Assistant 
to  the  Governor  must  have  played  an  intimate 
part.  From  the  social  point  of  view  no  young 
writer  could  have  been  more  favourably  situated. 
At  all  the  official  celebrations  and  entertaioments 
he  would  be  present  in  attendance  on  the  Governor, 
and  being  so  closely  in  touch  with  the  chief  autho- 
rity in  Bengal  he  must  have  occupied  a  position 
of  considerable  influence  and  importance.  The 
English,  French,  Dutch  and  Danish  Governors  were 
in  the  habit  of  paying  one  another  state  visits  on 
certain  occasions,  at  which  each  endeavoured  to 
outrival  the  other  in  ostentation  and  hospitality, 
and  at  many  of  these  picturesque  and  convivial 
meetings  Thackeray  was  doubtless  present.  One 
such  which  in  all  probability  he  attended  has  been 
graphically  described  by  Stavorinus,  who  gives 
in  its  narration  a  delightful  glimpse  of  life  in 
Calcutta  at  the  time.  The  '  national  visit '  from 
the  Dutch  Director  of  Chinsura  was  to  congratu- 
late John  Cartier  on  his  assumption  of  the  office 
of  Governor,  and  took  place  on  February  the  25th, 
1770. 
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'  We  were  eight  of  us,  who  were  present  at  the 
visit/  writes  Stavorinus,  who  evidently  delighted 
in  the  pomp  that  accompanied  it,  'and  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  went  from  the 
Director's  house  to  the  quay  where  the  Com- 
pany's great  budgerow  was  lying  ready.  The 
garrison  was  drawn  up  in  two  ranks,  within 
the  Fort,  and  a  detachment  consisting  of  an 
officer  and  twenty-four  privates  marched  before 
us,  which  was  to  accompany  us  as  an  escort, 
and  to  serve  as  a  body-guard  to  the  Director.' 
It  must  have  been  an  imposing  fleet  that 
sailed  down  the  Hooghly  towards  Calcutta.  The 
Director's  budgerow,  in  which  there  was  a  room 
'  where  six  and  thirty  people  could  sit  down  to 
table,'  led  the  way,  flying  the  flag  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  with  the  arms  of  the  Union.  The  other 
vessels,  each  carrying  a  Prince's  pennant,  were 
thirty- three  in  number,  accommodating  the  soldiers, 
servants  and  members  of  the  embassy,  each  of  the 
latter  having  '  his  own  vessel  to  pass  the  night  in.' 
They  travelled  only  with  the  tide,  and  when  the 
ebb  began  to  fail  at  half -past  eight  they  anchored 
a  little  below  Serampore  after  having  travelled 
only  eight  miles  in  four  and  a  half  hours.  After 
breakfast  at  Chitpore,  '  a  Dutch  mile  above  Cal- 
cutta '  where  Mr.  Eussel,  the  second  in  command 
of  the  English  Factory,  had  a  summer-house,  they 
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set  out  for  Calcutta  in  five  coaches  sent  by  the 
Governor  to  escort  them.  '  Six  of  his  life-guards 
on  horseback,  dressed  in  blue  with  gold  lace/ 
rode  by  the  side  of  the  Director's  coach,  an  attention 
which  seems  to  have  greatly  pleased  the  Dutch 
nobilities.  The  house  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  the  Directors  is  described  by  Stavorinus  as 
'  a  very  handsome  building,  provided  with  many 
and  roomy  apartments,  all  furnished  in  the 
European  style  and  hung  with  damasked  silk/ 
The  further  account  is  full  of  the  honours  and 
distinctions  paid  to  the  visitor,  '  the  company  of 
eighty  Sepoys  under  arms  commanded  by  a 
European  officer  as  a  guard '  and  the  '  salute  of 
nineteen  guns  from  Fort  William/  Thackeray 
was  doubtless  among  the  company  of  English 
officials  who  attended  the  Governor  to  pay  his 
state  call  upon  the  Director,  and  to  him,  as  assistant, 
probably  fell  the  duty  of  seeing  that  all  the  form- 
alities, which  the  punctilious  visitors  expected, 
were  complied  with.  Neither  the  Governor  nor 
the  Director  could  speak  the  language  of  the  other 
and  the  presence  of  an  interpreter  was  required 
to  interpret  their  compliments.  The  Director, 
after  congratulating  Mr.  Cartier  upon  his  appoint- 
ment, added  that  he  trusted  the  English  Governor 
would  '  so  well  manage  affairs,  as  to  be  able  to 
return  to  Europe  in  a  few  years,  to  which  that 
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gentleman  replied  with  a  smile  and  expressed  his 
thanks  by  an  amicable  interchange  of  civilities/ 

At  half-past  twelve  the  same  morning,  the 
embassy  was  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  English 
Governor.  Stavorimis  writes  that  '  in  a  large  and 
airy  saloon '  they  found  a  '  table  of  sixty  or 
seventy  covers  '  prepared  for  them.  The  service 
was  entirely  of  plate  and  the  Director  was  seated 
at  the  upper  end,  between  the  Governor  and  the 
'  General  of  the  English  land  forces/  the  other 
gentlemen,  half  of  whom  w^ere  '  officers  for  whom 
the  Governor  kept  open  house/  and  among  whom 
was  doubtless  William  Makepeace  Thackeray, 
being  placed  '  promiscuously  at  table/  The  con- 
versation, we  read,  was  carried  on  '  in  a  free 
and  unconstrained  manner,  without  the  company 
being  under  any  fear,  or  restraint,  from  the  presence 
of  the  Governor  or  of  other  great  men/  This 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  lack  of  official  constraint 
seem  to  have  particularly  struck  the  visitors  who 
suffered  from  the  '  insupportable  arrogance  and 
the  stiff  and  obnoxious  formality  of  their  own 
superior  officers."'  '  The  spirit  of  liberty  which 
animates  a  Briton  in  his  own  country/  writes 
the  Dutch  seaman  after  his  visit  to  Calcutta,  '  is 
repressed  as  little  here  as  there/  After  dinner, 
hookas  were  brought  in,  one  being  set  before 
each  of  the  guests,  at  which  they  smoked  for  half 
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an  hour,  engaging  in  general  conversation  before 
withdrawing. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  Mr.  Cartier 
went  to  fetch  the  Director  and  his  party  to  '  take 
a  ride  to  his  country  seat,  Belvedere,  about  two 
Dutch  miles  from  Calcutta/  where  they  were 
entertained  with  an  excellent  amateur  concert 
and  '  an  elegant  supper/  At  midnight  the  party 
rode  back  to  Calcutta.  The  following  evening 
there  was  a  grand  ball  at  the  Court  House,  at 
which  the  company  was  '  very  numerous  and  all 
magnificently  dressed,  especially  the  ladies/  whose 
jewels  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Dutchmen. 
The  (  collation/  which  was  served  in  an  adjoining 
apartment,  also  met  with  their  appreciation, 
and  '  the  whole  was  conducted  with  great 
elegance,  lasting  till  the  next  morning/  On  the 
following  day  the  Director  and  his  company  de- 
parted under  the  full  salute  of  nineteen  guns  from 
the  Fort. 

The  visit  of  the  Dutch  magnates  was  but 
one  of  many  such  which  Thackeray  must  have 
witnessed  during  his  five  years  at  the  Presidency, 
and  the  state  which  accompanied  them,  and  the 
gaieties  which  Calcutta  was  able  to  provide  for 
its  guests,  are  evidence  that  the  city  was  already 
entering  upon  that  period  of  social  splendour 
which  has  made  the  succeeding  two  decades  so 
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famous  in  its  history.  To  a  youth  not  yet  twenty- 
one,  with  a  promising  career  in  the  Company's 
service  before  him,  the  gay  capital  offered  number- 
less distractions,  but  how  little  effect  they  had  in 
taming  the  head  of  the  practical,  clear-sighted 
young  Englishman,  and  how  little  they  succeeded 
in  alienating  his  thoughts  from  home,  his  own 
actions  were  soon  to  prove. 
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JANE   AND  HENRIETTA  THACKERAY 

So  successful  had  Thackeray's  early  career  in  the 
Company's  service  proved,  that  within  four  years 
of  his  arrival  he  was  able  to  carry  out  a  plan  that 
he  had  cherished  since  he  first  landed  in  India. 
It  is  typical  of  the  homely  family  life  of  the 
Thackerays  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  no 
sooner  had  things  prospered  with  this  youngest 
scion  of  the  house  in  far-away  Bengal  than  his 
thoughts  turned  instinctively  homewards  and  he 
endeavoured  to  gather  round  him  something  of 
the  home  atmosphere  by  bringing  out  two  of  his 
sisters  to  keep  house  for  him.  in  Calcutta.  Amid 
all  the  distractions  and  ambitions  of  his  new 
life,  Thackeray  had  never  forgotten  the  quiet 
English  home  that  he  had  left  and  the  claims 
it  still  had  upon  him.  Duty  and  inclination 
alike  led  him  to  send  for  two  of  his  sisters  to 
share  the  home  that  he  had  made  for  them  in 
Calcutta. 

Of  the  two  sisters,  Jane,  the   elder,  made   no 
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pretensions  to  beauty,  but  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged to   be   a   charming  English   girl  endowed 
with  much  practical  wisdom  and  strong  common 
sense.     An  elder  sister  in  a  large  family,  she  had 
already  acquired  considerable  experience  in  the 
management  of  household  affairs,  which  eminently 
fitted  her  to  preside  over  her  brother's  bachelor 
establishment,  and  later  over  one  of  her  own.     '  If 
there  is  a  sensible  man  in  India  he  will  find  out 
Jane/  her  mother  is  reported  to  have  said,  little 
dreaming  that  the  '  sensible  man  *  who  was  waiting 
for  her  was  to  become  no  less  a  person  than  the 
most  famous  geographer  of  his  day,  who  after  a 
distinguished  career  was  to  find  a  last  resting-place 
among  England's  honoured  dead  in  Westminister 
Abbey.     Henrietta,   the   younger   sister,   was  the 
beauty  of  the  family,  and  she  holds  pride  of  place 
as  one  of  the  first  of  a  long  succession  of  beautiful 
women  who,  in  the  years  that  followed,  came  out  to 
India  and  gave  such  brilliance  to  Calcutta  society. 
Ladies  were  few  in  India  in  those  days  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  a  beautiful  English  girl,  straight 
from   home,   with   all   the   charm   of  youth   and 
freshness  still  upon  her,  was  soon  surrounded  by 
many  suitors,  and  that  her  marriage  to  one  of  the 
most  eligible  men  of  the  day  in  Bengal  was  not 
long  delayed. 

It  was  a  gay  and  pleasure-loving  society  to 
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which  Jane  and  Henrietta  Thackeray  were  intro- 
duced. As  sisters  of  the  friend  and  Assistant  of 
the  Governor,  every  door  in  Calcutta  was  open  to 
them  and  from  the  first  they  were  admitted  to 
the  inner  circle  of  the  social  life  of  the  day.  It 
was  not  indeed  the  brilliant  society  that  Thackeray 
himself  was  to  find  on  his  return  to  Calcutta  a  few 
years  later  when,  under  the  Governorship  of  Warren 
Hastings,  so  many  famous  names  crowd  upon  the 
scene.  The  Lady  Anne  Monson  had  not  yet 
arrived  with  her  pretentious  social  claims  to  set 
the  fashions.  Madame  Grand,  the  acknowledged 
beauty  of  her  day,  had  not  yet  begun  the  chequered, 
but  brilliant  career  that,  long  after  her  exciting 
transit  across  the  Calcutta  stage,  was  to  end  amidst 
all  the  dignity  and  state  that  were  due  to  the 
Princesse  Talleyrand  Perigord,  wife  of  the  greatest 
Minister  of  France  in  the  first  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  beautiful  Frances  Wilton, 
Lady  Chambers,  and  the  no  less  lovely  Benedetta 
Ramus,  Lady  Day,  and  last  but  not  least  the 
'incomparable  Marion/  the  Lady  Governoress 
herself,  were  all  constellations  soon  to  rise,  with 
others  scarcely  less  famous  than  themselves,  upon 
the  horizon  of  Calcutta  society.  The  Thackeray 
sisters  arrived  during  the  interval  between  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  Surajudowlah,  when  only 
one  Englishwoman,  whose  name  has  come  down 
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to  us,  remained  to  face  the  horrors  of  the  Black 
Hole,  and  the  sudden  impetus  given  to  Calcutta 
society  by  the  appointment  of  the  three  new 
Members  of  Council  from  home  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  exact  number  of 
Englishwomen  actually  in  Calcutta  at  the  time 
when  the  Thackeray  sisters  arrived,  but  though 
several  of  those  who  had  fled  from  Calcutta  in 
1756  returned  immediately  after  its  recapture,  and 
many  had  since  come  out  from  home,  the  number 
cannot  have  been  large.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  Calcutta  society,  more  especially 
the  bachelor  portion  of  it,  eagerly  awaited  the 
arrival  of  every  ship  from  home.  From  the  first 
settlement  of  Europeans  in  India  the  arrival  of  their 
countrywomen,  bringing  with  them  something  of 
the  home  life  to  ameliorate  the  hardships  of  exile, 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  greatest  excitement  to 
the  small  and,  for  the  most  part,  bachelor  com- 
munities. Who  holds  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
Englishwoman  in  Bengal  is  a  moot  point,  though 
Mrs.  John  Evans,  wife  of  the  famous  Parson  Evans, 
the  first  English  Chaplain  in  Bengal  in  the  days 
of  Job  Charnock,  has  strong  claims.  The  first 
European  ladies  to  make  the  voyage  to  India  were 
undoubtedly  Portuguese,  and  of  some  of  these  a 
quaint  glimpse  still  remains  to  us  in  the  records 
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and   writings    of   the    day.     Pietro    Delia    Valle, 
visiting  India  in  1623,  writes  that  the  King  of 
Portugal  thoughtfully    sent  an  annual  cargo  of 
Portuguese    ladies,    '  poor    but     well     descended 
orphans,  '  for  the  special  delight  of  his  faithful 
subjects  who   had  settled  in  India.     They  were 
provided  with  passages  '  at  the  King's  expense 
with  a  dowry  which  the  King  gives  them,  to  the  end 
they  may  be  married  in  India/     Later,  in  another 
account,  we  read  of  the  death  of  a  ship's  officer 
'  whose  illness  was  occasioned  by  a  cold  he  caught 
in  dancing  with  some  ladies  who  were  just  arrived 
from   Europe/    Later    still,    even    several   years 
after  the  Thackeray  sisters  had  come  to  India, 
the  arrival  of  ladies  in  any  considerable  numbers 
seems  to  have  been  an  event  of  such  unusual 
occurrence  as  to  call  for  special  comment.     '  In 
my    last/    we    read    in    a    letter    of    the    time 
which,  however,  is  doubtless  not  intended  to  be 
taken  too  seriously,  '  I  sent  you  an  account  of  the 
number  of  ladies  which  had  arrived  in  the  late 
ships.     There  came  eleven  in  one  vessel,  too  great 
a  number  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  a  round 
house.     Millinery  must  rise  at  least  25  per  cent., 
for  the  above  ladies  when  they  left  England  were 
well  stocked  with  head  dresses  of  different  kinds 
formed  to  the  highest  ton.     But  from  the  unfortu- 
nate disputes  which  daily  arose  during  the  space  of 
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the  three  last  months  of  the  passage  they  had 
scarce  a  cap  left  among  them/  Those  '  three 
last  months  of  the  passage '  conjure  up  such 
visions  of  boredom  and  weariness  of  the  flesh 
that  one  is  hardly  inclined  to  be  surprised  at  the 
result. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  Court  of  Directors, 
intensely  jealous  of  any  one  proceeding  to  visit  its 
Indian  possessions  without  its  permission,  exer- 
cised in  this  respect  almost  as  great  vigilance 
with  regard  to  the  ladies  as  in  the  case  of  the  men. 
Everyone  who  wished  to  land  in  Bengal  had  to 
obtain  a  pass  from  the  Directors,  and  complete  lists 
of  all  residents  in  Calcutta  were  required  to  be 
sent  home  annually.  The  name  of  any  unauthorised 
person  was  thus  at  once  brought  to  light,  the  ladies' 
names  being  as  closely  scrutinised  as  those  of  the 
stronger  sex.  In  1754  the  Court  found  in  the  list 
of  residents  at  Calcutta  the  name  of  a  certain  lady 
who  had  apparently  omitted  to  obtain  permission, 
and  orders  were  at  once  sent  out  to  the  authorities 
in  Calcutta  that  she  was  to  leave  the  country 
without  delay.  But  the  orders  took  nearly  a  year, 
from  the  time  when  the  lists  were  sent  home,  to 
arrive  in  India  and  on  their  receipt  it  was  found 
that  the  lady,  perhaps  anticipating  the  order,  had 
already  left  of  her  own  accord.  So  for  a  moment 
only  her  name  flits  across  the  old  records  and 
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nothing  more  remains  to  tell  who  the  lady  was, 
whence  she  came  and  where  she  went,  who  so 
aroused  the  wrath  of  the  Court  of  Directors  by 
her  unauthorised  presence  in  their  settlement. 
About  the  same  time  a  certain  other  lady  set  out 
from  England  on  board  the  Hardivicke  bound 
ostensibly  for  Madeira,  but  apparently  suspected 
of  intending  to  proceed  to  India  without  having 
asked  the  Company's  permission.  Strict  orders, 
dated  January  the  31st,  1755,  were  accordingly  at 
once  despatched  to  Calcutta.  '  If,  therefore,  she 
shall  be  landed  at  Bengal  or  at  any  other  settle- 
ment under  your  Presidency  '  runs  the  letter  which 
is  delightfully  typical  of  the  Director's  zeal  for  the 
Company's  service  combined  with  a  strict  eye  to 
economy,  '  you  are  hereby  positively  ordered  to 
take  effectual  care  that  she  is  sent  back  to  England 
at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of  the  Hardwicke  upon 
the  first  ship  you  shall  despatch/ 

There  were  several  interesting  women  in  Cal- 
cutta in  the  later  sixties  and  early  seventies  whom 
the  Thackeray  sisters  cannot  fail  to  have  known 
in  the  extremely  limited  society  of  the  day.  From 
the  survivors  of  '  the  Troubles/  as  the  events 
connected  with  the  capture  of  Calcutta  by  Sura- 
judo  wlah  were  always  called,  they  must  have 
heard  accounts  at  first  hand  of  all  that  English  men 
and  women  had  endured  in  those  terrible  days  of 
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June  1756.  There  was  one  woman  who  had 
survived  even  the  horrors  of  the  Black  Hole  itself, 
and  though  Mrs.  Mary  Carey  did  not  move  in  the 
inner  circle  of  society  which  had  thrown  wide  its 
doors  to  the  Miss  Thackerays,  they  doubtless 
heard  from  her  own  lips  the  story  of  that  awful 
night.  She  was  probably  the  only  woman  who 
remained  with  the  beleaguered  garrison,  all  the 
other  women  and  children  having  been  sent  down 
the  river  to  seek  refuge  at  Fulta.  Her  survival 
of  the  horrors  of  the  Black  Hole,  which  were  fatal 
to  so  many  of  her  fellow  sufferers,  is  a  remarkable 
tribute  to  her  courage  and  endurance,  but  it  is 
only  typical  of  the  splendid  front  that  English- 
women showed  in  these  early  days  to  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  that  surrounded  them.  Their  strength 
in  battling  with  the  climate  seemed  to  exceed 
even  that  of  the  men.  '  About  two-thirds  of  the 
men  died  of  fluxes  and  fevers/  we  are  told  in  a 
letter  of  January  the  20th,  1757,  which  narrates  the 
retreat  to  Fulta  :  '  the  European  ladies  held  out 
the  best  of  all :  for  few  or  none  of  them  died, 
which  wTas  surprising,  as  they  scarce  had  cloaths  to 
wear/  One  among  the  survivors  of  the  flight  to 
Fulta,  who  was  long  a  familiar  figure  in  Calcutta, 
was  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Knox,  widow  of  Dr.  Knox, 
a  surgeon  in  the  Company's  service,  and  from  her 
the    Thackeray    sisters    must    have    heard    many 
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accounts  of  the  dreadful  year  whose  memories 
still  clung  round  Charnock's  city  even  in  the  bright- 
ness of  its  second  youth.  Mrs.  Knox  survived 
'  the  Troubles  '  nearly  sixty  years,  dying  in  Calcutta 
on  October  the  18th,  1815. 

The  lady  known  later  as  the  Begum  Johnson, 
however,  was  in  many  ways  the  most  interesting 
woman  in  Calcutta  in  1770.     Born  in  1725,  the 
daughter  of  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  David,  she 
had  married  first,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  the  nephew 
of  Governor  Braddyll  of  Calcutta.     Left  a  widow, 
she  married  again  in  1748  a  civilian  named  Altham, 
who    died    of    small-pox    twelve   days    after    the 
marriage.     Undeterred  by  these  early  experiences 
in  matrimony  she  married  in  the  following  year 
Mr.  William  Watts,  Second  Member  of  the  Supreme 
Council.     She    was    in    Murshidabad,    where    Mr. 
Watts  was  Chief,  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of 
Calcutta,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  her  friendship 
with  the  Begum,  Surajudowlah's  mother,  that  she 
and  her  husband  escaped  with  their  lives.      Re- 
turning to  England  with  Mr.  Watts  and  their  three 
children  in  1760,  it  might  have  seemed  as  if  her 
adventures,  matrimonial  and  otherwise,  were  over, 
but  such  was  not  the  case.     She  was  soon  afterwards 
left  a  widow  for  the  third  time,  and  her  late  husband's 
affairs  necessitating  her  presence  in  Calcutta,  she 
returned  to  India  about  the  same  time  that  Jane 
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and  Henrietta  Thackeray  went  out  to  join  their 
brother.  During  all  the  time  that  they  remained 
in  India  she  was  a  prominent  figure  in  Calcutta 
society,  and  so  long  did  she  continue  to  reside 
there  that  she  must  have  known  not  only 
'  Sylhet '  Thackeray,  but  his  son  Richmond 
also,  and  may  very  probably  have  seen  his 
grandson,  the  future  famous  novelist  himself,  who 
was  born  in  Calcutta  in  1811,  the  year  before 
her  death.  Hers  is  indeed  a  remarkable  career. 
Five  years  after  her  return  to  India,  on  June 
the  1st,  1774,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  she 
married  the  Rev.  William  Johnson,  Principal 
Chaplain  at  the  Presidency,  who,  in  the  quaintly 
worded  notice  in  the  Bengal  Obituary  '  returned 
to  England  in  a  few  years  after  his  marriage, 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  continued  ever  since  to  reside 
in  Calcutta,  in  a  style  of  dignified  hospitality/ 
'  Her  manners  were  cheerful,  polished,  and 
highly  pleasing/  the  account  continues :  s  she 
abounded  in  anecdote  and  possessing  ease  and 
affability  of  communication  her  conversation  was 
always  interesting  without  any  tendency  to  fatigue 
the  hearer.  She  had  a  strong  understanding  to 
which  she  superadded  much  and  accurate  observa- 
tion. Her  views  of  life  were  correct  and  the 
benevolence  of  her  heart  and  the  warmth  of  her 
affections  continued  unimpaired  to  the  latest  period 
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of  her  life.  Though  prone  to  reflect  and  discrimi- 
nate, yet  her  judgment  did  not  oblige  but  served 
to  guide  and  exalt  her  benevolence.  As  a  Christian 
she  was  sound  in  her  principles  and  exemplified  in 
her  practice  :  in  fine  her  conduct  in  all  the  relations 
of  life  was  such  as  to  gain  the  universal  respect  and 
esteem  of  society.  She  continued  to  enjoy  ex- 
cellent health  till  a  few  weeks  before  her  dissolu- 
tion/ She  died  on  February  the  3rd,  1812,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven,  the  oldest  British  resident  in 
Bengal,  as  the  inscription  placed  over  her  grave 
records. 

But  the  Begum  Johnson  stands  almost  alone, 
one  of  the  few  permanent  figures  in  a  constantly 
changing  society.  Most  of  the  ladies  whose  names 
and  doings  have  survived,  played  but  brief  parts 
on  the  Calcutta  stage.  Many  of  them  married 
and  went  home,  leaving  behind  them  only  the 
memory  of  their  youth  and  beauty  before  time 
and  the  Indian  climate  had  done  their  work. 
Others,  less  fortunate,  the  climate  carried  off  in 
the  flower  of  their  youth,  laying  them  low  with 
paralysing  suddenness  and  filling  the  famous  Park 
Street  Cemetery  with  much  that  was  brightest 
and  most  distinguished  in  Calcutta  life  of  the  day. 
The  cemetery  in  Park  Street,  consecrated  during 
the  hot  weather  of  1768,  lay  a  mile  and  a  half  away 
from  the  Old  Fort,  so  far  in  those  days  that  the 
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Council  made  the  Chaplain  a  special  allowance  of 
30  Us  a  month  for  palanquin  bearers,  so  often 
was  he  called  upon  to  take  the  melancholy 
journey  to  and  fro.  Its  opening  was  hastened  by 
the  particularly  unhealthy  rainy  season  of  1767, 
during  which  no  fewer  than  thirteen  of  the  cove- 
nanted servants  of  the  Company  died.  Many  a 
mournful  little  procession  wended  its  way  during 
those  early  years  across  the  open  maidan  towards 
the  new  cemetery  on  foot,  for  it  was  not  until 
several  years  later  that  an  undertaker's  advertise- 
ment states  that  l  on  account  of  the  great  distance 
of  the  burial  ground,  he  had  built  a  hearse  and 
was  fitting  up  a  mourning  coach/  The  first 
generation  of  Thackerays  in  India  paid  no  toll  to 
the  climate  or  the  hard  conditions  of  life  in  Bengal, 
though  no  fewer  than  five  of  '  Sylhet '  Thackeray's 
seven  sons1  were  destined  to  die  in  India,  his  second 
son,  Richmond,  finding  his  last  resting-place  in 
this  selfsame  Park  Street  Cemetery  at  the  conse- 
cration of  which  his  father  was  doubtless  present. 
Sanitary  conditions  were  far  from  perfect  in 
England  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  they  were  infinitely  worse  in  Calcutta  where 
no  organised  attempt  at  sanitation  had  as  yet 
been  made.     Drainage  there  was  practically  none. 

1  A  sixth  died  on  the  voyage  home.     See  William  Thackeray, 
Appendix  I. 
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Refuse  was  left  to  be  carried  away  by  crows 
and  vultures.  Native  huts,  mud-walled  and 
straw-thatched,  stood  side  by  side  with  some 
of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city,  making  a 
typical  Eastern  picture  of  mingled  squalor  and 
magnificence.  '  The  huts  they  live  in,  which 
are  built  of  mud  and  straw/  writes  Mrs.  Kynders- 
ley,  who  visited  Calcutta  about  this  time,  '  are 
so  low  that  they  can  scarcely  stand  upright 
in  them ;  and  having  no  chimneys,  the  smoke 
of  the  fires  with  which  they  dress  their  victuals 
comes  all  out  of  the  doors  and  is  perhaps  more 
disagreeable  to  the  passenger  than  to  them- 
selves/ The  streets  were  so  irregular  that  they 
looked  '  as  if  all  the  houses  had  been  thrown  up 
in  the  air  and  fallen  down  again  by  accident/ 

Calcutta  was  rapidly  increasing  in  size.  With 
the  establishment  of  more  secure  conditions, 
Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  were  coming  out 
in  ever  increasing  numbers,  and  house  accommoda- 
tion was  becoming  a  serious  difficulty.  Hotels 
as  yet  there  were  none.  Those  who  could  not 
find  accommodation  procured  the  most  suitable 
piece  of  ground  available  and  built  houses  thereon 
regardless  of  their  surroundings  and  without 
any  attempt  at  regularity  or  uniformity.  '  The 
appearance  of  the  best  houses  is  spoiled  by 
the  little  huts  and   such  sort  of  incumbrances, 
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which  are  built  by  the  servants  for  themselves  to 
sleep  in  ;  so  that  all  the  English  part  of  the  town, 
which  is  the  largest,  is  a  confusion  of  very  superb 
and  very  shabby  houses,  dead  walls,  straw  huts, 
warehouses  and  I  know  not  what/ 

It  is  not  surprising  to  read  that  an  illness, 
known  as  '  pucca  fever, '  was  extremely  prevalent 
and  carried  off  a  very  large  number  of  Europeans. 
'  Pucca  fevers,  the  Chowringhee  jungle,  and 
reeking  mud  banks,  made  Calcutta  in  September 
a  second  Batavia,  the  Golgotha  of  India/  Woe 
betide  the  man  or  woman  who  fell  in  those  days. 
The  doctor's  remedies  were  not  only  extremely 
expensive,  but  of  the  most  drastic  nature.  *  As 
the  strength  must  be  supported  in  dysentery, '  runs 
a  medical  opinion  of  the  day,  '  wine  and  solid 
animal  food  are  the  most  appropriate  diet/  It  is 
not  surprising  that  patients  once  attacked  by  this 
fell  disease  speedily  succumbed,  when  we  further 
read  that  they  were  ordered  '  pillaos,  curries, 
grilled  fowls  and  peppered  chicken  broth  ad  libitum 
with  a  glass  or  two  of  medicine  or  a  little  brandy 
and  water  and  a  dessert  of  ripe  fruits/  The 
Portuguese  doctors  are  said  to  have  relied  upon 
'  changing  all  the  European  blood  in  their  patients' 
bodies  into  natives'/  This  was  done  by  vene- 
sections, and  the  patient  was  then  given  '  a  native 
diet  to  protect  him  against  the  maladies  caused 
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by  the  climate, '  regardless  of  the  fact  that  natives 
were  dying  in  hundreds  of  the  same  diseases.  It 
was  a  common  saying  in  Calcutta  that  no  one's 
life  was  worth  two  monsoons.  (  The  Company, ' 
wrote  an  earlier  visitor  to  the  city,  f  has  a  pretty 
good  hospital  at  Calcutta  where  many  go  in  to 
undergo  the  penance  of  physic  but  few  come  out 
to  give  an  account  of  its  operation/  The  remedies 
were  further  so  expensive  that  only  rich  folk  could 
afford  them.  Doctors  made  enormous  fortunes. 
'  The  medical  men  in  Calcutta, '  we  read,  '  make 
their  visits  in  palanquins  and  receive  a  gold  mohur 
from  each  patient  for  every  common  attendance  ; 
extras  are  enormous  ;  medicines  are  also  rated  so 
high  that  it  is  shocking  to  think  of.  So  that 
literally  speaking, '  adds  the  same  writer, '  you  may 
ruin  your  fortune  to  preserve  your  life/ 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  heavy 
mortality  among  the  English  settlers  in  those 
days  was  not  solely  due  to  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  climate.  The  first  Englishmen  in  India, 
while  in  some  directions  they  showed  themselves 
most  ready  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions 
of  the  country,  in  others  exhibited  an  extra- 
ordinary tenacity  in  retaining  habits  that  were 
obviously  unsuited  to  the  country.  It  was  a  time 
of  hard  drinking  at  home,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
unhealthiness    of    the    climate,    which    especially 
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demanded  moderation  in  the  matter  of  strong 
liquors,  the  English  community  kept  up  English 
customs  in  this  respect  with  unabated  vigour. 
Arrack  punch  was  a  famous  beverage  and  seems 
to  have  been  consumed  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
in  the  hot  season  and  monsoon  as  freely  as  in 
the  cold  weather.  There  was  another  wine  *  hot 
boiled  with  cloves,  cinnamon  and  other  spices 
which  the  English  call  burnt  wine,  and  used  to 
drink  frequently  in  the  morning  to  comfort  their 
stomach/  Recently,  however,  English  wines  and 
beers  had  begun  to  be  introduced,  and,  though 
they  were  still  extremely  expensive,  we  read 
that  it  was  usual  for  a  man  to  finish  his  three 
bottles  of  wine  a  day.  Ladies  also  drank  wine 
to  a  much  larger  extent  than  in  modern  times, 
being  reported  by  one  writer  to  have  consumed 
as  much  as  a  bottle  a  day. 

There  was,  however,  a  brighter  side  to  Calcutta 
life  at  this  period  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
to  the  Thackeray  sisters  it  was  doubtless  this 
side  which  chiefly  presented  itself.  The  English 
men  and  women  who  had  to  face  such  trying  con- 
ditions seem  to  have  leagued  themselves  together 
to  forget  their  sorrows  and  discomforts  in  a  constant 
round  of  gaieties.  The  men,  for  the  most  part,  were 
young  writers  and  officers  in  the  Company's  service, 
newly  released  from  home  restrictions  and  placed  in 
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an  enviable  position  of  independence  and  authority, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  a  gradually  increasing  society 
of  English  ladies,  were  bent  on  enjoying  to  the 
full  the  best  that  Calcutta  could  offer  them.  The 
constant  sickness  among  its  members  and  the 
rapidly  growing  number  of  graves  in  Park  Street 
Cemetery,  combined  with  the  feeling  of  isolation 
that  a  six  months'  voyage  round  the  Cape  gave 
to  the  little  English  community  in  Calcutta,  would 
have  weighed  heavily  upon  its  spirits  had  not  its 
members  sought  constant  distraction  and  amuse- 
ment. It  is  small  matter  for  surprise  if  the  little 
company  of  Englishwomen,  with  no  serious  business 
or  official  occupations  to  wile  away  the  time,  entered 
into  a  whirl  of  social  engagements  and  danced  night 
after  night  with  a  devotion  that  astonished  and 
amazed  the  casual  visitor.  The  ladies  of  Calcutta 
were  famous  for  their  passion  for  dancing,  not 
only  during  these  years  but  several  decades  later. 
'  Consumptions  are  very  frequent  among  the 
ladies/  wrote  Lord  Valentia  in  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  f  which  I  attribute  in 
a  great  measure  to  their  incessant  dancing  even 
during  the  hottest  weather.  After  such  violent 
exercise  they  go  into  the  verandas  and  expose 
themselves  to  a  cool  breeze  and  damp  atmosphere 
with  disastrous  results/ 

A  special  ball  was  always  given  on  the  arrival 
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of  a  ship,  at  which  the  ladies  on  board  might 
make  their  debut  into  Calcutta  society.  (  The 
first  thing  done  after  we  had  recovered  our 
looks/  wrote  a  lady  whose  letter  is  quoted  in 
Macintosh's  '  Travels/  '  is  for  the  captain  to  give 
an  entertainment  to  which  they  issue  general 
invitations  :  and  everybody  with  the  look  and 
attendance  of  a  gentleman  is  at  liberty  to  make 
his  appearance.  The  speculative  ladies,  who  have 
come  out  in  the  different  ships,  dress  themselves 
with  all  the  splendour  they  can  assume,  exhaust- 
ing upon  finery  all  the  little  stock  of  money 
they  have  brought  out  with  them  from  Europe/ 
To  some  such  entertainment  Jane  and  Henrietta 
Thackeray  were  doubtless  bidden  on  their  arrival, 
and  the  gay  society  into  which  they  were  suddenly 
plunged  must  have  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
quiet  family  life  they  had  hitherto  led  at  home. 
The  houses  in  which  spinsters  stayed  were  always 
besieged  by  callers,  and  uninteresting  and  unpre- 
possessing to  the  last  degree  must  have  been  those 
to  whom  a  varied  choice  in  the  way  of  matrimony 
was  not  presented. 

The  manner  of  life  and  many  of  the  customs  in 
vogue  in  the  Calcutta  society  of  the  day,  prepared 
for  them  to  a  certain  extent  as  they  had  been 
by  their  brother's  letters,  must  yet  have  come 
with    something   of   a    shock   to    the    Thackeray 
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sisters.  The  partiality  for  the  hooka  could  not 
fail  to  excite  surprise  in  the  eyes  of  English  girls 
just  out  from  home.  The  hooka  is  a  pipe  with  a 
large  bowl  made  to  stand  on  the  ground,  the 
smoke  being  inhaled  through  a  long  tube  which  is 
usually  wound  round  the  stem  and  which  is  known 
as  the  snake.  There  was  a  special  servant  kept 
in  every  household,  the  hookaburdar,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  prepare  the  hooka  and  bring  it  behind 
his  master's  chair  after  meals  or  at  any  other  time 
required.  '  Even  the  Writers/  Philip  Stanhope 
relates  in  his  '  Genuine  Letters  of  Asiaticus ' 
referring  to  his  visit  to  Calcutta  in  1774,  (  whose 
salary  and  perquisites  scarce  amount  to  £200 
a  year  continue  to  be  attended  wherever  they 
go  by  their  hookaburdar  or  servant,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  replenish  the  hooka  with  the  necessary 
ingredients  and  to  keep  up  the  fire  with  his  breath/ 
Ladies,  too,  appreciated  the  delights  of  the 
hooka  and  many  were  inveterate  smokers.  Even 
when  they  went  abroad  their  hookaburdars  accom- 
panied them.  An  invitation  to  a  concert  and 
supper  at  the  Governor-General's  a  few  years  later 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  habit. 
'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hastings  '  it  runs  '  present  their 

compliments  to  Mr.  and  request  the  favour 

of  his  company  to  a  concert  and  supper  on  Thursday 
next    at    Mrs.    Hastings'    house    in    town.     The 
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concert  to  begin  at  8  o'clock.     Mr. is  requested 

to  bring  no  servants  except  his  houccabardar. 
October  the  1st,  1779/  Even  to  a  dance  the  hooka 
might  be  taken,  and  though  according  to  the 
quaint  rules  of  a  series  of  subscription  dances 
at  the  Calcutta  theatre  a  few  years  later  it  might 
f  not  be  admitted  to  the  ball  room  itself,  it  could 
be  admitted  to  the  supper  room,  to  the  card  rooms, 
to  the  boxes  in  the  theatre  and  to  each  side  of  the 
Assembly  Room  between  the  large  pillars  and 
the  walls/ 

This,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  customs  of 
Calcutta  that  must  have  seemed  strange  to  the 
quietly-bred  English  sisters.  Even  the  ordinary 
routine  of  daily  life  was  utterly  different  from  that 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  Astir  at  day- 
break in  the  hot  season  to  catch  the  few  cool 
moments  of  the  day,  or  later  during  the  few  short 
months  of  glorious  cold  weather  that  redeem  the 
Calcutta  climate,  walking  or  riding  and  meeting 
their  numerous  acquaintances,  they  would  return 
in  time  for  breakfast  between  9  and  10  o'clock. 
From  then  till  two  in  the  winter  months  the  male 
population  of  Calcutta  was  busy  at  work  in  office. 
In  the  hot  weather  most  Englishmen  retired  to 
their  own  homes  still  earlier.  The  days  of  many 
files  and  heavy  office  work  were  not  yet.  '  I  take 
great  care  to  spare  myself/  writes  Chief  Justice 
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Impey  to  his  brother  in  England,  '  never  sitting 
in  Court  after  one  at  noon/  in  strange  contrast 
to  the  practice  of  the  present  day  when  the  High 
Court  sits  with  unvarying  regularity  throughout 
the  year  from  eleven  till  five.     No  one  overburdened 
himself  with  work  in  those  days  in  India.     Dinner 
was  at  two  o'clock,  a  heavy  meal  of  many  courses 
to  which  the  ladies  sat  down  in  the  full  splendour 
of  silk  and  velvet,  powder  and  pomatum,  much 
as  they  would  have  done  in  the  most  modish 
society  at  home.     Only  the  men  appear  to  have 
made   a   concession    to   the   climate   by   donning 
white  suits.     '  During  the  whole  period  of  dinner ' 
we  read  '  boys  with  flappers  and  fans  surround  you, 
procuring  you   at   least   a   tolerably  comfortable 
artificial    atmosphere/     Overhead    punkahs    were 
not  yet  in  fashion,  invented  later,  as  some  writers 
aver,  by  a  perspiring  office  clerk  who  finally  slung 
the  top  of  his  office  table  to  a  hook  in  the  ceiling 
and  sought  relief  by  swinging  it  to  and  fro.     After 
dinner,    at    which    wine    was    almost    universally 
partaken  of,  every  one  retired  to  his  own  room 
and  went  to  bed,  completely  undressing  for  greater 
comfort  and  repose  *  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  midnight  hour/     On  awakening  the  hairdresser 
was  required  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  afternoon 
siesta  and  to  prepare  for  the  evening  drive  or  stroll. 
Carriages  were  only  just  beginning  to  come  into 
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general  use,  palanquins  having  previously  furnished 
the  only  means  of  conveyance,  though  so  rapid 
was  the  progress  in  this  as  in  other  directions 
during  these  years  in  Calcutta  that  chaises  and 
curricles  soon  became  numerous,  while  Philip 
Francis,  appointed  member  of  Council  in  1774, 
introduced  a  four-in-hand.  Those  who  took  the 
air  on  foot  strolled  about  the  open  spaces  round 
the  Lai  Diggee  (Red  Tank)  which  lay  just  outside 
the  Old  Fort  and  which  though  long  since  given  the 
honorific  name  of  Dalhousie  Square  still  remains 
the  Lai  Diggee  to  the  native  population.  The 
only  road  fit  for  driving  on  was  outside  the  Old 
Fort  near  the  river  side,  a  *  clean  airy  spot '  as 
Mrs.  KyndersJey  describes  it  (  free  from  smoke  or 
any  encumbrances  called  the  Corse  (because  it 
is  a  road  the  length  of  a  corse  or  two  miles)  in  a  sort 
of  ring  or  rather  angle  made  on  purpose  to  take 
the  air  in,  which  the  company  frequent  in  their 
carriages  about  sunset  or  in  the  morning  before 
the  sun  is  up/  But  even  this,  the  best  drive  and 
most  airy  space  Calcutta  could  provide,  was  not 
an  unmixed  joy  if  one  is  to  believe  the  words  of 
an  old  song  which  laments  that  those  who  frequented 
it  '  swallowed  ten  mouthful s  of  dust  for  one  of 
fresh  air/ 

Beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Old  Fort,  round 
which  Calcutta  proper  was  still  closely  grouped, 
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were  a  certain  number  of  garden  houses  whither 
the  European  residents  betook  themselves  in  the 
hot  weather  or  whenever  they  were  able  to  escape 
from  their  duties  or  engagements  in  the  town. 
Chowringhee,  now  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares 
connecting  the  city  with  the  residential  quarters, 
was  then  considered  '  out  of  town/  while  beyond 
it  lay  thick  jungle.  Palanquin  bearers  charged 
double  fees  for  the  journey,  and  even  so  showed 
great  reluctance  to  go  so  far  afield.  At  night 
'  servants  returned  from  it  in  parties,  having  left 
their  good  clothes  behind  for  fear  of  dacoits  which 
infested  the  outskirts  of  Chowringhee/  Even 
several  years  later  there  were  only  two  houses 
beyond  it,  one  belonging  to  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the 
Chief  Justice,  round  which  '  a  guard  of  sepoys 
was  allowed  to  patrol  at  night,  occasionally 
firing  off  their  muskets  to  keep  off  the  dacoits/ 
The  native  bazaar,  which  was  situated  at  the  western 
end  of  Chowringhee,  was  '  full  of  little  shabby 
looking  shops '  which  English  people  seldom 
visited,  sending  for  the  shopman  to  bring  their 
wares  for  inspection  or  relying  upon  their  servants 
to  do  their  shopping  for  them.  '  Indeed  if  they 
do  not/  adds  Mrs.  Kyndersley,  the  lively  corre- 
spondent to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  graphic  a 
description  of  Calcutta  at  this  time, { it  is  much  the 
same,  for  at  all  events  they  are  sure  to  be  cheated/ 
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Large  and  commodious  as  the  Thackeray 
sisters  must  have  considered  the  English  houses  in 
Calcutta,  they  did  not  find  them  all  that  could  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  comfort.  Articles  of  English 
furniture  had  always  been  scarce  and  much  had 
been  destroyed  during  the  capture  of  the  city  or  lost 
during  the  flight  to  Fulta,  while  new  things  came  out 
to  India  but  slowly  and  at  great  cost  in  those  days. 
'  Paper  or  wainscot  are  improper/  writes  Mrs. 
Kyndersley  in  1768, '  both  on  account  of  the  heat, 
the  vermin,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  done. 
The  rooms  are  therefore  all  whited  walls  but 
plastered  in  panels,  which  has  a  pretty  effect,  and 
are  generally  ornamented  with  prints,  looking 
glasses,  or  whatever  else  can  be  procured  from 
Europe.  The  floors  are  likewise  plaster,  covered  all 
over  with  fine  matt,  which  is  nailed  down,  for 
although  carpets  are  manufactured  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  they  are  such  an  addition  to  the 
heat  that  they  are  seldom  made  use  of ;  the 
rooms  are  few  but  mostly  very  large  and  lofty ; 
many  of  the  new  built  houses  have  glass  windows 
which  are  pleasant  to  the  eye  but  not  so  well 
calculated  for  the  climate  as  the  old  ones  which 
are  made  of  cane/ 

Furniture  was  difficult  to  obtain.  The  Indian 
workman  had  not  yet  learned  the  art  of  reproducing 
English  articles,  and  to   import  heavy  pieces  of 
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furniture  from  England  was  exceedingly  expensive. 
Consequently  one  seldom  at  that  period  saw  a  room 
where  all  the  chairs  and  couches  were  of  one  sort. 
'  People  of  the  first  consequence/  we  read,  '  are 
forced  to  pick  them  up  as  they  can,  either  from 
the  captains  of  European  ships  or  from  China 
or  having  some  made  by  the  blundering  carpenters 
of  the  country  or  send  for  them  to  Bombay  which 
are  generally  received  about  three  years  after 
they  are  bespoke,  so  that  those  people  who  have 
great  good  luck  generally  get  their  houses  tolerably 
well  equipped  by  the  time  they  are  quitting  them 
to  return  to  England ' — an  eventuality  not  un- 
known even  in  the  twentieth  century. 

It  was  a  strange  scene  of  mingled  luxury  and 
discomfort,  of  splendour  and  squalor,  of  outward 
gaiety  and  inward  discontent.  The  Thackeray 
sisters  found  wanting  many  of  those  little  comforts 
which  in  their  English  home  they  had  regarded  as 
the  ordinary  necessities  of  life,  while  at  the  same 
time  luxuries,  altogether  beyond  their  previous 
experience,  surrounded  them  on  all  sides.  The 
number  of  silent-footed,  white-robed  servants — we 
read  of  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  ten  to  wait  upon 
a  family  of  four  people— eager  to  forestall  their 
slightest  wish,  was  a  new  and  strange  experience 
after  the  small  household  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed.     The    splendour    of    the    balls    and 
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assemblies  and  the  brilliance  of  the  ladies'  costumes 
and  the  gentlemen's  uniforms  rivalled,  if  they  did 
not  exceed,  in  magnificence  the  most  fashionable 
gatherings  of  the  day  at  home,  and  they  must 
have  seemed  especially  sumptuous  to  the  quietly 
nurtured  English  sisters.  Every  evening  after 
the  ride  or  drive,  when  there  was  no  dancing  or 
other  special  gaiety,  the  most  fashionable  ladies 
kept  open  house  and  all  the  young  men  of  the 
place  gathered  in  their  drawing  rooms.  Play 
ran  high  and  large  sums  changed  hands  at  whist  and 
other  games.  '  You  must  know,  my  friend/  wrote 
Philip  Francis  in  one  of  his  letters  home  a  few  years 
later,  f  that  on  one  blessed  day  of  the  present  year 
of  our  Lord  I  had  won  about  twenty  thousand 
poimds  at  whist/  But  there  must  have  been  many 
who,  in  the  midst  of  this  oriental  splendour,  sighed, 
like  Francis,  for  the  simpler  joys  of  home.  '  Here 
I  live/  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Burke,  '  master 
of  the  finest  house  in  Bengal  with  a  hundred 
servants,  a  country  house  and  spacious  gardens, 
horses  and  carriages,  yet  so  perverse  is  my  nature 
that  the  devil  take  me  if  I  would  not  exchange 
the  best  dinner  and  the  best  company  I  ever  saw 
in  Bengal  for  a  beefsteak  and  claret  at  the  "  Horn  M 
and  let  me  choose  my  company/ 

It  was  in  this  city  of  strange  contrasts  that 
Henrietta  Thackeray  first  met  her  future  husband. 
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Mr.  John  Cartier,  the  Governor,  being  without  wife 
or  sister  of  his  own  in  Calcutta  to  preside  at  his 
entertainments,  and  young  Thackeray,  being  his 
protege  and  Assistant,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  two  sisters  resided  in  the  Governor's 
house,  giving  him  useful  assistance  in  dispensing  his 
official  and  private  hospitality.  In  any  case  they 
were  bound  to  have  seen  much  of  any  guest  who 
came  from  up  country  to  stay  with  the  Governor, 
and  it  was  at  his  house  in  all  probability  that 
Henrietta  Thackeray  and  James  Harris  first  met. 
Mr.  James  Harris  had  succeeded  Mr.  John  Cartier 
as  chief  at  Dacca  on  the  latter's  appointment  to 
the  Governorship  of  Bengal.  Like  his  predecessor, 
he  had  also  spent  almost  all  his  inland  service  at 
Dacca.  He  had  already  been  thirteen  years  in 
India  and  was  thus  considerably  older  than 
Henrietta  Thackeray.  For  two  and  a  half  years  he 
had  been  a  widower,  and  unless  there  was  another 
James  Harris,1  the  Catherine  Harris  who  died  on 
August  the  29th,  1768,  was  his  second  wife,  there 
being  a  record  in  St.  John's  Church  of  a  marriage 

1  Burial  Register,  St.  John's  Church. — '  Catherine  Harris,  wife 
of  Mr.  James  Harris,  senior  merchant,  August  the  19th,  1768.' 

Marriage  Register,  St.  John's  Church. — 'James  Harris,  Esq., 
and  Mary  Bagley,  February  the  1st,  1761.' 

There  is  yet  another  entry  which,  if  it  refers  to  the  same  Mr. 
James  Harris,  would  make  Henrietta  Thackeray  his  fourth  wife. 
Marriage  Register — 'Mr.  Harris  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Cass, 
June  the  16th,  1763.' 
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between  James  Harris  and  Mary  Bagley  in  1761. 
The  marriage,  however,  from  a  social  and  worldly 
point  of  view  was  an  excellent  one.  John  Cartier 
had  risen  straight  from  the  Chiefship  of  Dacca 
to  the  Governorship  of  Bengal, f  the  finest  situation 
in  the  world  attainable  by  a  subject/  as  Philip 
Francis  wrote  of  it  a  few  years  later.  James 
Harris  thus  had  an  assured  position,  with  every 
prospect  of  further  advancement  had  he  desired 
it.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  typical 
civilian  of  the  old  regime,  enjoying  his  dignities 
to  the  full,  extravagant  and  given  to  show,  yet 
a  capable  official  and  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
Company.  When  he  met  Henrietta  Thackeray 
he  had  already  made  a  considerable  fortune  and 
had  begun  to  contemplate  retirement,  preferring  the 
position  his  wealth  would  secure  for  him  at  home 
to  the  hope  of  further  advancement  in  India. 

The  wedding  took  place  on  January  the  15th, 
1771,  most  probably — unless  it  was  solemnised  in  a 
private  house — in  St.  John's  Chapel  in  the  Old 
Fort,  the  temporary  building  which  Mrs.  Kynders- 
ley  had  described  '  as  an  apology  for  a  Church  ' 
two  years  before.  Shortly  afterwards  the  newly 
married  couple  left  for  Dacca,  where,  for  a  time, 
James  Harris  resumed  his  duties  as  Chief  of  the 
Factory,  and  where,  seven  months  later,  '  Sylhet ' 
Thackeray  was  appointed  Fourth  in  Council. 
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Thackeray  had  now  completed  five  years'  service 
at  the  Presidency,  and  the  time  had  come  for  him 
to  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  Company's  stations 
up  country.  Not  only  was  it  desirable  for  him, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency  in  the  service, 
to  gain  the  wider  experience  which  could  only 
be  acquired  by  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  country  than  residence  in  the  Presidency  town 
afforded,  it  was  also  essential  that  he  should  at 
least  for  a  time  seek  service  in  one  of  the  Company's 
out-stations  if  he  was  desirous  of  making  the 
speedy  fortune  that  was  then  the  dream  of  every 
young  civilian.  It  was  in  the  up-country  stations 
at  Patna,  Cossimbazar,  Rajmahal  and  Dacca 
that  almost  all  the  great  fortunes  of  those  days 
were  made,  and  when,  in  the  ordinary  course,  it 
came  to  a  question  as  to  which  of  those  stations 
Thackeray  should  be  transferred,  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  choice  should  fall  upon  Dacca. 
John  Cartier  had  spent  almost  all  his  inland  service 
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in  the  old  Eastern  capital  and  to  his  residence 
there  he  owed  the  very  considerable  fortune  with 
which,  after  his  brief  tenure  of  office  as  Governor 
of  Bengal,  he  was  already  meditating  retirement. 
Dacca,  with  its  great  opportunities  of  private  trade, 
had  always  been  considered  one  of  the  prizes  of 
the  service.  Even  so  far  back  as  the  days  of 
'  Pirate '  Pitt,  grandfather  of  the  great  Lord 
Chatham,  it  had  been  a  coveted  post.  '  I  hope 
you  may  go  to  Dacca  which  I  take  to  be  as  advan- 
tageous a  post  as  most  in  the  Company's  service/ 
wrote  Pitt  to  a  friend  in  1701,  and  many  fortunes 
had  been  made  in  the  famous  Eastern  capital 
since  then.  It  was  there  that  James  Harris, 
Thackeray's  recently  made  brother-in-law,  was 
still  Chief  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Company's 
affairs  in  Eastern  Bengal.  John  Cartier,  therefore, 
anxious  to  do  his  best  for  his  friend  and  Assistant, 
could  offer  him  no  appointment  more  suitable  or 
more  promising  than  a  seat  in  the  Council  at  Dacca. 
Accordingly  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  in  the 
Public  Department,  dated  August  the  25th,  1771, 
Mr.  William  Makepeace  Thackeray's  appointment 
as  Fourth  in  Council  there  is  notified.  '  We  have 
thought  it  proper,'  writes  the  President  and  Council 
to  Mr.  James  Harris  at  Dacca, '  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
post  of  Fourth  in  Council  at  your  factory  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  William  Makepeace  Thackeray 
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thereto/  To  five  peaceful  unadventurous  years 
at  the  Presidency  were  to  succeed  five  years  of 
constant  activity  and  variety  before  Thackeray, 
after  only  ten  years'  service,  bade  a  final  farewell 
to  India. 

It  was  a  rough  and  trying  journey  for  a  young 
Englishwoman,  recently  emerged  from  the  quiet  of 
an  English  home,  and  one  that  few  Englishwomen 
had  as  yet  undertaken.  Between  Dacca  and 
Calcutta  there  was  no  through  communication  by 
road.  The  old  Eastern  capital  lay  cut  off  by 
a  network  of  rivers,  commanding  the  mouths 
of  the  Meghna  and  the  Brahmaputra  and  the 
innumerable  estuaries  that  empty  themselves  into 
the  sea  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The 
whole  eleven  days'  journey  had  to  be  done  by  river, 
and  the  only  means  of  conveyance  was  by  coun- 
try boats.  A  small  flotilla  usually  accompanied 
English  travellers  of  consequence  and  the  Fourth 
in  Council  at  Dacca  and  his  sister  doubtless  took 
with  them  a  considerable  number  of  servants,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  stores,  furniture  and  other 
belongings  which  were  not  likely  to  be  obtainable 
in  their  new  head-quarters.  They  themselves 
travelled  in  large  commodious  country  boats, 
known  as  budgerows,  which  resemble  English 
house-boats  on  a  small  scale,  though  some  of  the 
state  budgerows  on  the  Hooghly  were  of  enormous 
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size  capable,  like  the  Governor  of  Chinsura's  barge 
described  by  Stavorinus,  of  accommodating  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  persons  at  table.  The 
usual  accommodation,  however,  was  two  fairly 
large  rooms,  the  servants  travelling  in  smaller 
mat-roofed  country  boats  behind,  one  of  which 
served  as  a  kitchen,  and  was  attached  to  the 
budgerow  only  at  meal  -  times.  Their  progress 
was  tedious  in  the  extreme  save  when  wind  and 
tide  favoured  them.  Then,  with  sails  set,  they 
made  rapid  headway.  Against  stream  and  without 
a  favourable  breeze  they  could  only  proceed 
with  difficulty  by  rowing,  poling,  and  occasionally, 
where  the  bank  allowed,  by  towing.  There  is 
almost  always  a  breeze,  however,  on  the  open 
rivers,  and  the  delightful  coolness  after  the  heat 
of  Calcutta,  must  have  more  than  compensated 
for  the  slowness  of  the  progress. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season  that 
Thackeray  and  his  sister  set  out  for  their  new 
head-quarters.  Everywhere  the  rivers  were  at 
their  highest,  swollen  by  the  heavy  rains  up 
country,  and  progress  was  not  only  slow  but 
accompanied  by  considerable  danger.  The  violence 
of  the  stream,  more  particularly  at  the  innumerable 
junctions  of  the  various  rivers,  made  their  passage 
extremely  difficult  for  small  boats,  progress  against 
stream  entailing  much  labour,  while  moving  with 
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it,  needed  extreme  caution  to  avoid  being  dashed 
against  the  banks  or  capsized  upon  the  sand-banks 
that  make  the  navigation  of  these  rivers  a  work 
of  such  great  difficulty.  Between  the  mouths 
of  the  Hooghly  and  the  Brahmaputra  lies  one 
vast  network  of  rivers,  the  various  outlets  through 
which  the  Ganges  from  time  to  time  has  forced 
its  passage  to  the  sea.  Along  all  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  stretches  an  immense  belt  of 
untouched  forest,  known  as  the  Sundarbans, 
wellnigh  impenetrable  and  devoid  of  habitation, 
which  Jane  Thackeray  was  destined  to  know  so 
well  in  after  years.  Further  north  the  land  had 
long  since  been  cleared,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
broad  expanse  of  river  lay  wide  flat  stretches 
of  rich  alluvial  soil,  the  well-tilled  rice-fields  of 
Eastern  Bengal. 

Day  after  day  the  little  fleet,  that  bore  the 
Fourth  in  Council  at  Dacca  to  his  destination, 
threaded  its  way  along  the  maze  of  watercourses. 
For  the  most  part  the  route  kept  to  the  narrower 
streams,  only  occasionally  emerging  on  to  the 
broad  riverways,  tide-swept  and  exposed  to  the 
full  fury  of  the  elements,  out  of  which  the  country 
boats  hurried  into  side  streams  and  narrow  khals 
as  quickly  as  they  could  for  greater  safety.  The 
whole  of  this  delta  land  at  the  head  of  the  Bay 
is  peculiarly  liable  to   severe  storms  during  the 
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rainy  season  and  no  boatman  will  venture  on  the 
broader  rivers  if  rough  weather  is  indicated. 
Besides  the  danger  from  storm  and  currents, 
travellers  were  then  also  exposed  to  attacks 
from  the  innumerable  bands  of  dacoits  who  infested 
these  rivers.  Police  control  was  as  yet  practically 
unknown  and  the  rivers  furnished  the  easiest 
possible  means  of  escape  after  the  commission 
of  crime.  In  swift  sailing  boats,  lawless  com- 
panies of  banditti  swept  down  upon  the  peaceful 
villages  that  lay  along  the  river  bank,  robbing  and 
murdering  the  terrified  villagers  who  were  in- 
capable of  resistance.  So  weak  had  the  Moghul 
Government  become  in  the  last  days  of  its  inde- 
pendence that  these  bands  of  dacoits  had  grown 
unmolested  into  veritable  armies,  as  many  as 
ten  thousand  being  said  to  have  been  collected 
at  one  time  in  one  corner  of  the  Dacca  District, 
forcing  the  unfortunate  cultivators  to  pay  them 
tribute  on  threat  of  burning  their  homesteads 
and  laying  waste  their  lands. 

Monotonous  as  the  slow  river  journey  was 
liable  to  become  after  several  days  of  cramped 
accommodation  in  a  country  boat,  it  must  at  the 
outset  have  been  full  of  interest  as  a  completely 
new  experience  to  '  Sylhet '  Thackeray  and  his 
sister.  The  scene  was  an  ever-changing  one 
of  infinite  variety.     Huge  lumbering  boats,  heavy 
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laden  with  merchandise,  passed  by  with  the  stream, 
sails  furled  or,   the  breeze  fallen,   with  oarsmen 
standing  on  the  low  flat  roofs,  plying  their  long 
oars   with   slow   rhythmic   motion.     Elsewhere   a 
crowd  of  tiny  fishing  boats  deftly  handled  dotted 
the    river,    the    fishermen    spreading    their    huge 
nets  across  the  stream  or  throwing  their  smaller 
ones  with   wonderful  precision   from  the   banks. 
A  fleet  of  sloops,  with  many  sails  full  set,  bearing 
the   Company's   own   goods   to   the   larger   ships 
that  awaited  them  at  anchor  on  the  Hooghly, 
glided  by,  slow  moving  and  majestic.     On  either 
bank    a    wonderful    greenness    clothed    the    land 
whereon  the  cultivator  was  already  busy  sowing  or 
transplanting  his  winter  crop.     No  large  town  came 
into  view  throughout   the   eleven   days'  journey. 
Only  here  and  there  a  tiny  group  of  mud-built, 
straw- thatched  huts  peeped  out  among  the  palm- 
trees  or  clustered  on  the  water's  edge.     It  was 
all  one  long  stretch  of  typical  Indian  countryside 
save  where    the   forest,    as    yet   untouched,  still 
covered    the   land   and  overhung  the  river  bank. 
Glorious     sunsets     across    the    vast    expanse    of 
waters,    brilliant   beyond   description  during   the 
rains,    were    a    never-to-be-forgotten    sight,    the 
marvellous    reflections    faithfully  portraying  and 
intensifying   every   gorgeous   shade   of    their   in- 
finite varieties  of  colour.     So,  struggling  manfully 
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against  wind  and  stream  the  little  flotilla  of  boats 
entered  the  waters  of  the  Buriganga  and  drew 
near  to  Dacca. 

It  must  have  been  with  intense  interest  that 
the  travellers,  after  their  long  journey,  waited  for 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  city  which  was  to  be  their 
new  home  and  which,  though  they  could  not  then 
foresee  the  future,  was  to  play  so  important  a  part 
in    both    their    lives.     To    Thackeray    himself    it 
meant  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  in  his  service 
under  the  Company  and  one  which  offered  him 
every  prospect  of  rapid  promotion  and  the  speedy 
acquisition   of  a   fortune.     It   was   small  wonder 
that   the   youth    of   twenty-two    looked    forward 
with  high  hopes  to    all  that  the  ancient   capital 
might  hold  in  store  for  him.     Jane  Thackeray, 
apart  from  her  interest   in   her  brother's  career, 
looked     forward    to     rejoining    the    sister    with 
whom   she  had  come   out  to   India,  and  though 
she,    too,    could   not  foresee  the  future,  she  was 
destined    to     become     more     closely    associated 
with     Dacca     than     either     brother     or     sister, 
for    in    the    one-time    capital,    all    unknown    as 
yet,    awaited    her    that    ( sensible    man '    whom 
her  mother  had  prophesied  would  one  day  '  find 
out  Jane/ 

No  Eastern  capital  was  more  fortunate  in  its  ap- 
proach than  Dacca,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
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century.     The  only  highway  that  gave  access  to 
it  was  the  river,  but  the  broad  and  glittering  waters 
of  the  Buriganga  furnished  a  magnificent  approach. 
The  famous  Musulman  fleet,  which  had  for  long 
ridden  at  anchor  in  times  of  peace  opposite  the 
city,  with  its  gorgeous  State  barges  and  wonderful 
variety  of  ships,  had  been  abolished  but  a  few  years 
before   as   one   of   the   first   sweeping   economical 
measures    of   the   new   regime,    but   innumerable 
craft  still  crowded  the  moorings  and  passed  up  and 
down  the  spacious  river  in  view  of  the  long  line  of 
walls  and  towers,  domes  and  minarets  that  clustered 
on  its  banks.     Beyond  the  masts  of  the  shipping, 
for  over  four  miles  along  the  river  bank,  stretched 
the  city  itself.     Though  already  shorn  of  much  of 
its  beauty  by  time  and  neglect,  since  the  great 
Viceroy   Shaista   Khan   had   kept   court   there   a 
hundred  years  before,  it  still  presented  a  splendid 
front  to  the  new-comer  on  the  Buriganga.     Among 
the  numerous  houses  that  stood  close  packed  on 
the  river  bank,  rose  some  of  the  finest  buildings 
of  which  Eastern  Bengal  could  boast.     The  Bara 
Katra,  the  beautiful  palace  built  by  the   Viceroy 
Shah  Shuja,  son  of  the  builder  of  the  Taj  at  Agra, 
faced  the  river,  stately  and  imposing,  its  central 
gateway   of   magnificent   proportions,    flanked  by 
two  smaller  entrances  and  crowned  by  two  octagonal 
towers.     It  was  a  splendid  building  worthy  of  the 
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son  of  the  great  designer  of  the  Taj,  and  so  much 
was  it  admired  as  it  neared  completion,  that  the 
inscription  placed  upon  it  boastfully  declared  that 
it  put  High  Heaven  to  shame  and  was  itself  a 
foretaste  of  the  Paradise  to  come.  Only  a  hundred 
yards  away  stands  the  Chota  Katra,  one  of  the  first 
buildings  of  the  greatest  of  all  Dacca's  Viceroys, 
the  Amir-Ul-Omra  Shaista  Khan.  The  Lalbagh 
Fort,  the  work  of  his  son-in-law,  Prince  Mahomed 
Azim,  the  third  son  of  the  Emperor  Aurungzebe, 
unfinished  like  so  many  Eastern  buildings,  had 
already  fallen  into  decay,  but  its  imposing  battle- 
ments, its  terraces  and  turrets,  and  its  two  massive 
gateways  still  rose  picturesquely  above  the  river 
bank,  guarding  within  it  the  finest  structure  in 
Eastern  Bengal,  the  stately  mausoleum  that  Shaista 
Khan  had  raised  over  the  grave  of  his  favourite 
daughter  Peri  Bibi,  the  '  Lady  Fairy '  as  she  had 
been  affectionately  named. 

Picturesque,  however,  as  Dacca  appeared  from 
the  river  approach,  a  closer  acquaintance  with  it 
revealed  an  even  greater  charm.  Their  arrival, 
anxiously  awaited  by  the  Chief  of  the  Council, 
Mr.  James  Harris  and  his  bride,  William  and 
Jane  Thackeray  had  every  opportunity  of  seeing 
it  to  the  best  advantage.  English  society 
was    extremely    limited,    consisting    only    of    the 
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members  of  Council,  a  few  officers  and  the  Com- 
pany's surgeon.  Fifteen  years  before  during  '  the 
Troubles/  there  had  been  only  three  English- 
women in  the  station  and  though  doubtless  the 
number  had  increased  in  these  more  settled  times, 
it  could  not  have  been  large.  The  French  Factory 
had  already  disappeared  and  though  the  Dutch 
and  Portuguese  still  remained,  it  is  doubtful  if, 
apart  from  international  jealousies  and  hostilites, 
they  were  able  to  contribute  largely  towards  the 
social  amenities  of  the  Station.  It  was  in  the  old 
Musulman  quarters  of  the  city  that  its  chief  charm 
lay.  Dacca  was  the  first  and  only  Eastern  city 
that  Thackeray  and  his  sisters  saw  throughout 
their  residence  in  Bengal.  To  Calcutta  which, 
Eastern  as  it  was  in  many  respects,  owed  its  origin 
entirely  to  the  English  Company,  Dacca  furnished 
a  complete  contrast.  In  the  new  capital  there 
were  no  memories  apart  from  English  occupation. 
Within  it  no  Musulman  viceroy  had  held  his 
court,  leaving  behind  him  those  wonderful  memo- 
rials in  brick  and  stone  which  even  the  Indian 
climate  and  the  vandal  hand  of  man  have  failed 
elsewhere  wholly  to  obliterate.  Founded  by  Eng- 
lishmen and  chosen  as  their  capital,  Calcutta  was 
as  English  as  an  Eastern  city  could  well  be.  Dacca, 
in  striking  contrast,  was  as  yet  almost  untouched 
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by  the  West,  an  oriental  city  upon  which  the  great 
Mogul  Empire  had  indelibly  set  its  impress.  A 
city  of  mosques  and  palaces,  of  Durbar  halls  and 
mausoleums,  of  arched  gateways  and  imposing 
landing  ghats,  of  narrow  winding  streets,  high 
walls  and  dim  mysterious  passages,  there  was 
nothing  of  the  west  in  it  save  the  little  group  of 
buildings  that  formed  the  English  Factory.  Even 
these  were,  for  the  most  part,  native  buildings 
merely  adapted  to  Western  uses.  To  Thackeray 
and  his  sisters  the  novelty  and  fascination  of  this 
Eastern  city  made  strong  appeal,  compensating 
for  the  lack  of  English  society  and  all  the  gaieties 
and  amenities  to  which  they  had  become  accus- 
tomed in  Calcutta. 

To  Thackeray  the  new  and  varied  problems 
with  which  he  was  called  upon  to  deal  as  Fourth 
in  Council  formed  an  absorbing  interest.  Though 
with  the  whole  of  his  service  hitherto  entirely  at 
head-quarters  he  had  been  at  the  very  centre  of 
things  and  had  known  all  that  the  Company  had 
done  and  desired  to  do  in  the  way  of  administering 
their  new  dominions,  all  his  experience  so  far  had 
necessarily  been  only  upon  paper.  He  had  had 
as  yet  no  personal  contact  with  the  immense 
number  of  difficult  problems  that  awaited  the 
solution  of  the  Company  in  their  up-country 
stations  and  in  their  immediate  relations  not  only 
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with  the  zemindars  and  higher  classes,  but  with 
the  masses  of  the  people  of  Bengal.  Though 
official  reports  had  told  him  of  the  lawlessness  that 
prevailed  in  Eastern  Bengal,  of  the  roving  bands 
of  dacoits,  zemindars  notoriously  in  league  with 
the  banditti  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  suppress, 
of  cruelty  and  oppression  repugnant  to  every 
English  instinct,  he  had  not  as  yet  had  these 
things  brought  home  to  him  by  actual  instances 
under  his  own  eyes.  Much  as  the  Company  owed 
to  the  men  who  so  ably  directed  its  policy  from 
Calcutta  it  was  upon  the  Englishmen  who  worked 
with  such  devotion  in  its  service  and  who  so 
worthily  upheld  the  best  traditions  of  their  race 
in  its  up-country  stations,  that  the  actual  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day  fell. 

Until  1756,  that  momentous  year  in  the  history 
of  the  English  in  Bengal,  the  agents  of  the  Company 
in  Dacca  had  been  solely  occupied  with  trade.  In 
spite  of  firmans  repeatedly  granted  by  the  Em- 
peror, allowing  them  to  trade  under  certain  con- 
ditions, they  had  met  with  constant  opposition 
from  the  local  Musulman  authorities.  It  was  under 
the  great  Viceroy  Shaista  Khan,  and  by  his  per- 
mission, that  the  Company  had  first  established 
a  factory  in  Dacca  in  the  year  1668,  and  so  pro- 
fitable did  the  trade  in  Dacca  goods,  chiefly  the 
wonderful  muslins  for  which  the  city  was  famous, 
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prove  that  the  Court  of  Directors  raised  the  stock 
of  the  Company  in  consequence.  So  important 
had  this  out-station  become  that  William  Hedges, 
the  first  Agent  and  Governor  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
hurried  up,  attended  by  two  of  his  Council,  to  visit 
it  and  to  interview  the  Viceroy  Shaista  Khan  in 
connection  with  the  Interlopers,  the  unauthorised 
English  traders  who  were  giving  the  Company  so 
much  trouble,  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  in 
1682.  Shaista  Khan,  the  ablest  of  diplomatists, 
had  given  him  fair  words  and  sent  him  away 
contented,  but  only  a  few  years  later,  after  he  had 
laid  down  the  Viceroyalty,  came  a  peremptory 
order  from  Aurungzebe  to  extirpate  the  English 
from  his  dominions.  The  Company's  agents  in 
Dacca,  as  well  as  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Bradyll,  two 
members  of  Council  who  also  happened  to  be  there 
at  the  time,  had  been  immediately  thrown  into 
prison.  The  Company's  servants  had  meanwhile 
evacuated  their  factory  at  Hooghly  and  departed 
for  Madras,  leaving  their  countrymen  in  Dacca 
to  their  fate.  Fortunately,  however,  Aurungzebe's 
anger  was  but  temporary  and  other  interests 
occupying  all  his  attention  he  was  glad  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  English  Company.  '  You  must 
understand/  runs  the  firman  dated  April  the 
23rd,  1690,  from  the  Emperor  to  the  Viceroy 
of  Bengal,   'that  it  has   been  the   good   fortune 
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of  the  English  to  repent  them  of  their  irregular 
proceedings  and  that  not  being  in  their  former 
greatness,  they  have  by  their  vakeels  petitioned 
for  their  lives,  and  a  pardon  for  their  faults,  which 
out  of  my  extraordinary  favour  towards  them 
I  have  accordingly  granted.  Therefore  upon 
receipt  hereof,  my  Phirmaund,  you  must  not 
create  them  any  further  trouble,  but  let  them 
trade  freely  in  your  Government  as  formerly,  and 
this  order  I  expect  you  to  see  strictly  observed/ 
In  consequence  of  this  order  which  reads 
quaintly  in  the  light  of  other  days,  the  agents  of 
the  Company  in  Dacca  were  released,  and  from 
this  time  onward  until  the  dark  days  of  1756,  the 
Company's  affairs  in  the  Eastern  city  continued 
to  flourish. 

Fifteen  years  before  Thackeray  arrived  in 
Dacca,  the  little  company  of  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen  stationed  there  had  passed  through 
anxious  days.  It  was  the  last  time  that  the  English 
Factory  in  Dacca  was  to  be  in  danger  of  extinction, 
and  Thackeray  must  have  often  heard  the  story 
of  it  from  his  former  chief,  Mr.  John  Cartier,  who 
had  been  in  the  city  at  the  time,  '  a  factor  of  one 
year's  standing/  Mr.  Richard  Becher,1  a  name  with 
which  Thackeray's  own  was  to  be  so  intimately 

1  Richmond  Thackeray,  son  of  *  Sylhet '  Thackeray  and  father  of 
the  novelist,  married  Anne  Becher  on  October  the  13th,  1810. 
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connected  in  later  days,  was  Chief  of  the  Factory, 
the  other  members  besides  Mr.  John  Cartier,  being 
Messrs.  Luke  Scrafton,  Thomas  Hyndman,  Samuel 
Waller  and  Mr.  John  Johnston,  an  assistant  '  just 
commencing/  Lieutenant  John  Cudmore  was  in 
charge  of  the  garrison  which  consisted  of  only 
8  four  surgeants,  three  corporals  and  nineteen 
European  soldiers,  besides  thirty-four  black 
Christians  and  sixty  Buxerries/  who  were  probably 
Portuguese  half-castes.  With  Mr.  Becher  were 
his  wife  and  infant  daughter,  while  two  other 
Englishwomen  at  least  were  living  in  the  Factory, 
which  is  described  as  '  little  better  than  a  common 
house,  surrounded  with  a  thin  brick  wall,  one  half 
of  it  not  above  nine  feet  high/  The  news  of  the 
capture  of  Calcutta  and  the  horrors  of  the  Black 
Hole  threw  the  little  company  of  Englishmen,  thus 
hopeless  of  self-defence,  into  consternation.  They 
were  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  local  Governor, 
and  that  they  escaped  absolutely  unharmed  was 
due  solely  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  Chief  of  the 
French  Factory  in  Dacca,  between  whose  nation 
and  their  own  there  had  long  been  such  bitter 
commercial  and  political  rivalry  in  India.  The 
French  were  for  the  moment  in  favour  with  Sura- 
judo  wlah,  and  Monsieur  Courtin,  Chief  of  the 
French  Factory  in  Dacca,  not  only  induced  the 
Nawab  to  refrain  from  taking   any  action  against 
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the  little  company  of  Englishmen,  but  even  obtained 
permission  for  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  French 
Factory,  on  his  standing  surety  for  them  until 
orders  could  arrive  from  Surajudowlah.  So  careful, 
however,  was  Jusserat  Khan,  the  Nawab,  that  the 
English  should  escape  with  nothing  but  their  lives, 
that  he  seized  all  their  property,  and  allowed  them 
to  take  with  them  into  the  French  Factory  nothing 
but  the  clothes  they  stood  up  in.  For  two  months, 
they  waited  anxiously  to  learn  their  fate,  dependent 
for  all  the  necessaries  of  life  upon  their  kind  and 
generous  hosts,  who  little  foresaw  that  the  destitute 
English  Company,  whose  representatives  they  were 
so  gallantly  befriending,  was  destined  within  the 
next  few  months  to  seize  their  factory  and  drive 
them  finally  out  of  Dacca.  How  great  was  the 
danger  they  ran  may  be  judged  from  a  single 
sentence  in  the  memoirs  of  Mr.  Law,  the  Chief  of 
the  French  Factory  at  Cossimbazar,  who  finally 
obtained  permission  for  them  to  join  the  other 
refugees  of  the  English  Company  at  Fulta.  '  Sura- 
juddaulah/  he  wrote,  '  being  informed  that  there 
were  two  or  three  very  charming  English  ladies 
there,  was  strongly  tempted  to  adorn  his  harem 
with  them/  In  a  sloop,  provided  by  their  French 
hosts,  the  entire  English  community  in  Dacca 
finally  reached  Fulta  on  August  the  26th. 

The  recapture  of  Calcutta  on  January  the  2nd, 
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1757,  was  quickly  followed  by  the  re-occupation  of 
the  English  Factory  at  Dacca.    In  the  following  year 
the  French  in  their  turn  were  driven  from  their 
Factory,  though  it  is  satisfactory  to  read  that  the 
English  residents,  not  unmindful  of  past  benefits, 
treated  them  with  the  greatest  consideration  that 
they  were  able  in  carrying  out  orders  from  head- 
quarters, allowing  them  to  depart  unmolested  with 
such  possessions  as  they  wished  to  take.     In  1765, 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  famous  treaty,  Lieutenant 
Swinton  was  despatched  to  Dacca  to  take  over 
charge  of  the  revenue.     It  was  a  difficult  task 
and  during  the  first  years  it  was  necessary  to  make 
use,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  old  methods,  un- 
satisfactory as  they  had  proved,  until  more  effective 
ones    could    be    devised.     Two    years    later,    Mr. 
Kelsall  was  appointed  the  first  Supervisor  of  the 
Eevenue  under  the  new  regime,  and  the  great  task 
of  the  re-organisation  of  the  Province,  which  had 
fallen  to  the  duty  of  the  Company,  was  entered 
upon  with  zeal  and  determination. 

It  was  during  the  first  years  of  that  new  regime 
that  Thackeray  arrived  at  Dacca.  So  recently 
robbed  of  all  their  possessions,  driven  out  of  the 
city  by  the  dominant  Musulman  authority,  and 
dependent  upon  the  French,  not  only  for  the  means 
of  subsistence  but  for  the  very  safety  of  their  lives, 
the  little  band  of  Englishmen  in  Dacca  was  now 
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the  chief  authority  throughout  Eastern  Bengal. 
The  French,  after  long  years  of  rivalry,  had  finally 
disappeared,  and  the  Nawab,  the  successor  of  the 
long  line  of  Viceroys,  who  had  for  many  years  so 
vexed  the  English  Company,  was  now  merely  a 
puppet  in  its  hands.  Amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
these  eventful  years  the  English  Company  alone 
stood  out  victorious,  its  prestige  heightened  and 
its  supremacy  unquestioned.  Yet,  strong  as  it  had 
emerged  from  the  contest,  its  real  work  still  lay 
before  it.  In  Dacca,  as  in  other  parts  of  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Orissa,  everything  yet  remained  to  be 
done.  The  whole  country,  wearied  with  long  years 
of  strife  and  bitter  oppression,  cried  out  for  rest 
and  order  and  good  government.  Justice  had 
become  a  name.  The  Courts,  such  as  they  were, 
needed  entire  remodelling,  and  the  principles  of 
honest  judgment  and  fair  dealing  substituted  for 
bribery,  favouritism  and  corruption.  The  collect- 
tion  of  the  revenue  needed  in  like  manner  careful 
supervision  to  avoid  oppression  and  gross  peculation. 
Dacoity  and  murder  had  long  gone  unpunished, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  system  of 
local  police  was  one  of  the  first  needs  with  which 
the  Company  was  called  upon  to  deal.  To  confer 
security  and  order  where  licence,  injustice  and 
oppression  had  so  long  held  sway  was  no  light 
task,  but  it  was  one  before  which  the  little  company 
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of  Englishmen,  with  jurisdiction  over  an  immense 
area  of  territory,  did  not  shrink. 

The  smallness  of  that  little  band  of  English 
officials,  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
that  lay  before  them,  is  the  most  striking  feature 
of  all  these  great  events  that  were  changing  the 
face  of  Bengal.  Thackeray  had  joined  as  Fourth 
in  Council,  and  besides  his  three  seniors  and  the 
chief  of  the  Factory,  there  were  not  half  a  dozen 
Englishmen  in  the  Company's  service  in  Dacca. 
It  seems  an  absurdly  small  number  to  set  to  rule 
a  province  as  yet  unexplored  and  practically 
unknown  beyond  certain  narrow  limits.  Yet  so 
high  in  these  years  had  the  prestige  of  John 
Company  risen,  so  utterly  ineffective  had  grown  the 
machinery  of  Musulman  authority,  so  exhausted 
had  the  country  become,  and  so  little  part  had  the 
mass  of  the  people  taken  in  the  contests  of  their 
rulers,  that  the  handful  of  Englishmen  was  able 
to  mould  the  enormous  province  to  its  will. 
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JAMES   RENNELL  AND   JANE   THACKERAY 

The  fortunes  of  each  member  of  the  first  generation 
of  Thackerays  in  India  seemed  curiously  destined 
to  be  closely  associated  with  Dacca.  Henrietta 
had  been  the  first  to  arrive  there  as  wife  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Station,  and  the  fortune  with  which 
she  and  her  husband  retired  in  the  year  following 
their  marriage  was  made  almost  entirely  during 
James  Harris's  long  tenure  of  office  in  the  eastern 
province.  A  few  months  after  her  marriage, 
William  Makepeace  was  appointed  Fourth  in 
Council  at  Dacca,  and  it  was  from  there  that  he 
set  out  a  year  later  to  bring  under  control  the 
neighbouring  province  whose  name  was  to  be 
linked  so  intimately  with  his  own.  It  remained 
for  Jane  Thackeray  to  form  an  even  closer 
association  with  the  old  Musulman  capital. 

There  must  have  been  no  lack  of  ' sensible 
men '  only  too  ready  and  willing  to  provide  a 
home  for  the  quiet  yet  courageous  Englishwoman 
who  had  accompanied  her  brother  so  far  off  the 
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beaten   track,    but   the   man   who   was   destined 
to  win  her  was  a  '  sensible  man  '  far  above  the 
common  run  of  his  contemporaries.     Major  James 
Rennell  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
geographers   of   that   or   any   other   age,    but   he 
was  remarkable,  in  the  midst  of  an  ambitious  and 
self-seeking  community,  as  a  man    of   scrupulous 
honesty  and  integrity,  devoted  with  rare  single- 
mindedness  to  his  great  profession  and  with  no 
thought    of    his    own    personal    aggrandisement. 
His  was  indeed  a  solitary  and  unique  figure  among 
his  struggling  and  contentious  fellow-countrymen, 
who,  though  loyal  servants  of  the  Company,  were 
much  busied  with  their  own  affairs  and  over  eager 
in  the  race  for  wealth.     Mrs.   Thackeray    could 
have  wished  for  no  more  honourable  or  reliable 
son-in-law  to  whom  to  entrust  the  happiness  of 
her  daughter  Jane  than  Major  James  Rennell. 

The  son  of  a  captain  of  artillery,  James  Rennell 
was  born  on  December  the  3rd,  1742,  at  Upcot, 
near  Chudleigh,  in  Devonshire.  Losing  his  father 
at  the  early  age  of  five,  he  with  his  mother  and 
sister  were  left  dependent  upon  the  kindness  of 
relatives,  he  himself  being  practically  adopted 
later  by  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Burrington,  Vicar  of 
Chudleigh,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  most  of 
his  early  training.  Quickly  evincing  a  taste  for 
the  sea,  his  first  ambition  was  to  enter  the  navy, 
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which  he  succeeded  in  doing  in  January  1756 
in  his  fourteenth  year,  as  a  midshipman  on  board 
the  frigate  Brilliant  under  Captain  Hyde  Parker. 
For  two  years  he  met  with  no  more  exciting 
adventures  than  cruising  off  the  coasts  of  France 
and  Spain  afforded,  but  it  was  during  this  time 
that  he  won  the  friendship  of  a  fellow  midshipman 
named  Topham  who  was  later  to  do  him  such 
signal  service.  In  1758  the  Brilliant  was  ordered 
to  join  the  squadron  under  Lord  Howe  which 
was  engaged  against  the  French  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  and  the  first  letter  of  James  Rennell 
that  has  been  preserved  gives  an  account  of  the 
landing  of  the  British  forces  at  Cancalle  in  June 
of  that  year.  But  although  the  sea  was  his  first 
love,  it  was  soon  evident  that  RennelFs  genius 
lay  in  another  direction.  The  first  sign  of  the 
great  talent  he  was  later  to  develop  was  the 
remarkable  facility  he  exhibited  in  drawing  plans 
of  the  harbours  visited  by  his  ship  and  of  the 
fortifications  to  which  he  was  able  to  gain  access, 
his  earliest  effort  in  this  direction  being  a  plan 
of  St.  Cast  Bay  on  the  French  coast  where  a 
disastrous  action  took  place  between  the  French 
and  British  troops  in  September  1758.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  present  on  the  Brilliant 
at  the  capture  of  two  French  vessels  off  the  Scilly 
Isles  and  obtained  his  share  of  the  prize  money, 
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most  of  which  he  spent  in  the  purchase  of  books 
that  would  be  useful  to  him  in  the  East  Indies 
whither  he  now  hoped  to  go  under  his  old  captain, 
Hyde  Parker,  who    had   been    appointed   to    the 
Norfolk   and   ordered  to   join  the  fleet  in  those 
waters.    In  September  1760,  after  a  six  months' 
voyage,  Rennell  arrived  at  Madras,  where  he  was 
at  once  appointed  to  the  Grafton  to  which  Captain 
Parker  had  been  transferred,  being  just  in  time 
to   witness   the   last   struggle    of   the   French   at 
Pondicherry    for    supremacy    in    Southern    India. 
Two  years  later,   after  a  voyage  to   Trincomali, 
Bombay    and    Rodriguez,    he    completed   his    six 
years'  service  as  a  midshipman.     Without  interest, 
however,    a   commission  was   difficult    to    obtain 
in  times  of  peace,  and  the  end  of  the  war  was 
already  in  sight,  the  Peace  of  Paris  finally  closing 
the  Seven  Years'  War  in  February  1763.     Rennell 
therefore  was  glad  to   accept  temporary  service 
with  the  East  India  Company,  sailing  on  one  of  its 
men-of-war  to  the  Philippine  Islands  where  the 
congenial  duty  of  drawing  plans  of  the  coast  and 
preparing   charts   was    allotted   to   him.     It   was 
this  voyage  and  the  small  chance  of  promotion 
in  the  navy  that  finally  induced  him  to  decide  in 
favour    of    the    East    India    Company's    service. 
He  accordingly  obtained  his  discharge  from  the 
King's  service  at  Madras  in  July  1763,  and  in  spite 
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of  his  youth  he  was  at  once  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  Company's  ship  of  two  hundred 
tons  on  the  handsome  salary  of  £300  a  year. 
Unfortunately,  three  months  later,  his  ship  was 
wrecked  and  sank  with  all  he  possessed  on  board 
during  a  severe  hurricane  in  the  Madras  roads. 
Befriended  by  Governor  Palk,  the  brother-in-law 
of  Henry  Vansittart,  Governor  of  Bengal,  he 
obtained  another  ship  and  the  duty  of  landing 
stores  and  men  for  the  siege  of  Madura,  a  duty 
which  he  performed  so  successfully  that  he  received 
on  his  return  the  thanks  of  the  Madras  Government 
accompanied  by  a  substantial  monetary  reward. 
One  of  the  first  uses  he  made  of  this  improvement 
in  his  fortunes  was  characteristic  of  his  generosity 
and  sense  of  gratitude.  Writing  home  to  his  old 
friend  Mr.  Burrington  to  announce  his  good  fortune, 
he  enclosed  a  present  of  fifty  guineas  to  his  son  with 
the  simple  words :  '  Thy  father  was  my  friend  : 
let  me  be  a  friend  to  thee  for  ever/ 

So  far,  successful  as  it  had  been,  RennelFs 
career  had  been  only  the  preliminary  training  for 
the  great  life  work  that  awaited  him.  He  was  not 
yet  twenty-one  when  he  sailed  for  Calcutta,  but 
from  the  first  moment  of  his  landing  it  was  obvious 
that  the  man  and  the  opportunity  had  met.  He 
had  already  shown  unusual  ability  in  survey 
work,  and  here  before  him,  waiting  to  be  surveyed 
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and  mapped  out,  was  a  magnificent  province  as 
yet  untouched  and  unexplored.  Coming  straight 
from  Madras  he  had  immediate  access  to  the 
Governor  of  Bengal,  Mr.  Vansittart,  through 
his  brother-in-law,  Governor  Palk,  who  had  so 
recently  befriended  him,  though  it  was  to  another 
still  older  friend  that  he  attributed  his  first  appoint- 
ment, which  came  to  the  young  ex-midshipman 
out  of  a  billet  as  a  wholly  unexpected  and  most 
welcome  termination  to  his  search  for  a  career. 
*  I  must  confess  that  I  was  never  more  surprised 
in  my  life/  he  wrote  on  receiving  his  commission 
dated  April  the  9th,  1764,  as  '  Probationer  Engineer 
in  the  citadel  erecting  at  Calcutta/  'I  have  since 
found/  he  added,  ( that  I  was  indebted  to  one 
Mr.  Topham,  a  young  gentleman  who  formerly 
served  in  the  navy  in  the  same  capacity  as  myself, 
and  who,  having  been  the  most  fortunate  of  the 
two  in  rising  in  the  world,  thought  it  his  duty 
to  promote  my  interests  as  much  as  possible/ 
It  was  from  this  small  beginning  that  the  great 
Survey  of  India  Department  was  destined  to 
spring  in  the  years  to  come.  To  James  Rennell, 
single-handed,  fell  the  task  of  laying  its  foundations 
and  commencing  the  great  work  which  to-day, 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  later,  has  extended  its 
operations  over  the  whole  of  India  and  beyond, 
employing   no   fewer   than   a   hundred   and  fifty 
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European   officers   and   an   enormous  number   of 
Indian  subordinates. 

The  East  India  Company,  but  just  emerging 
from  its  long  struggle  for  existence,  bad  as  yet 
had  neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to  do 
much  in  the  way  of  exploring  and  surveying  the 
immense  territories  over  which  it  had  recently 
secured  its  hold.  The  time  had  now  come,  however, 
when  further  and  more  exact  knowledge  was 
indispensable.  With  the  acceptance  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  it  was 
eminently  necessary  that  the  Company  should 
know  the  extent  and  character  of  the  country 
from  which  that  revenue  was  drawn.  Moreover, 
as  the  Company  foresaw,  with  the  control  of  the 
revenue  was  destined  to  pass  the  entire  adminis- 
tration of  the  province.  Apart  from  the  head- 
quarters of  their  factories,  the  little  company 
of  Englishmen  who  were  settling  down  with 
such  patience  and  determination  to  rule  Bengal 
had  as  yet  made  but  the  smallest  personal  im- 
pression upon  the  province.  The  mass  of  the 
population,  long  accustomed  to  domination,  knew 
little,  and  cared  less,  who  ruled  over  them. 
Oppression  must  needs  be.  It  mattered  little 
at  whose  hands  it  came,  and  there  was  no  choice 
but  to  bear  it  with  all  the  resignation  of  the  East. 
Into   the  remote  corners  of   Bengal,   Behar  and 
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Orissa,  the  very  name  of  John  Company  had  not 
yet  penetrated.  Information  at  Calcutta  as  to 
the  conditions  of  the  outlying  portions  of  the 
province  was  vague  in  the  extreme  and  difficult 
to  acquire.  Detailed  reports  upon  the  land  and 
the  people  had  not  yet  accumulated,  and  the 
Company  had  inherited  little  from  its  predecessors 
in  the  way  of  general  information  and  adminis- 
trative machinery.  The  Mogul  Government  had 
long  been  losing  its  hold  over  the  province,  and 
when  it  finally  fell  after  the  battle  of  Plassey,  it 
left  nothing  but  a  legacy  of  chaos  for  its  succes- 
sors to  unravel.  At  length  firmly  established,  the 
Company  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  bring 
its  new  territories  completely  under  its  control, 
and  to  acquire  the  fullest  possible  information 
concerning  them. 

In  less  than  a  month  after  receiving  his  com- 
mission Rennell  was  at  work,  entering  with 
characteristic  promptitude  upon  his  great  under- 
taking the  very  day  after  receiving  his  final 
instructions.  On  May  the  6th  a  copy  of  an  order, 
dated  that  same  day,  reached  him  from  the  Honour- 
able Henry  Vansittart,  Presidency  Governor  of 
Fort  William.  l  The  first  service  on  which  you 
are  to  be  employed/  ran  the  letter,  '  is  the 
Survey  of  Ye  great  River  (Ganges)  to  the  East- 
ward of  Jelenghee  ;    and  upon  this  Survey  your 
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Particular  Object  must  be  to  find  out  the  shortest 
and  safest  Channel  leading  from  the  great  River 
to  Channel  Creek  of  Rangafulla. 

'  For  this  purpose  you  will  coast  along  the 
South  side  of  the  great  river  &  examine  every  Creek 
or  Nulla  which  runs  out  of  it  to  the  Southward, 
tracing  them  as  far  as  you  find  them  navigable 
for  Boats  of  Three  Hundred  Maunds  Burthen  & 
informing  yourself  by  Enquiry  from  the  Country 
People  whether  they  are  like  Navigable  all  the 
Year;  of  which  Circumstance  you  may  yourself 
from  a  tolerable  Judgment  by  the  Appearance 
and  steepness  of  the  Banks. 

'  You  will  keep  a  very  particular  Journal 
of  your  Proceedings,  noting  the  Appearance  and 
Produce  of  the  Countries  thro'  which  you  pass  ; 
the  name  of  every  village,  &  whatever  may  seem 
remarkable,  of  which  Journal  you  will  give  me  a 
Copy  along  with  Drafts  you  are  to  make  of  the 
Rivers  and  Creeks/ 

On  the  next  day,  Monday,  May  the  7th, 
Rennell  set  out,  as  he  records  in  his  diary,  *  in  a 
small  Budgarow  together  with  5  small  Willocks  to 
carry  the  People/  During  the  three  years  that 
followed  he  was  busily  engaged  in  this  work, 
constantly  moviog  along  the  innumerable  water- 
courses of  Eastern  Bengal,  preparing  maps  and 
charts  and  keeping  a  very  particular  journal  of 
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his  proceedings,  noting  the  appearance  and  produce 
of  the  countries  through  which  he  passed  according 
to  his  letter  of  instructions.  Dacca,  standing  as  it 
did  in  the  midst  of  a  network  of  rivers,  formed 
a  convenient  centre  of  operations,  and  there  he 
fixed  his  head-quarters,  traversing  the  waterways 
in  every  direction  in  the  course  of  his  work.  It 
was  a  hard  and  difficult  task.  Day  after  day  in 
a  slow-moving  budgerow,  of  whose  craziness  he 
constantly  complains,  in  heat  and  rain  he  was 
constantly  pursuing  new  routes  and  covering 
ground  where  there  was  nothing  but  his  own 
observations  to  guide  him.  Scientific  instruments 
were  still  in  their  infancy,  all  KennelFs  surveys 
being  made  with  a  chain  and  compass,  and  a 
Hadley's  quadrant  for  the  determination  of 
latitudes.  Even  the  chronometer  was  not  yet  in 
use  in  India.  Handicapped  in  this  respect,  there 
were  dangers  and  difficulties  to  be  met  with 
which  do  not  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  modern 
Indian  surveyor.  On  January  the  6th,  1765, 
Rennell  enters  in  his  diary  that  one  '  of  his  Sepoys 
was  taken  off  by  a  tyger  from  Ye  northwest  part 
of  Dackytya  Island,  he  having  stept  ashore  out  of 
a  Pulwar/  A  few  days  later  occurred  a  fracas 
between  one  of  his  European  assistants  and  a 
boatman,  in  which  the  former  cut  off  the  latter's 
ear.     Rennell,    prompt    to    maintain    order    and 
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administer  justice  impartially  among  his  staff, 
handed  the  offender  over  to  the  Chief  of  the  Factory 
at  Dacca  for  punishment.  Constant  storms,  too, 
impeded  his  work,  damaging  his  boats  and 
rendering  some  of  the  broader  rivers  extremely 
difficult  of  navigation  in  the  rainy  season.  e  These 
northwesters/  he  wrote  of  the  worst  storms  of 
the  year,  '  are  the  most  formidable  enemies  that 
are  met  with,  in  this  inland  navigation  :  they 
being  sudden,  violent  squalls  of  wind  and  rain  : 
and  though  of  no  long  duration  are  often  attended 
with  fatal  effects,  if  not  carefully  guarded  against ; 
whole  fleets  of  trading  boats  having  been  sunk 
by  them  almost  instantaneously/  No  work  could 
well  have  entailed  greater  physical  labour  than 
this,  and  his  diary  alone  contains  sufficient  evidence 
that  Rennell  was  not  the  man  to  spare  himself. 
Lord  Clive  quickly  recognised  his  ability  and  the 
great  value  of  the  work  he  was  carrying  out. 
From  the  first  he  showed  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  maps  and  plans  that  were  being  prepared, 
and  a  general  map  of  the  whole  province  was  under- 
taken under  his  special  directions.  '  If  you  have 
occasion  for  any  assistants/  he  wrote  encouragingly 
on  one  occasion,  '  name  them  and  I  will  order  them 
to  attend  you/ 

It  was  on  the  Bhutan  frontier  that  Rennell  met 
with  his  most  exciting  adventure  during  the  whole 
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course  of  his  survey  operations.  Peace  and  good 
order  were  still  unknown  on  these  remote  outskirts 
of  Bengal,  and  a  disputed  succession  in  Kuch 
Behar  had  thrown  the  whole  frontier  into  confusion. 
The  Sunyasi  Fakeers,  a  fanatical  sect,  who  claimed 
to  belong  to  a  religious  community  but  who  were 
in  reality  nothing  better  than  banditti,  infested 
the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  so  bold 
had  they  become  during  the  unsettled  times  that 
intervened  between  the  weakening  of  Musulman 
authority  and  the  establishment  of  British  rule, 
that  they  had  actually  advanced  as  far  south  as 
Dacca  itself,  seizing  and  plundering  the  city  only 
a  few  years  before  Eennell  had  made  it  his  head- 
quarters. In  1786,  while  he  was  engaged  in 
surveying  near  the  Bhutan  frontier,  he  heard 
that  they  had  seized  Bulrampur,  the  capital  of 
Kuch  Behar,  within  a  few  miles  of  his  camp. 
A  detachment  of  British  sepoys,  ninety  strong, 
under  Lieutenant  Morrison,  had  been  sent  in 
pursuit  of  them,  and  Eennell,  hearing  that  the 
Sunyasis  were  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood 
with  designs  upon  his  camp,  hastened  to  join  them, 
as  much  to  take  part  in  their  operations  as  for 
the  protection  of  his  followers.  Even  so  it  was  a 
small  force  to  oppose  the  Sunyasis,  whom  Eennell 
estimates  to  have  been  seven  hundred  strong, 
no  fewer  than  one  hundred  of  them  being  armed 
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with  English  muskets  and  many  of  them  mounted. 
On  February  the  21st    a  skirmish  took  place,  in 
which  the  little  company  of  British  troops  for  a 
time  stood  in  imminent  danger  of  total  annihilation. 
James  Rennell,  though  senior  in  rank  to  Morrison, 
who  like  himself  had  been  a  sailor  and  in  whose 
company  he  had  come  out  to  India,  elected  to  serve 
as  a  volunteer  under  him  in  order  not  to  interfere 
with   his   plan   of   campaign    which   had   already 
been  decided  upon.     After  a  long  march  all  day, 
the  British  troops  came  up  with  the  main  body 
of  the  Sunyasis  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
and    a    desperate    encounter    took    place.     '  The 
enemy  with  drawn  sabres,  immediately  surrounded 
us/  wrote  Rennell  in  his  account  of  the  affair, 
e  Morrison  escaped  unhurt,  Richards,  my   brother 
officer,  received  only  a  slight  wound,  and  fought 
his  way  off :    my  Armenian  assistant  was  killed 
and  the  sepoy  Adjutant  much  wounded/     Rennell 
himself  barely  escaped  with  his  life.     '  I  was  now 
in  a  most  shocking  condition  indeed  '  his  narrative 
continues,  '  being  deprived  of  the  use  of  both  my 
arms.     A  cut  of  a  sabre    had    cut   through    my 
right  shoulder  bone  and  laid  me  open  for  nearly 
a  foot  down  the  back,  cutting  through  and  wound- 
ing some  of  my  ribs.     I  had  besides  a  cut   on 
the  left  elbow  which  took  off  the  muscular  part, 
the   breadth   of   a   hand,  a  stab  in  the  arm  and 
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a  large  cut  on  the  head/  But  for  the  thick 
regimental  coat  he  was  wearing  at  the  time,  which 
afforded  him  some  measure  of  protection,  these 
wounds  would  doubtless  have  proved  fatal.  There 
was  no  surgeon  on  the  spot,  the  nearest  being  at 
Dacca  three  hundred  miles  away,  and  for  six  days 
he  suffered  agonies  in  an  open  boat  with  his 
wounds  practically  untended.  At  Dacca  he  was 
fortunate  in  falling  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Francis 
Russell,  the  Company's  surgeon,  to  whose  devoted 
and  unremitting  attention  he  undoubtedly  owed 
his  life,  which  for  many  days  after  his  arrival  there 
was  despaired  of.  It  was  not  until  three  months 
later  that  he  was  able  to  resume  his  work,  and  his 
constitution  never  fully  recovered  from  the  injuries 
he  had  received.  The  full  use  of  his  right  arm 
he  never  regained  and  the  permanent  loss  of  a 
forefinger  served  always  to  remind  him  of  one  of 
the  most  exciting  incidents  in  his  career  as  Surveyor 
in  Bengal. 

So  successful  had  he  been  in  his  earlier  operations 
that  on  January  the  1st,  1767,  James  Rennell  was 
appointed  Surveyor-General  of  Bengal,  four  Sur- 
veyors being  appointed  to  serve  under  him, 
Captain  Lewis  DuGlass,  Captain  John  Adams, 
Lieutenant  Carter  and  Ensign  William  Richards. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  proceedings  in  Council  record 
such   praise    as    that    bestowed    upon    the    new 
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Surveyor-General.  Disapproval  and  censure  are 
of  constant  recurrence  in  official  resolutions  at 
this  time,  but  commendation  is  rarely  met  with. 
'  Mr.  James  Rennell  having  in  the  surveys 
which  have  lately  been  carried  on  under  his 
direction  given  sufficient  proofs  of  his  abilities 
and  assiduity  in  that  branch,  which  may  prove  of 
great  consequence  to  the  Company's  possessions 
under  this  Presidency,  it  is  agreed  that  he  be 
appointed  Surveyor- General,  with  the  rank  of 
Captain  and  a  salary  of  300  Rs  per  month  in 
consideration  of  his  merit  and  the  labour  of  that 
employ/ 

Small  as  this  salary  appears  at  the  present  day, 
it  was  so  large  a  one  for  those  days  that  the 
authorities  at  Calcutta,  anxious  lest  they  should 
be  taken  to  task  by  the  Court-  of  Directors,  felt  it 
necessary  to  write  home  to  explain  their  liberality. 
'  So  much  depends  upon  the  accurate  surveys ' 
they  wrote  on  March  the  30th,  1767,  *  both  in  mili- 
tary operations  and  in  coming  at  a  true  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  your  possessions,  that  we  have  employed 
everybody  on  this  service  who  could  be  spared 
and  were  capable  of  it.  But  we  have  appointed 
Captain  Rennell,  a  young  man  of  distinguished 
merit  in  this  branch,  Surveyor-General,  and  directed 
him  to  form  one  general  chart  from  those  already 
made,  and  such  as  are  now  on  hand  as  they  can 
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be  collected  in.  This  though  attended  with  great 
labour  does  not  prevent  his  prosecuting  his  own 
surveys,  the  fatigue  of  which,  with  the  desperate 
wounds  he  has  lately  received  in  one  of  them, 
have  already  left  him  but  a  shattered  constitution. 
This  consideration  and  his  being  deprived  of  every 
means  of  advantage  while  he  is  thus  continually 
moving  up  and  down  a  country  unexplored  by 
Europeans,  to  the  utmost  risk  of  his  life,  we  hope 
will  justify  us  for  increasing  his  salary  to  300  Rs 
per  month,  which  indeed  may  be  considered  as 
only  a  just  reward  for  past  services  and  sufferings. 
We  beg  leave  to  recommend  it  as  a  measure 
well  worth  your  attention,  the  keeping  your 
Corps  of  Engineers  constantly  supplied  with  young 
gentlemen  properly  instructed  in  that  particular 
branch/ 

Even  with  his  four  assistants  and  the  active 
co-operation  of  Government  it  was  a  tremendous 
task  that  lay  before  the  new  Surveyor- General. 
The  Sundarbans  alone  furnished  an  immense  field 
of  operations.  One  vast  extent  of  river  and  forest, 
it  stretched  right  across  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  and  though  it  lay  close  within  reach 
of  Calcutta  its  maze  of  waterways  and  impenetrable 
jungle  still  remained  a  sealed  book.  It  was  a 
wonderful  meeting-place  of  sea  and  land.  For 
centuries  it  had  been  forming  and  re-forming,  the 
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mighty  Ganges  hurrying  down  to  meet  the  sea 
and  bringing  with  it  immense  deposits  of  silt 
which  the  waves  washed  back  until  they  formed  a 
barrier  between  the  river  and  the  sea,  forcing  the 
river  to  find  new  outlets  ever  farther  and  farther 
east.  It  was  as  if  at  the  creation  this  corner  of 
the  earth  had  been  forgotten,  left  to  fight  out  its 
own  destiny  in  one  long-drawn  struggle  between 
land  and  sea.  Slowly,  as  the  silt  accumulated  at 
the  river's  mouth,  where  there  had  once  stretched 
a  mighty  arm  of  the  sea,  there  grew  uncertainly, 
washed  hither  and  thither  by  tide  and  wave,  the 
first  beginnings  of  dry  land.  It  was  a  slow  and 
painful  process,  the  work  of  centuries,  destroyed 
time  and  again  by  tidal  wave  or  cyclone  sweeping 
up  from  the  Bay  and  carrying  all  before  them. 
But  by  swift  recovery  or  patient  labour,  both 
typical  of  the  East,  Nature  as  often  repaired  the 
damage  she  had  done  and  slowly  raised  the  land 
again  above  reach  of  wave  and  tide.  Quickly 
dense  forest  clothed  it  and  wild  beasts,  driven 
from  the  haunts  of  men,  found  therein  a  safe 
retreat.  So  for  centuries  it  lay  an  unknown  land, 
a  network  of  waterways  and  impenetrable  jungle, 
of  great  rivers  that  changed  their  courses  with 
amazing  fickleness,  of  dried  up  watercourses,  and 
deep  broad  streams  that  struggled  with  the  tide 
and  forced  it  back  with  their  impetuous   rush. 
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Hitherto  save  for  marauding  bands  of  pirates  and 
adventurous  Portuguese  seamen  the  whole  of  this 
immense  tract  lay  unexplored,  and  such  as  had 
come  this  way  had  but  navigated  its  rivers  in 
search  of  the  more  fertile  lands  that  lay  beyond. 
For  James  Eennell  it  was  reserved  to  explore  this 
vast  tract  scientifically,  to  map  it  out  and  penetrate 
its  inmost  creeks,  gaining  for  the  first  time  definite 
knowledge  of  the  courses  of  the  great  rivers  and 
the  marvellous  work  that  they  were  doing  in  the 
formation  of  new  land  or  gradually  washing  away 
that  which  had  been  formed  with  so  much  labour. 
Into  this  great  work  he  threw  himself  with  char- 
acteristic energy  and  determination.  Unattracted 
by  official  advancement  and  the  allurements  of 
Calcutta,  he  preferred  the  strenuous  life  in  the  wilds 
of  Eastern  Bengal  and  for  thirteen  years  he  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  task  that  had  been  given 
him,  seeking  neither  wealth  nor  preferment.  It  was 
truly  a  Herculean  task.  His  explorations  covered 
an  area  of  many  thousands  of  square  miles  and  no 
more  speedy  means  of  conveyance  lay  at  his  dis- 
posal than  a  country  boat,  which  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  of  tide  and  wind  could 
not  cover  more  than  thirty  miles  a  day.  In  all 
the  lower  portion  of  the  delta  fresh  water  was 
unobtainable  and  had  to  be  carried  in  casks,  a 
special  boat  being  set  aside  for  the  purpose.    A 
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large  stock  of  provisions  also  required  to  be  taken 
since  nothing  was  to  be  had  in  the  Sundarbans 
save  what  fell  to  the  sportsman's  gun  or  was  caught 
in  the  fisherman's  net. 

It  was  a  wild  and  lonely  life  for  a  young  English- 
man, but  it  was  one  that,  coupled  with  the  work 
he  loved,  made  strong  appeal  to  James  Eennell, 
and  for  eight  years  he  experienced  its  hardships 
and  pleasures  before  meeting  the  woman  who  was 
fitted  above  all  others  to  be  his  helpmate  and  to 
accompany  him  for  the  remaining  five  years  that 
still  lay  before  him  in  India. 

The  marriage  of  Jane  Thackeray  and  James 
Eennell  took  place  on  October  the  15th,  1772. 
William  Makepeace  had  already  left  Dacca  to  take 
up  his  new  appointment  in  Sylhet,  while  Henrietta 
and  her  husband,  Mr.  James  Harris,  had  also 
recently  bidden  farewell  to  the  Eastern  capital  and 
were  in  Calcutta  on  their  way  home.  It  is  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  Jane's  wedding  took  place  in 
Calcutta  from  the  house  of  Governor  Cartier,  who 
had  long  been  her  brother's  patron  and  who  was 
himself  one  of  her  own  earliest  friends  in  India. 
John  Cartier,  as  Chief  of  Dacca,  had  also  known 
Eennell  intimately,  and  it  was  to  him  that  the 
Surveyor-General  dedicated  one  of  the  maps  in  the 
famous  '  Bengal  Atlas  '  upon  which  he  was  so  busily 
engaged  at  the  time  of  his  marriage.      Within 
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a  few  weeks  of  her  sister's  wedding,  Henrietta 
and  her  husband  sailed  for  home,  travelling  in  the 
same  ship  with  Mr.  (artier,  who  gave  over  charge 
as  Governor  of  Bengal  to  Warren  Hastings  in 
December  1772.  Before  this,  however,  the 
Uennells  had  left  Calcutta  for  their  new  home 
in  Dacca  which  henceforward,  until  their  retire- 
ment, was  bo  be  their  permanent  head-quarters. 

James  Rennell  was  still  only  in  his  thirty-first 
year  and  the  best  part  of  his  work  in  India  yet 
remained  to  be  done.     How  greatly  he  was  helped 
in  the  task  that  lav  before  him  by  his  wife's  sym- 
pathy and  interest,  and  how  happily  the  marriage 
turned  out,  his  own  letters  amply  prove.     '  I  have 
every  prospect  of  felicity  in  my  present  state,' 
he  wrote  at  the  outset  of  his  married  life  to  his  old 
friend,  Mr.  Burrington,  'and  want  nothing  more 
than  to  be  settled  in  my  native  country.'     Four 
years  later  he  was  able  to  write  to  the  same  faithful 
correspondent,  that  this  early  prospect  had  been 
more  than  fulfilled.     He  was  recruiting  his  health 
during  a  brief  interval  in  his  labours  at  a  place 
which,  in  modern  days,  is  by  no  means  looked  upon 
in  the  light  of  a  health  resort.     There  were  no  hill 
stations  for  many  years  after  RennelTs  day,  and 
the  only  change  of  air  was  to  be  found  on  the  coast 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  where  the  sea  breezes  mitigated 
in  some  measure  the  sweltering  heat  of  the  plains. 
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Chittagong  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay,  backed 
by  a  long  low  range  of  hills  of  which  Sitakund, 
the  highest,  rises  to  a  height  of  over  eleven  hundred 
feet,  was  then  one  of  the  most  favoured  stations, 
and  here  Eennell  who  had  recently  attained  the 
rank  of  Major  was  recruiting  with  his  wife  in  the 
hot  weather  of  1776.     '  I  cannot  help  repeating 
how  supremely  happy  I  am  in  possessing  such  a 
woman  as  Mrs.  Eennell/  he  wrote  with  all  the 
experience  of  four  years'  constant  companionship 
and  intimacy.     '  Temper  is,  I  believe,  the  basis  of 
love  and  friendship.     Neither  the  wittiest  nor  the 
wisest  bear  away  the  palm  of  happiness  and  content, 
therefore  I  conclude  it  depends  on  temper/     Only 
one  sad  event  had  marred  their  married  happiness. 
The  birth  of  a  daughter,  another  Jane,  in  July 
1773  had  been  a  great  happiness,  and  her  death  a 
year  later  was  a  grief  from  which  her  parents  never 
wholly  recovered,  though  other  children  came  in 
later  years  to  take  her  place.    The  infant  of  one  year 
old,  who  lies  in  the  cemetery  at  Dacca,  and  a  copy 
of  whose  grave  in  silver  was  carried  home  by  the 
sorrowing    parents    and  is  still  preserved  among 
the   family  possessions,  was  the  first  of  '  Sylhet  ' 
Thackeray's  relatives  to  pay  the  penalty  demanded 
from  them  in  later  years  in  such  full  measure  by 
the  country  which,  through  him,  so  many  of  them 

were  destined  to  serve. 
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The  great  task  of  collecting  and  arranging  the 
materials   which   he   had   gathered   in   so   many- 
arduous  journeys  was  now  drawing  to  a  close  and 
the  magnificient  result  of  his  labours  was  taking 
final  shape.     The  *  Bengal  Atlas/  which  was  to  be 
his  greatest  work,  was  divided  into  fourteen  sheets, 
covering  the  full  limits  of  the  province  as  it  then 
existed,  each  map  being  dedicated  to  friends  with 
whom  he  had  been  associated  while  the  work  was 
in  progress,  or  to  whom  he  acknowledged  a  special 
debt  of  gratitude.     Four  are  inscribed  to  Governors 
Clive,   Verelst,   Cartier  and  Warren  Hastings,  to 
whose  interest  and  sympathy  he  owed  so  much, 
while  one  perpetuates  the  memory  of  his  lifelong 
friend,  Dr.  Francis  Russell,  Surgeon  of  Dacca,  to 
whose  care  he  owed  his  recovery  from  the  injuries 
received    in    his    encounter    with    the    Sunyasis. 
Although  the  '  Bengal  Atlas  '  was  not  finally  pub- 
lished till  1779,  actual  survey  operations  had  been 
completed    two    years    previously,    and    Rennell, 
his  work  done,  was  anxious  to  return  home.     He 
had  suffered  from  constant  ill-health  for  the  last 
ten  years,  owing  partly  to   the  wounds  he  had 
received  and  partly  to  the  hardships  entailed  by 
his  work,  which  necessitated  constant  exposure  in 
all  kinds  of  weather  and  which  lay  for  the  most 
part  in  low-lying  and  malarious  areas.     He  had 
now   completed  nearly  thirteen  years'  continuous 
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service  without  any  of  the  brief  spells  of  leave 
home,  or  to  the  hills  which  modern  conditions 
allow,  and  further  residence  in  India  would  have 
seriously  endangered  his  life.  Accordingly,  he 
wrote  officially  to  Warren  Hastings  of  his  desire 
to  retire  from  the  service. 

6  My  Circumstances  and  Situation  in  Life  reduce 
me  to  the  necessity  of  making  the  following  Applica- 
tion to  you/  runs  the  letter,  '  in  hopes  that  by  the 
favour  of  your  Patronage,  my  Case  may  be  repre- 
sented to  my  honourable  Employers  ;  from  whose 
Justice  and  Humanity  alone  I  may  expect  the 
accomplishment  of  my  just  Desires  :  namely,  the 
being  enabled  to  retire  from  this  country ;  where, 
by  means  of  a  painful  and  laborious  Service  of 
13  Years,  and  by  various  Accidents  of  Wounds  and 
Sickness,  my  Health  is  so  bad,  that  I  am  advised 
by  my  Physicians  to  lose  no  Time  in  quitting  a 
Place,  in  which  I  have  experienced  no  tolerable 
degree  of  Health  for  these  eight  Years  past :  and 
in  which,  if  hard  Necessity  compels  me  to  stay,  I 
can  only  expect  to  linger  out  a  few  Years  longer. 

'  Yet,  however  necessary  it  may  be  to  change 
my  Situation,  the  slenderness  of  my  Means  will 
not  permit  me  to  live  in  England,  encumbered  as 
I  am  with  a  large  Family,  and  disabled  from 
pursuing  any  active  Employment  by  reason  of  my 
Maims,  &  the  ruined  State  of   my  Constitution; 
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unless  my  honourable  Employers  would  generously 
assist  me. 

'  I  will  not,  Gentleman,  take  up  Your  Time 
with  a  Detail  of  my  Misfortunes  and  sufferings,  as 
the  Particulars  are  already  well  known  to  you  : 
nor,  as  the  hon'ble  Court  of  Directors  have  been 
pleased  to  approve  of  my  Services,  shall  I  plead 
the  Merit  of  having  done  my  Duty/ 

It  was  not,  however,  until  February  the  2nd, 

1777,  that  Major  and  Mrs.  Kennell  finally  bade  fare- 
well to  Dacca.  '  Sylhet '  Thackeray  had  already 
left  India  in  the  Triton  in  the  previous  Decem- 
ber, and  his  sister  and  brother-in-law  followed 
in  the  Ashburnam,  three  months  later.  But 
although  they  left  Calcutta  in  March  1777  they 
did    not  reach    England  till  February  the  12th, 

1778.  The  unusual  delay  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  spent  some  time  at  St.  Helena  on  the  home- 
ward way  where  their  second  child,  christened 
Jane  in  memory  of  the  child  they  had  left  behind 
in  the  cemetery  at  Dacca,  was  born  on  October 
the  12th,  1777.  On  arriving  at  Portsmouth  they 
set  out  at  once  for  Harrow  on  a  long  visit  to 
old  Mrs.  Thackeray  before  settling  in  a  house  of 
their  own  in  town.  At  first  there  was  some  trouble 
with  regard  to  the  pension  of  the  ex- Surveyor- 
General,  which  Warren  Hastings  had  fixed  at 
£600  a  year.     The  Court  of  Directors,  with  their 
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usual  parsimony,  refused  to  sanction  so  large  a 
sum,  and  actually  passed  orders  reducing  it  to  £400, 
but  it  is  to  their  credit  that  two  years  later  they 
recognised  the  great  services  that  their  Surveyor- 
General  had  rendered  and  cancelled  their  orders, 
confirming  to  him  the  higher  pension  sanctioned 
by  the  Bengal  Government.  Thereafter,  during 
his  long  years  of  retirement,  the  Court  of  Directors 
treated  him  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  con- 
sideration, and  though  no  official  honours  came  to 
him  he  retained  to  the  end  what  so  few  retired 
Anglo-Indians  of  those  days  of  hot  dispute  and 
keen  controversy  were  able  to  command,  the 
universal  respect  and  esteem  of  all  classes  of  his 
contemporaries. 

Already  James  Rennell  had  won  an  honoured 
place  among  the  greatest  geographers  of  the  day. 
His  '  Bengal  Atlas/  first  brought  out  in  1779  and 
republished  in  1781,  at  once  placed  him  in  the 
front  rank,  while  his  subsequent  work,  particularly 
his  maps  of  Hindustan  with  a  Memoir,  which  was 
almost  as  important  politically  as  it  was  geo- 
graphically, caused  him  to  be  universally  acknow- 
ledged during  the  last  fifty  years  of  his  life  as  the 
greatest  geographer  of  the  age.  It  is  a  verdict 
that  the  opinion  of  later  days  has  only  strengthened 
and  confirmed,  and  James  Rennell  remains  one  of 
the  few  prominent  servants  of  the  Company  in  the 
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eighteenth  century  who  has  preserved  his  reputa- 
tion unsullied,  and  upon  whose  name  not  even  the 
breath  of  scandal  has  ever  blown.  In  his  home 
life,  the  early  expectations  that  he  had  formed 
in  the  first  years  of  married  happiness  had 
been  amply  fulfilled.  Jane  Thackeray  had  proved 
everything  that  he  could  desire  to  the  '  sensible 
man"  who  had  married  her  and  for  nearly  forty 
years,  until  her  death  in  1810,  no  passing  cloud  dis- 
turbed their  married  happiness.  Their  house  in 
town,  No.  23  Suffolk  Street,  was  the  centre  of  all 
that  was  best  in  the  literary  and  scientific  world  of 
the  day,  and  there  were  few  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  and  women  in  any  walk  of  life  who  did 
not  find  their  way  there  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  that 
Major  and  Mrs.  James  Eennell  so  simply  and  kindly 
dispensed.  His  own  health,  which  never  recovered 
from  the  hardships  he  had  undergone  in  India,  was 
unhappily  a  constant  source  of  anxiety,  and  the  death 
of  his  wife,  so  long  the  companion  of  his  joys  and 
sorrows,  was  a  severe  blow.  She  lies  buried  in  the 
churchyard  at  Harrow-on-the  Hill,  where  both  her 
father  and  her  mother  he  and  within  call  of  the  scenes 
which  she  had  known  so  well  in  youth.  Fortunately 
in  his  daughter  Jane,  in  whom  he  saw  reproduced 
so  many  of  the  traits  that  had  endeared  her  mother 
to  all  who  knew  her,  he  found  the  solace  of  his  old 
age.    Henceforward  all  his  affections  were  centred 
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in  her  and  in  her  children.  She  had  married,  in 
the  year  before  her  mother's  death,  Captain  John 
Tremayne  Rodd,  R.N.,  and  her  constant  attentions 
brightened  her  father's  last  years.  Between  her 
son,  James  Rennell  Rodd,  and  the  aged  geographer 
there  existed  one  of  those  delightful  friendships 
that  a  difference  in  age  of  seventy  years  seems 
but  to  strengthen  and  intensify,  and  many  of 
the  old  man's  letters  to  his  grandson,  full  of  lively 
interest  and  of  tactful  advice,  show  in  every  line 
the  wonderful  sympathy  that  existed  between 
them.  The  son  of  the  boy  to  whom  they  were 
written,  the  great-grandson  of  Jane  Thackeray  and 
James  Rennell,  is  the  present  Sir  James  Rennell 
Rodd,  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Ambassador  at 
Rome. 

James  Rennell  died  on  March  29,  1830,  full  of 
years  and  honour.  Eight  days  later  he  was  borne 
to  the  last  resting-place  of  England's  greatest 
dead,  and  buried  in  the  nave  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  It  was  a  fitting  end  to  his  long  and 
distinguished  career,  yet,  though  the  honour  was 
one  which  he  could  not  decline  since  in  his  person 
was  honoured  the  great  profession  to  which  he 
belonged  and  the  great  cause  which  he  had  so 
faithfully  served,  he  would  for  himself  doubtless 
have  been  well  content  to  rest  in  the  quiet  church- 
yard  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill   beside   the  remains 
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of  her  who  for  forty  years  had  been  his  constant 
helpmate  and  companion  and  whose  loss  he  had 
never  ceased  to  mourn.  So  passed  the  greatest 
of  English  geographers.  Even  the  honoured  name 
of  Thackeray  gains  added  lustre  from  its  associa- 
tion with  this  honest  Major  of  Engineers,  whose 
devotion  to  duty  was  marred  by  no  struggle  for 
wealth  or  fame  and  whose  own  work  was  his  best 
reward. 
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FIRST  COLLECTOR   OF  SYLHET 

Away  to  the  east  of  Dacca  lay  an  immense  district, 
as  yet  almost  entirely  unexplored  and  practically 
unknown.  Peopled  by  wild  hill  tribes,  with  its 
further  boundaries  ill  defined  and  its  limits 
stretching  away  into  impenetrable  jungles,  even 
the  Musulman  Emperors  in  the  height  of  their 
power  had  never  wholly  succeeded  in  subduing 
it  and  including  it  within  their  empire.  It  was 
partly  to  cope  with  the  turbulent  hillmen  on  its 
furthest  borders  that  the  Viceregal  capital  had 
been  removed  from  Rajmahal  to  Dacca  by  Islam 
Khan  in  1608,  and  not  all  the  authority  of  the 
greatest  of  Viceroys,  Shaista  Khan  himself,  had 
been  able  to  bring  the  remote  eastern  districts 
under  complete  control.  Expedition  after  expedi- 
tion had  retired  baffled  and  defeated,  not  only  by 
the  activity  of  the  hillmen  but  by  the  inaccessibility 
of  the  country  which  formed  for  them  a  safe  retreat 
against  attack. 

Sylhet,    though   adjoining   the   Dacca   district 
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and  actually  under  the  Company  as  part  of  the 
province  of  Bengal,  was  still  without  a  local 
British  agent  to  direct  its  affairs  in  the  beginning 
of  1772.  Yet  the  district  was  an  important  one 
for  purposes  of  trade.  Its  vast  forests  produced 
some  of  the  finest  timber  in  Bengal,  while  the  rivers 
that  intersected  them  furnished  means  of  transport, 
the  lack  of  which  so  often  severely  handicapped 
the  timber  trade  elsewhere.  Huge  logs,  bound 
together  and  started  off  on  some  distant  rivulet  in 
Sylhet,  found  their  way  down  stream  with  a  mini- 
mum of  cost  and  trouble,  landing  safely  at  Dacca 
or  Calcutta,  hundreds  of  miles  away.  Chunam 
(lime)  was  an  even  more  important  export  and 
formed  the  staple  product  of  Sylhet,  a  hundred 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  maunds  being 
sent  down  annually.  The  land-tax  due  to  the 
Company  from  Sylhet  amounted  to  the  equivalent 
of  seventeen  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  the 
whole  of  this  sum  was  paid  in  cowries,  which 
still  formed  the  recognised  currency  of  this  remote 
district.  As  no  fewer  than  five  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty  cowries  went  to  make  one 
rupee,  the  difficulties  not  only  of  collecting  but  of 
remitting  the  revenue  were  great.  The  collection 
and  all  the  Company's  contracts  were  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  '  black  farmers/  as  they  were  then 
designated,  and  repeated  defalcations  and  wholesale 
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embezzlement  at  last  determined  the  Chief  and 
Council  at  Dacca  to  send  up  an  English  agent 
to  take  control  on .  behalf  of  the  Company. 

Mr.  James  Harris  had  given  over  charge  of  the 
Dacca  Factory  and  had  left  for  Calcutta,  prepara- 
tory  to  quitting   the   country  for  good,  early  in 
1772.    When  representing  the  state  of  affairs  so 
lately  under  his  control  in  Eastern  Bengal  to  the 
authorities  at  head-quarters,  he  was  able  at  the 
same  time  to  do  a  last  good  turn  to  his  brother-in- 
law  by  recommending  him  for  the  new  and  desirable 
post  of  Company's  Agent  in  Sylhet.     On  May  the 
15th  he  was  present  in  Calcutta  and  personally  repre- 
sented to  the  Board  that  l  the  Sylhet  collections 
were  considerably  in  arrears  and  subject  to  many 
irregularities  from  the  want  of  a  local  resident, 
its  distance  from  Dacca  rendering  it  impossible 
for  the  present  Supervisor  to  pay  the  necessary 
attention  or  constitute  such  regulations  to  secure 
the  Company  its  full  revenue/     In  making  his 
proposal  he  further  represented  that  f  the  chunam 
contracts,  which  are  of  such  immediate  and  serious 
consequence    to    this     Government,    have     very 
materially   failed  from  the   mismanagement   and 
jealousies  of  the  contractors/    Even  more  urgent 
was  the  need  of  further  supervision  on  the  part 
of  the  Company,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Sylhet 
was  '  a  frontier  province  wherein  the  nature  of 
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the  Company  and  its  rules  of  Government  were  very 
superficially  known  and  scarce  a  rule  for  conduct 
exists ;  each  zemindar,  considering  himself  as 
independent,  was  continually  raising  insurrections 
and  committing  all  kind  of  depredations  on  his 
neighbours  by  which  the  collections  frequently 
suffered  and  the  chunam  works  were  totally 
deserted/  So  clearly  did  Mr.  Harris  prove  his  case 
for  the  need  of  further  control  over  the  district 
that  orders  were  at  once  issued.  '  These  and 
many  other  considerations, '  the  Board  resolved, 
1  induce  us  to  deem  it  necessary  that  a  Company's 
servant  should  reside  on  the  spot/  and  Mr. 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray  was  'directed  to 
proceed  to  Sylhet  immediately  as  Aumeen,  inde- 
pendent of  the  present  Supervisor/  His  duties 
were  set  forth  in  the  same  minute  with  great 
clearness.  He  was  to  '  make  the  strictest  enquiry 
into  the  cause  of  these  delinquencies  and  furnish 
himself  with  every  necessary  material  for  the 
assistance  of  the  committee  in  forming  a  plan 
for  the  future  conducting  of  the  collections  and 
the  chunam  business  on  the  most  advantageous 
and  permanent  footing,  and  that  he  prepare  a 
rent-roll  of  the  province  to  be  laid  before  them/ 

The  Board  further  directed  that  Mr.  Lambert, 
now  Chief  at  Dacca,  should  be  advised  of  this 
order,  and  that  he  should  be  directed  to  furnish 
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Thackeray  with  all  necessary  letters  and  papers 
regarding  the  Sylhet  collections,  providing  him 
with  credentials  to  the  Dewan  of  Sylhet  and  all 
officers  of  Government,  '  setting  forth  the  nature 
of  his  deputation  and  commanding  the  most 
implicit  obedience  to  his  orders/  Thackeray's 
own  personal  safety  was  not  forgotten,  the  Board 
taking  care  to  order  that  '  a  sufficient  escort 
for  the  security  of  his  person  and  authority  in 
prosecuting  the  enquiries  and  inspections  he  is 
directed  to  make,  should  be  provided  for  him/ 

Thus  authorised,  Thackeray  started  for  the 
remote  province  with  which  his  name  was  to  be 
so  closely  associated  for  all  time.  It  was  a  respon- 
sible task  that  lay  before  him.  He  was  still  only 
a  youth  of  twenty-three,  yet  practically  the  entire 
control  of  an  enormous  district  was  placed  unre- 
servedly in  his  hands.  Here  was  virgin  soil 
upon  which  had  fallen  to  him  the  great  task  of 
imposing  the  first  imprint  of  British  rule.  Where 
all  was  confusion,  injustice  and  oppression,  it  was 
given  to  him  indelibly  to  impress  the  first  principles 
of  law  and  order.  It  was  a  task  as  fascinating  as 
it  was  responsible.  A  collector  of  revenue,  a  maker 
of  roads  and  builder  of  bridges,  an  elephant  hunter 
and  shikari,  a  magistrate,  judge,  policeman  and 
doctor  in  one,  he  was  called  upon  to  play  an  in- 
finite variety  of  parts,  the  sole  source  of  authority 
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over  an  immense  area  and  subject  only  to  the  far- 
off  Council  at  head-quarters,  which  was  dependent 
almost  entirely  upon  him  for  its  knowledge  of  the 
district.  Young  as  he  was  however,  his  six 
years'  training  at  the  Presidency  and  at  Dacca 
had  given  him  a  complete  insight  into  the  lines  on 
which  the  administration  of  affairs  was  conducted. 
Warren  Hastings  was  now  Governor  of  Bengal  and 
sweeping  changes  were  in  train.  One  of  the  first 
acts  by  which  he  had  signalised  his  assumption 
of  power  was  the  final  abolition  of  the  dual  system 
of  administration.  It  had  been  from  the  first 
merely  a  temporary  expedient,  and  the  Company 
had  at  last  gained  sufficient  confidence  to  stand 
forth  as  the  direct  rulers  of  the  province.  The 
work  and  responsibility  of  the  Company's  servants 
were  enormously  increased  in  consequence,  the 
whole  conduct  of  affairs  being  placed  entirely  in 
their  hands,  and  nowhere  was  there  a  wider  scope 
for  activity  than  in  such  outlying  districts  as  Sylhet, 
where  everything  as  yet  remained  to  be  done. 

No  sooner  had  Thackeray  taken  up  his  new 
duties  than  he  set  himself  manfully  to  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  reform.  The  farmers  of  the  revenue 
under  the  old  regime  had  been  required  to  pay  a 
certain  fixed  sum  to  Government,  and  so  long  as 
that  fixed  amount  was  paid  no  further  interest 
had    been    taken    in    the    district.     The    '  black 
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farmers '  had  been  left  practically  uncontrolled. 
Although  they  had  only  been  required  to  pay  a 
certain  definite  sum,  there  was  no  restriction  upon 
the  amount  they  had  been  allowed  to  extort 
from  the  unfortunate  people.  Their  devices  for 
obtaining  money,  in  addition  to  their  legitimate 
exactions,  were  numerous  and  ingenious.  One 
local  Gomasta,  upon  whom  Thackeray's  wrath 
fell,  had  set  himself  up  as  the  sole  purveyor  of  salt 
and  tobacco  which  he  had  forced  the  ryots  to 
purchase  not  only  at  his  own  price,  but  in  the 
quantities  that  he  himself  considered  suitable. 
Such  abuses  were  promptly  put  down,  and  not 
only  order  and  method,  but  justice  and  fair  dealing 
quickly  made  themselves  felt  in  the  collection  of 
the  revenue. 

The  chunam  contracts  especially  called  for  the 
attention  of  the  new  Aumeen.  Returning  so 
large  a  profit  they  were  regarded  as  of  paramount 
importance  at  head-quarters,  and  they  formed 
one  of  the  chief  difficulties  with  which  Thackeray 
had  to  deal  during  his  term  of  office  in  Sylhet. 
Constant  trouble  occurred  not  only  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  lime  but  in  conveying  the  consign- 
ments to  Calcutta.  The  contract  for  transporting 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Mr.  Blair  when  Thackeray 
first  took  over  charge,  but  the  Committee  of 
Circuit  writes  on  October  the  18th,  1772,  that  he  had 
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lately  died,  at  the  same  time  forwarding  Thackeray's 
proposals   for   the   appointment   of  another   con- 
tractor.    The  reply  of  the  Board  to  this  proposal 
shows  how  closely  it  watched  the  chunam  business 
in  Sylhet.     It  had  been  suggested  by  Thackeray, 
evidently  with  a  view  to  expedite  the  work,  that 
two  contractors  should  be  appointed.     The  Board, 
however,  in  its  consultations  of  October  the  27th, 
evidently   averse   to   any  further   experiment   in 
the  nature   of  dual  control,   disapproved  of  the 
suggestion.      '  The    expedient    proposed    by    Mr 
Thackeray/  runs  the  Minutes,  '  for  employing  two 
contractors    would    only    serve    to    impede    the 
business,  or  it  would  be  the  means  of  involving  both 
in    frequent    disputes    and   embarrassments,    and 
the   Board   would   be   continually   troubled   with 
their    mutual    complaints    without    having   it    in 
their  power  to  decide  upon  them,  since  one  would 
be   throwing   the   blame   upon   the   other   when- 
ever deficiences   might   happen/     They   therefore 
direct     that     only     one     contractor    should    be 
appointed,  and    they    promptly    follow    up    this 
decision  by  appointing  a  nominee  of  their  own. 
Mr.  Richardson,  at  the  same  meeting  of  the  Board, 
is  recommended  by  the  President  as  '  a  man  whose 
character  he  can  implicitly  rely  on,  both  for  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  trust  to  be  reposed  in  him 
by  the   Company   and   for   a   humane   and  just 
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treatment  of  the  inhabitants/  With  regard  to 
the  actual  terms  of  the  contract,  the  Board  leaves 
it  to  the  local  authorities  to  decide  upon  and  to 
conclude  a  contract  accordingly. 

At  the  same  sitting  the  Board  '  confirmed 
Thackeray  in  the  appointment  of  Collector  of 
Sylhet/  This  is  the  first  mention  of  him  in 
the  new  office  of  Collector,  which  hence- 
forward down  to  the  present  day  has  remained 
the  official  design  ation  of  the  head  of  all  the 
regulation  districts  of  Bengal.  Though  primarily, 
as  the  name  implies,  a  revenue  official,  the 
Collector  had  at  the  outset  almost  complete 
control  of  all  branches  of  local  administration. 
It  was  with  the  chunam  contracts  in  Sylhet  that 
the  authorities  in  Calcutta  were  at  first  chiefly 
concerned,  but  their  interest  in  the  general  welfare 
of  the  district  was  evident  from  the  outset.  One 
other  European,  Mr.  Galloway,  was  appointed 
to  act  under  Thackeray's  '  authority  and  control 
in  the  provision  of  the  chunam  investment/  and 
with  regard  to  his  remuneration  the  Board  was  as 
definite  and  precise  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Richardson. 
They  understood,  they  wrote,  that  it  was  proposed 
that  Mr.  Galloway  should  receive  a  monthly 
investment.  This,  always  with  an  eye  to  the 
Company's  returns,  they  disapproved,  as  it  gave 
him  no  incentive  to  increase  the  quantity  of  lime. 
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They  thoroughly  believed  in  payment  by  results, 
and  they  therefore  proposed  that  a  percentage  on 
his  returns  should  be  given  him.  The  monopoly 
of  the  Company  was  still  jealously  guarded,  and 
the  Collector  was  at  the  same  time  directed  to  see 
that  no  one  else  opened  chunam  works  in  the 
district.  He  was  also  desired  to  undertake  the 
immediate  establishment  of  Jamadars  and  Pykes 
for  the  protection  of  Sylhet,  which  should  obviate 
the  need  of  the  Sepoys  sent  to  escort  Thackeray  on 
his  first  appointment  to  the  district.  Anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  military  occupation  was  still 
avoided,  and  the  Board  requested  that  the  Sepoys, 
being  thus  relieved,  might  be  returned  to  head- 
quarters. The  lengthy  Minutes  on  this  subject 
end  by  '  much  approving  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
behaviour  in  freeing  the  inhabitants  from  the 
oppressions  of  the  Gomasta  who  attempted  to 
force  salt  and  tobacco  upon  them/  the  Board 
ordering  '  that  a  further  enquiry  may  be  made 
into  this  affair,  and  if  it  should  appear  that  the  man 
has  been  guilty  of  any  degree  of  violence  that  he 
may  be  punished  as  an  example/ 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  anxiety  to  show  a  good 
balance-sheet  to  the  Court  of  Directors  at  home, 
there  can  be  no  more  satisfactory  feature  of  the 
administration  of  these  first  British  rulers  of  Bengal 
than  their  intense  desire  to  put  down  oppression 
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and  to  mete  out  equal  justice  to  rich  and  poor, 
zemindar  and  ryot  alike.  In  many  a  letter  and 
consultation  there  is  very  real  evidence  of  this 
desire.  The  Council  at  Dacca,  in  accepting  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Richardson  as  contractor, 
recorded  that  he  was  '  a  person  well  qualified 
to  execute  the  same  with  assiduity  and  integrity 
and  also  with  tenderness  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  which  we  esteem  a  very  material  con- 
sideration/ So  anxious  was  the  Board  to  prevent 
oppression  that  it  even  gave  full  consideration 
to  complaints  against  its  own  servants,  and  later 
on  appointed  a  civilian  to  enquire  into  a  report 
against  its  own  subordinates  in  Sylhet. 

It  was  a  rough  life  that  Thackeray  was  called 
upon  to  lead  in  his  new  appointment.  There  was 
no  house  suitable  for  his  accommodation  in  Sylhet 
and  no  offices  of  any  kind.  He  wrote  a  few 
months  after  his  appointment  as  Collector  asking 
that  a  house  might  be  built  for  him,  but  it 
was  only  after  considerable  correspondence  that 
he  was  given  a  grudging  permission  to  build. 
'  Permit  me  to  represent  to  you/  he  modestly 
wrote  on  December  the  5th,  1772,  ( that  my  present 
accommodations  are  but  very  indifferent,  and 
that  in  the  rains,  as  well  as  the  hot  weather,  they 
will  be  hardly  habitable.  As  chunam  and  the 
other  materials  for  building  are  to  be  procured 
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at  a  very  cheap  rate,  may  I  request  your  permission 
to  build  a  small  house  ?     I  must  now  beg  leave 
to  observe/  he  continued,  '  that  there  is  occasion 
for  a  small  building  at   the  chunam  works.     At 
present  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  chunam  burnt, 
which  must  lay  for  some  time  before  that  boats 
can  be  sent  to  receive  it,  and  as  it  is  exposed  to  the 
open  air  as  well  as  at  the  mercy  of  the  coolies  and 
every  passenger,  there  is  a  considerable  wastage. 
They  formerly  attempted  to  lodge  the  chunam  in 
golas,  but  as  that  has  proved  to  be  attended  with 
much  expense,  on  account  of  the  constant  repairs, 
owing  to  the  chunam  consuming  the  posts  of  the 
foundations,   I   am  humbly  of   opinion,   that  by 
erecting  a  brick  godown  it  would  prove  to  be  the 
cheapest  in  the  end.     If  you  should  approve  of 
this  it  is  very  evident  that  the  expense  will  be  only 
trifling  as  it  will  only  require  some  brick  pillars 
to   support  a   terrass  and  the   distance   between 
each  pillar  to  be  filled  with  mud  or  the  pillars 
may  be  made  of  the  same  stone  that  is  brought  for 
chunam  and  there  will  be  nothing  requisite  but  a 
few  beams  and  the  expense  of  workmanship/ 

To  this  very  modest  request,  couched  in  such 
extremely  conciliatory  language,  the  Board  only 
vouchsafed  the  curtest  of  replies.  '  We  cannot  give 
you  permission/  they  replied  on  December  the 
22nd,  '  to  proceed  upon  any  new  buildings  till  you 
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have  transmitted  an  estimate  of  the  charge  that  will 
attend  them,  which  we  desire  you  will  immediately 
make  out  and  forward  to  us,  observing  that  the 
inconsiderable  revenues  arising  from  your  district 
will  not  admit  of  any  great  charges  attending  its 
collections/ 

On  August  the  22nd,  1774,  Kichard  Barwell 
and  the  Council  at  Dacca  wrote  saying  that 
Mr.  Thackeray,  in  a  letter  to  them  dated  July  the 
3rd,  '  proposes  to  us  to  be  defraid  on  behalf  of 
the  Company  for  all  the  extra  charges  disbursed 
by  him  on  the  buildings  in  Sylhet  or  our  per- 
mission to  him  to  pay  back  into  the  Company's 
Treasury  the  amounts  disbursed  from  thence  on 
those  buildings  and  take  the  buildings  to  himself/ 
They  requested  the  order  of  the  Board  as  to  what 
reply  they  should  write  to  Mr.  Thackeray. 

The  Board  replied  with  its  usual  caution. 
'  Before  we  reply  to  Mr.  Thackeray's  proposition 
relative  to  the  buildings  at  Sylhet/  they  wrote, 
'  we  desire  to  receive  an  account  of  the  entire 
charges  which  have  been  incurred  on  them  above 
the  allowance  which  was  granted  by  the  Board, 
with  the  reason  for  such  extra  disbursements, 
and  an  account  of  the  sum  which  has  already  been 
charged  to  the  Company/  In  reply  to  this,  on 
January  the  18th,  1773,  Thackeray  wrote,  enclosing 
an  estimate  of  charges  for  the  buildings.     '  I  have 
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been  very  particular/  lie  adds,  '  in  my  enquiries 
regarding  the  estimate,  and  natter  myself  you 
will  not  think  it  too  much/  On  January  the  26th 
the  Board  ordered  that  the  estimates  '  be  entered 
in  the  appendix/  and  agreed  that  the  following 
letter  be  written  to  the  Collector  of  Sylhet,  append- 
ing a  characteristically  cautious  reservation  to 
their  sanction.  '  We  approve  of  your  estimate  of 
charges  for  buildings  as  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
moderate,  but  if  they  exceed  this  sum  you  will 
take  notice  we  shall  not  pass  these  accounts/  So 
at  last,  after  much  correspondence  and  under  the 
strictest  surveillance  from  head-quarters,  Thackeray 
was  able  to  construct  the  first  official  residence  in 
Sylhet. 

The  correspondence  regarding  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  transporting  the  lime  from  Sylhet 
to  Dacca  gives  an  illuminating  glimpse  of  the  state 
of  the  district  in  those  early  years  of  British 
occupancy.  Mr.  Galloway  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
a  monthly  allowance  of  two  or  three  hundred 
rupees  a  month  for  superintending  the  manufacture 
of  chunam,  wrote  the  Council  of  Dacca  somewhat 
vaguely  on  November  the  3rd,  1772,  explaining  that 
all  papers  having  been  delivered  to  Mr.  Thackeray, 
they  had  no  definite  information  on  the  subject, 
though  they  were  able  to  state  that  the  quantity 
of  lime  delivered  to  the  boat  contractor  '  amounted 
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one  year  with  another  from  one  lac  to  one  lac  and 
twenty  thousand  maunds/  Mr.  Richardson,  the 
contractor,  wanted  7J  Rs  per  hundred  maunds,  an 
advance  on  the  previous  rate  which  the  late 
contractor  had  also  pressed  for,  and  which  '  owing 
to  the  length  of  the  passage,  the  great  expense 
the  contractor  is  put  to  in  navigating  his  boats 
and  the  risk  he  runs  of  coDstant  losses/  the  Council 
of  Dacca  considered  to  be  a  very  reasonable  demand. 
The  keen  business  instincts  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  were  at  once  aroused  when  this  suggested 
advance  came  up  for  discussion,  and  after  due 
deliberation  they  allowed  Mr.  Galloway  '  com- 
mission at  2  Rs  per  hundred  maunds  upon  1,20,000 
maunds,  and  for  all  that  he  can  make  exceeding 
that  quantity  3  Rs  per  hundred  maunds  in 
lieu  of  all  other  allowances/  Not  content  with 
this  the  Board  ordered  him  to  '  furnish  Mr. 
Thackeray  with  all  costs  and  charges  and  the 
latter  is  then  to  acquaint  them  with  the  real 
prime  cost  and  expense  which  attends  the  making 
of  one  hundred  maunds  of  chunam  to  the  delivery 
of  it  to  the  boat  contractor  exclusive  of  the  com- 
mission to  Mr.  Galloway/  With  respect  to  the 
contract  for  transporting  the  lime,  Thackeray  was 
to  conclude  the  same  terms  as  before  with  Mr. 
Richardson. 

As  early  as  March,  in  the  following  year,  the 
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unfortunate  contractor  was  in  difficulties.  He 
only  received  remuneration  for  the  amount  of 
lime  actually  delivered  at  Fort  William,  so  that 
he  was  naturally  anxious  as  to  the  fate  of  each 
boat-load  until  he  heard  of  its  safe  arrival  at  its 
destination.  The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
transporting  the  chunam  boats  through  a  country 
crowded  with  banditti  and  lawless  zemindars  were 
many,  and  his  letters  show  his  keen  anxiety  that 
the  Company  should  not  hold  him  to  blame  for 
any  delays  that  might  occur  or  any  deficiencies 
in  the  amount  of  lime  that  reached  Calcutta. 
'  The  want  of  chunam  at  Calcutta/  he  writes, 
1  may  draw  the  censure  of  the  Honourable  Board 
upon  me  for  not  being  able  to  forward  a  despatch 
at  the  stipulated  time.  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before 
you  the  obstacles  which  have  just  now  fallen  in  my 
way  which  I  flatter  myself  will  remove  every 
suspicion  of  my  being  either  negligent  or  inattentive 
to  the  business  of  the  contract/ 

He  relates  how  it  had  been  impossible  for  him 
to  build  a  sufficient  number  of  boats  in  time,  even 
to  have  removed  the  first  despatch,  and  that  he  had 
'executed  his  utmost  endeavour  to  procure  them 
either  by  purchase  or  freight  at  any  expense  and 
have  with  much  difficulty  collected  about  40,000 
maunds,  a  part  of  which  have  already  taken  in 
their  lading  at  the  works,  but  on  their  return  have 
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been  unluckily  stopped  by  many  shoals,  the 
river  having  fallen  remarkably  this  year  but 
particularly  at  Carimgunje  where  they  have  been 
obliged  to  unlade  the  large  boats  almost  entirely 
and  remove  their  cargoes  here  by  small  ones  which 
occasions  great  delay  as  they  are  to  be  collected 
from  different  pergunnahs  and  indeed  few  to  be 
met  with/ 

Artificers  were  hard  to  find  even  though  he 
had  been  assisted  with  ferwannahs  from  the 
Chief  of  Dacca,  as  well  as  from  the  Collector 
of  Sylhet.  The  number  he  had  been  able  to 
collect  was  inconsiderable,  '  which  distresses 
me  much/  he  writes,  '  as  without  speedy  assist- 
ance it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  furnish 
those  boats  now  in  hand  before  the  rains  set  in/ 
'  Had  I  been  supplied  with  those  artifices 
employed  in  the  business  of  the  late  contractor/ 
he  adds  reproachfully,  yet  apologetically,  '  I  should 
not  have  had  occasion  to  have  troubled  you  so 
often  upon  this  subject,  but  it  is  only  within  two 
months  that  Mr.  Charles  Blair,  administrator  to  the 
late  Mr.  John  Blair,  has  spared  me  a  part  of  them, 
the  remainder,  particularly  the  sawyers  who  I 
most  want,  being  still  detained  in  his  service/ 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  boats,  however,  was 
only  the  beginning  of  the  contractor's  troubles. 
Even  while  he  wrote  to  represent  these  difficulties 
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to  Thackeray,  news  was  brought  to  him  of  more 
serious     trouble.      'I     have    been    this    instant 
informed/    he    adds,    '  that    the     Zemindar     of 
Bamachand  threatens  to  pull  down  a  temporary 
golah  erected  close  to  the   waterside   to   deposit 
the    chunam    till   small    boats   can   be   procured 
to  remove  it  here.     If  this  may  be  deemed  an 
inconveniency  to  them  it  can  be  only  of  short 
duration,   till   the  waters   rise  a  little.     I   there- 
fore    hope     the     necessity     of     the     case     will 
sufficiently  excuse   my  requesting   that  you  will 
be  pleased  to  interpose  your  authority  to  keep 
them  quiet  for  the  present,  also  to   order   that 
they  will  not  interrupt  the  dandies  in  landing  it/ 
Thackeray   represented   all    these    things   to   the 
Board  to  account  for  delay  or  shortage  in  the 
supply  ot  lime,  and  the  Board  graciously  recorded 
that  they  were  '  disposed  to  grant  the  contractor 
every   reasonable    indulgence    in    consequence    of 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with/ 

How  close  was  Thackeray's  supervision  of  this 
important  chunam  business  much  correspondence 
indicates.  On  March  the  22nd,  1773,  he  reported 
in  detail  about  the  terras  in  which  the  lime  was 
measured.  Many  inconveniences,  he  wrote,  attended 
the  want  of  proper  terras  at  the  chunam  works 
and  he  was  apprehensive  that  it  might  occasion 
some  mistakes.  Mr.  Richardson  received  the  chunam 
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by  the  former  terras  which  were  found  to  be  of 
different  sizes,  but  Thackeray  had  made  them  to 
contain  '  exactly  one  maund  of  90  sicca  weight/ 
He  proposed  therefore  to  make  terras  and  send 
them  for  approval  to  the  Presidency  and  to  the 
contractor  so  that  a  uniform  standard  might  be 
set  up.  The  Board,  in  spite  of  important  events 
that  so  largely  occupied  its  attention  elsewhere, 
found  time  to  enter  into  this  small  matter  with 
all  its  wonted  minuteness  and  precision.  '  We 
direct  you  to  prepare  the  terras  for  measuring  the 
chunam  in  the  manner  you  propose/  runs  the 
despatch,  '  but  we  desire  you  will  take  great 
care  that  they  are  made  with  proper  execution, 
and  immediately  send  counterparts  of  them  to 
the  Presidency  and  contractor.  For  the  service 
of  the  former  we  shall  have  occasion  for  a  dozen 
measures  at  least/  The  Board  throughout  showed 
the  greatest  interest  with  regard  to  the  minutest 
details  of  the  lime  business.  '  We  are  desirous/  runs 
one  of  their  numerous  letters  on  the  subject,  'of 
having  an  exact  account  from  Mr.  Thackeray 
where  the  chunam  is  burnt,  and  the  particular 
quantity  at  each  place,  and  whether  there  are  any 
other  places  within  or  adjacent  to  his  district 
where  chunam  may  be  gathered  and  new  works 
erected,  as  we  think  that  the  quantity  of  this 
important  article  might  be  still  further  increased 
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by  such,  discoveries/  So  anxious  are  they  for  the 
extension  of  the  business  that  they  even  offer 
to  allow  Thackeray  two  companies  of  Sepoys  for 
its  protection,  though  with  the  reservation  that  they 
are  to  continue  with  him  no  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Thackeray  replied  that  chunam  was 
only  made  at  Inchicollis  and  Lawhore,  but  that 
in  the  following  year  he  proposed  to  establish  it 
at  one  or  two  other  places  nearer  the  hills. 

As  to  the  lack  of  artificers  the  Board  was 
indignant  that  Mr.  Blair,  who  had  only  been 
allowed  to  remain  on  at  Azmerygunj  to  fulfil  the 
contract  undertaken  by  his  late  brother,  had  not 
handed  them  over  and  left  the  district.  '  As 
Mr.  Blair  has  already  despatched  the  chunam  for 
which  his  brother  contracted  there  appears  no 
reason  for  him  to  retain  them,  and  he  is  directed 
immediately  to  leave  Azmerygunj  and  repair  to 
Sylhet,  and  that  he  do  depart  from  the  district 
entirely  as  soon  as  he  conveniently  can/  Thackeray 
was  to  assist  the  new  contractor  in  obtaining  a 
proper  place  to  fix  up  his  workshop  at  Azmerygunj 
and  give  him  a  grant  of  a  pailc  and  some  Sepoys 
with  the  express  stipulation  that  they  were  to  be 
used  solely  for  the  protection  of  his  property 
there.  The  Board's  letter  to  this  effect  dated 
April  the  13th,  1773,  was  replied  to  by  Thackeray 
on  the  30th  of  the  same  month.     He  stated  that 
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everything  ordered  by  the  Board  had  been  done, 
Mr.  Blair  '  having  given  over  all  the  artificers  and 
begging  pardon/ 

There  were  yet  other  difficulties  of  a  serious 
nature  that  Thackeray  had  to  contend  with  in 
connection  with  the  lime  business.  Mr.  Richardson 
wrote  to  him  on  April  the  20th,  from  Azmerygunj, 
complaining  of  the  frequent  interruptions  that  the 
chunam  boats,  in  going  and  returning,  met  with 
from  the  zemindars  of  the  different  fergunnahs, 
on  those  occasions  when  they  had  been  either 
carried  on  shore  or  obliged  to  stop  by  stress  of 
weather.  This,  if  not  remedied,  might  prove  '  very 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  Hon'ble  Company's 
interest/  The  zemindars,  instead  of  assisting  them, 
gathered  large  bodies  of  people  to  prevent  their 
landing,  and  when  they  had  succeeded  in  doing  so 
in  spite  of  their  opposition,  the  zemindars  refused 
to  allow  them  to  build  a  shelter,  threatened  the 
men  and  nsed  the  dandies  ill.  Mr.  Richardson 
says  that  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  send  a 
European  contractor  to  see  that  none  of  his  men 
committed  any  offence,  but  without  cause  the 
zemindars  beat  his  servants  near  Callejurie,  in  the 
Dacca  district.  '  The  Manjhis,  with  all  their  dandies 
of  two  boats  belonging  to  the  fleet  which  I  have 
lately  despatched  for  Calcutta,  after  receiving  their 
full  advance  for  the  trip,  have  deserted  them,  and 
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taken  refuge  under  the  sanction  of  the  zemindar, 
who  rescued  them  a  few  days  since  from  two  of 
my  peons  who  were  bringing  them  back  to  their 
duty/  A  cfiunam  boat  was  also  lost,  and  the 
local  people  refused  to  give  help.  Overcome  by 
all  these  difficulties  he  appealed  for  official  help, 
asking  that  the  contractor  of  each  fleet  might  be 
furnished  with  some  instrument  in  writing,  enjoin- 
ing the  zemindars  between  the  chunam  works 
and  Calcutta  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  any  of 
the  Honourable  Company's  chunams  under  such 
predicaments. 

Thackeray  replied  five  days  later  from  Sylhet 
that  he  had  directed  the  Dewan  of  the  district 
to  write  to  the  different  zemindars,  who  Mr. 
Richardson  represented  had  taken  dandies,  and 
otherwise  interfered  in  his  business  and  that, 
if  there  had  been  no  provocation,  he  would  do 
all  in  his  power  to  obtain  him  redress.  At  the 
same  time  Thackeray  was  particularly  anxious  to 
avoid  injustice  and  anything  in  the  nature  of 
oppressive  conduct  towards  the  villagers.  He 
enjoined  Mr.  Richardson  to  be  especially  careful 
to  prevent  the  dandies  from  making  any  unjust 
complaints  or  from  being  guilty  of  oppression  f  for 
it  is  well-known/  he  wrote,  '  that  these  people 
are  notorious  for  plundering  and  committing  a 
thousand  crimes  with  impunity/    It  was  there- 
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fore  not  unnatural  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  villages  should  endeavour  to  prevent 
their  landing  and  erecting  sheds,  and  Thackeray 
was  most  anxious  that  the  Company's  name  should 
not  be  used  to  cover  acts  of  oppression.  'The 
orders  which  I  have  received, '  he  continued  in  the 
same  letter,  '  are  so  very  particular  regarding 
Dustricks,  etc.,  that  I  could  not  possibly  furnish 
you  with  an  order  of  any  kind  whatever  for  the 
zemindars  to  assist  your  different  fleets  in  case 
of  accidents.  It  would  be  putting  it  in  the  power 
of  the  person  who  had  charge  of  your  boats 
to  make  the  country  people  feel  severely  for  it 
and  I  think  the  Governor  and  Council  would 
never  comply  with  it  but  I  shall  forward  your 
letter  to  them  agreeable  to  your  desire/  The 
Board,  in  answer  to  this  representation,  wrote 
approving  Thackeray's  reply  to  Mr.  Eichardson, 
and  desired  him  to  '  attend  to  see  his  orders 
to  the  zemindars  enforced  for  preventing  the 
impediments  and  interruptions  which  the  contractor 
complains  of, '  similar  instructions  being  sent  to 
Mr.  Nicholas  Grueburg,  Collector  of  Dacca. 

The  currency  in  these  first  days  of  British  rule  in 
Sylhet  formed  another  difficult  question  with  which 
Thackeray  was  called  upon  to  deal.  Cowries,  in 
which  the  revenue  was  paid,  were  extremely  cumber- 
some, and  it  was  necessary  to  exchange  them  into 
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rupees  in  the  quickest  and  cheapest  manner  avail- 
able.    A  lengthy  correspondence  ensued  between 
the  Board,  the  Council  at  Dacca,  and  Thackeray  in 
Sylhet  as  to  their  ultimate  disposal.     Thackeray 
wrote  that  the  revenue  was  paid  in   cowries    at 
the  rate  of  four  cowns1  per  sicca    rupee   though 
the  bazaar  price  often  varied  and  they  were  some- 
times less  than  four  cowns,  but  frequently  more. 
1  When  you  have  acquainted  us  with  the  mode 
you  would  recommend  for  transmitting  such  part 
of  the  rents  as  are  paid  in  cowries, '  wrote  the 
Board  on  November  the  17th,  1772,  to  the  Council 
at  Dacca,  '  we  will  determine  how  Mr.  Thackeray 
shall  dispose  of  the  revenue  of  his  district  as  we 
think  many  regulations  will  be  required  respectmg 
the  species  of  currency/     Thackeray  replied  on 
December  the  16th,  that  the  best  method  of  remit- 
ting the  revenue  would  be  by  sending  the  cowries 
down  to  Dacca  where  they  might  be   sold,  and 
the   amount   remitted  to   the   Presidency    by    a 
bill  of  exchange.     At  the  same  time  he  forwarded 
an  application  from  Mr.  Richardson  who  desires 
to  be  paid  in  rupees,  as  cowries  were  too  incon- 
venient for  his  large  payments  to  workmen  and 
subordinates,  Thackeray  noting  upon  it  that  he 
could  pay  him  in  rupees  or  '  indeed  in  any  other 
species  but  cowries,  *  as  the  latter  formed  the  only 

1  One  cown  =  1280  cowries. 
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currency  in  Sylhet.  The  Board  finally,  on  January 
the  26th,  1773,  approved  of  Thackeray's  proposed 
method  of  remitting  the  revenue,  which  he  was 
accordingly  ordered  to  put  in  execution,  taking 
care  to  furnish  them  with  regular  bills  for  the  net 
amount  of  his  remittance.  Mr.  Richardson  could 
then  be  paid  in  rupees  at  Dacca  and  Thackeray 
might  settle  it  with  him  in  the  best  manner  he  was 
able  and  as  might  be  most  suitable  to  Mr. 
Richardson's  convenience. 

On  April  the  12th,  1773,  Thackeray  forwarded 
his  first  full  account  of  the  collections  of  the  Sylhet 
district.  He  stated  that  he  had  despatched  80,000 
cowns  of  cowries  to  Dacca  and  that  he  hoped  to 
make  a  further  despatch  before  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  balance  of  last  year,  115,000  cowns, 
was  not  collected  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  agent 
for  the  late  farmers,  '  but  very  near  the  whole 
would  be  collected  in  time/  Without  the  large 
official  establishment  of  later  days  to  assist  him, 
and  with  but  limited  means  of  enforcing  his  orders, 
Thackeray  must  have  been  fully  occupied  in 
infusing  order  and  method  into  revenue  affairs. 
Security  of  life  and  property,  one  of  the  first 
essentials  for  the  successful  collection  of  the  revenue, 
was  a  thing  hitherto  unknown  in  Sylhet.  So  long  as 
roving  bands  of  dacoits  and  marauding  companies 
of  hillmen  swept  down  upon  the  fields  at  harvest 
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time,  carrying  off:  all  that  they  could  lay  their 
hands  upon  and  leaving  the  unfortunate  cultivators 
destitute,  so  long  were  the  revenue  returns  bound  to 
show  a  deficiency.  Whereas,  robbed  of  all  that  they 
possessed,  the  ryots  were  left  without  the  where- 
withal to  pay,  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
harvests  they  had  ample  means  and  created  no 
difficulty  in  satisfying  the  just  demands  made 
upon  them  by  the  revenue  officials.  To  put  down 
lawlessness  and  to  establish  security  for  life  and 
property  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  tasks  that  lay 
before  Thackeray  in  Sylhet,  and  his  strenuous 
efforts  in  this  direction,  culminating  in  the  expedi- 
tions against  the  Raja  of  Jaintia,  taught  the 
province  for  the  first  time  the  benefit  of  British 
rule. 
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THE    JAINTIA    EXPEDITION 

The  worst  offenders  against  the  good  order  and 
peace  of  Sylhet,  when  Thackeray  first  took  over 
charge  of  the  district,  were  the  hillmen.  Secure 
in  their  wild  retreats  on  its  ill-defined  frontiers, 
they  raided  the  fertile  plains  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  with  impunity.  Again  and  again  the  un- 
fortunate cultivator  saw  his  crops  carried  off  at 
harvest  time  and  his  cattle  driven  away  into  the 
inaccessible  fastnesses  of  the  hills.  The  peaceful 
ryots  of  the  plains  were  no  match  for  the  wild 
hillmen,  who,  meeting  with  no  organised  opposition, 
had  long  held  the  district  at  their  mercy.  The 
Mogul  Empire,  even  in  its  heyday,  had  never 
succeeded  in  making  a  permanent  impression  upon 
them,  and  in  the  general  disorder  and  confusion 
that  accompanied  its  decline  they  had  carried 
lawlessness  to  its  furthest  limits.  The  Company, 
with  no  representative  hitherto  on  the  spot, 
hampered  by  want  of  troops,  by  ignorance  of  the 
district  and  still  more  by  its  intense  aversion  to 
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resort  to  force  of  arms,  had  as  yet  done  nothing. 
With  the  assumption  of  direct  control,  however, 
and  with  the  establishment  of  a  Collectoiate  at 
Sylhet,  more  active  measures  at  length  became 
possible. 

One  of  the  most  lawless  and  troublesome  of 
the  hillmen  was  the  Raja  of  Jaintia,  and  of  him 
Thackeray  determined  to  make  an  example.  His 
estates  were  particularly  well  situated  for  doing  the 
greatest  possible  damage  to  the  Company's  affairs, 
and  he  had  taken  full  advantage  of  his  opportunities. 
A  free  passage  down  the  river  Surma  was  essential 
to  the  Company's  trade,  and  this  it  was  unfortu- 
nately in  the  power  of  the  Jaintia  Raja  to  prevent. 
His  estates  commanding  the  river  banks,  he  had, 
time  and  again,  obstructed  the  Company's  boats 
as  they  passed  down  to  Dacca,  exacting  tolls, 
looting  their  contents  and  causing  them  endless 
delay  and  annoyance.  Not  content  with  this,  he 
had  committed  many  incursions  upon  the  lands 
from  which  the  Company  drew  its  revenue,  seri- 
ously affecting  the  returns.  Thackeray,  soon  after 
his  arrival,  reported  the  state  of  affairs  to  head- 
quarters, but  though  he  repeatedly  urged  that 
vigorous  measures  should  be  at  once  adopted, 
the  authorities  were,  as  usual  in  cases  where  it 
was  a  question  of  a  military  expedition,  extremely 
difficult  to   move.     Nothing  but   active  military 
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operations,  it  was  evident,  would  prove  effective 
in  this  case,  and  at  this  the  Board  hesitated.  Not 
only  was  there  the  question  of  considerable  expense, 
which  always  weighed  so  heavily  in  its  consultations, 
but  there  was  the  still  stronger  dislike  of  resorting 
to  arms  and  adopting  active  coercive  measures 
even  in  the  case  of  a  lawless  zemindar.  More- 
over, the  only  satisfactory  conclusion  to  a  military 
expedition  against  the  Jaintia  Raja  appeared  to 
be  the  acquisition  of  his  territory,  and  this  was 
entirely  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  Company  and 
the  repeatedly  expressed  orders  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  at  home.  The  Company  had  only 
recently  entered  upon  immense  responsibilities  and 
its  hands,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  were  more 
than  full.  An  expedition  against  a  petty  zemindar 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  province  and  the  acquisition 
of  his  territory,  which  would  probably  necessitate 
further  measures  for  the  extension  or  protection  of 
its  frontiers,  by  no  means  appealed  to  the  cautious 
and  already  fully  occupied  authorities  at  Calcutta. 
In  *  Sylhet '  Thackeray,  however,  the  Company 
found  an  energetic  officer  who  was  not  to  be  denied 
where  the  peace  and  good  order  of  his  district 
were  concerned.  Constantly  subject  to  super- 
vision from  head-quarters  in  some  matters,  he  was 
allowed,  in  other  directions,  an  independence  and 
indulgence  in  disregarding  orders  that  read  strangely 
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at  the  present  day.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
throughout  his  conduct  of  the  Jaintia  expedition 
he  was  under  orders  of  transfer  which  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  he  was  allowed  so  long 
to  disobey.  On  July  the  22nd,  1773,  orders  were 
passed  attaching  Sylhet  to  the  Dacca  district, 
Thackeray  being  directed  to  make  over  charge 
to  Eichard  Barwell  and  return  to  his  seat  at  the 
Dacca  Council.  But  for  over  a  year  these  orders 
remained  a  dead  letter,  and,  though  they  were 
more  than  once  repeated,  Thackeray  waved  them 
aside  with  a  calmness  amazing  to  the  modern 
civilian  who  regards  an  order  of  transfer  as  the 
last  thing  that  can,  with  impunity,  be  disobeyed. 
It  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  need  of  his  presence 
during  the  Jaintia  expedition,  that  he  was  so  long 
allowed  to  disregard  the  order,  for  his  repeated 
representations  had  at  last  had  weight,  and  the 
expedition,  though  on  a  small  scale,  had  been 
decided  upon.  At  his  '  repeated  and  particular 
instance/  Eichard  Barwell,  who  was  then  Chief 
at  Dacca,  finally  wrote  to  Thackeray  on  February 
the  8th,  1774,  that  he  had  directed  Ensign  Leake, 
who  was  opportunely  on  a  visit  to  Dacca,  to  join 
him  with  fifty  men  of  the  Dacca  Militia,  and  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  stationed  in 
Sylhet.  Ensign  Leake  was  put  under  Thackeray's 
orders,  and  was  directed  to  follow  such  instructions 
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as  the  latter  should  think  fit  to  issue  to  him.  On 
the  same  date  Eichard  Barwell  wrote  to  Ensign 
Leake,  instructing  him  in  his  duties.  '  The  occa- 
sion, which  induced  me  to  apply  to  you  to  take  the 
command  of  the  troops  in  Sylhet,  calling  for  your 
immediate  presence  in  that  district,  you  will  be 
pleased  to  repair  there  with  all  expedition,  and 
upon  your  arrival  you  will  follow  such  instructions 
and  orders  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  given 
you  by  Mr.  Thackeray/  Fifty  men  with  officers 
from  the  Dacca  Militia  were  placed  under  his 
command  for  this  purpose. 

Such  were  the  small  beginnings  of  the  expedition 
which,  under  Thackeray's  control,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  an  Ensign  '  who  was  opportunely  on  a 
visit  to  Dacca/  Even  these  orders  Richard  Barwell 
appears  to  have  looked  upon  as  an  extremely 
bold  step  and,  fearful  of  being  considered  to  have 
exceeded  his  powers,  he  wrote  apologetically  to 
the  Board  two  days  after  issuing  them.  '  You  will 
perceive  by  the  public  letters  despatched  hence 
to-night  that  I  have  been  led  into  an  irregularity 
from  the  urgency  of  the  occasion  that  called  for  an 
officer  to  lead  the  force  now  in  Sylhet  for  the  defence 
of  the  Province/  he  wrote  in  excuse,  requesting  either 
that  Ensign  Leake  might  be  officially  approved  to 
lead  the  expedition  or  another  officer  appointed 
in  his  place.     '  The  conduct  of  the  Jaintia  Raja 
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I  make  no  doubt  you  will  think  merits  chastise- 
ment/ he  adds,  urging  that  he  should  be  made  to 
give  satisfaction  for  the  depredations  he  had  com- 
mitted by  reimbursing  the  expense  of  the  troops 
and  paying  an  equivalent  for  the  damage  that  he 
had  done.  The  force  already  despatched  to  Sylhet, 
small  as  it  was,  Barwell  imagined  would  be  able 
to  effect  the  submission  of  the  Eaja,  and  he 
further  suggested  that  the  territory  between  the 
foot  of  the  hills  and  the  river  Surma  should 
be  taken  possession  of.  This  could  easily  be 
effected,  and,  being  the  most  valuable  part  of 
his  country,  the  Raja  would  probably  agree  to 
whatever  terms  the  Company  imposed  in  order  to 
recover  it. 

The  Board,  following  its  almost  invariable 
policy  at  this  period,  set  its  face  from  the  first 
against  annexation.  Provided  that  the  Jaintia 
Raja  was  brought  to  reason,  made  good  the  loss 
which  he  had  caused  to  the  Company,  and  promised 
amendment  for  the  future,  they  asked  nothing 
more.  Ensign  Leake  was  allowed  to  be  retained 
on  duty  in  Sylhet,  but  Captain  Elliker,  of  the 
7th  Battalion  of  Sepoys,  was  appointed  to  command 
the  expedition.  The  new  commandant  was  a  friend 
of  Thackeray,  and  Richard  Barwell  punctiliously 
wrote  to  both  on  the  former's  appointment. 
1  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Thackeray/ 
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he  wrote  on  March  the  17th.  1 1  hope  the 
footing  on  which  you  will  act  with  that  gentleman 
is  such  as  may  be  agreeable  to  you  :  and,  considering 
your  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Thackeray  and  your 
own  disposition,  I  flatter  myself  nothing  will  arise 
in  the  course  of  the  service  which  may  prove 
disgusting  to  either,  as  a  cordiality  between  men, 
who  should  have  the  same  object  in  view,  is  so 
necessary  to  insure  success  to  every  public  measure, 
that  I  am  pleased  at  the  prospect,  which  the 
intimacy  that  subsists  between  you  and  Mr. 
Thackeray  gives  me  of  a  mutual  consideration, 
swaying  each  and  obviating  the  possibility  of  a 
misunderstanding.  To  your  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion is  entirely  left  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
war  in  the  manner  you  should  determine  as  most 
expeditious  and  decisive/ 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  Thackeray  to  say 
that  Captain  Elliker  was  already  on  his  way  to  take 
command,  with  a  detachment  of  his  battalion, 
consisting  of  three  companies.  Careful  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  friction 
between  the  civil  and  military  authority,  which 
so  often  unfortunately  occurred  in  these  early  days 
of  English  dominion  in  India.  The  operations  in 
the  field  were  wholly  submitted  to  Captain  Elliker's 
judgment  and  discretion.  He  was  merely  to 
receive  from  Thackeray  information  of  the  service 
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to  be  performed  :  but  in  the  manner  of  the  service 
he  was  to  be  the  sole  and  only  judge.  '  Your 
advice/  ended  Barwell's  letter  of  instructions  to 
Thackeray,  f  may  be  given  to  him  on  any  points 
you  think  essential,  but  to  his  brains  I  leave  to 
judge  and  determine  on  the  means  proper  to 
execute  the  service  he  is  sent  upon/ 

How  little  prepared  for  resistance  in  case  of 
attack  the  English  Factories  were  in  these  days  is 
everywhere  in  evidence.  At  the  fiist  outbreak, 
a  young  officer  who  happened  to  be  in  Dacca  was 
apparently  the  only  officer  available  to  lead  the 
few  troops  that  could  be  spared  into  Sylhet,  while 
Captain  Elliker's  first  request  for  troops  and  fifty 
barrels  of  ball  cartridges,  was  met  by  Richard 
BarwelTs  reply  from  Dacca — ' I  do  not  believe 
there  is  in  store  above  two  thousand  ball  cart- 
ridges. Whatever  there  is,  shall  be  immediately 
despatched  and  a  further  quantity  as  soon  as 
prepared,  shall  be  forwarded  to  you,  but  as  that 
further  supply  must  be  made  up  with  country 
powder  in  the  garrison,  you  will  probably  be 
able  to  supply  yourself  full  as  well  at  Sylhet. 
However,  lest  you  might  not,  the  supply  shall 
be  sent  to  you/ 

This  supply  of  ball  cartridges  could  hardly 
have  reached  the  little  force  before  its  entry  into 
the  Jaintia  Raja's  territory.    Now  that  Thackeray 
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had  obtained  the  necessary  support,  he  lost  no 
time  in  pushing  forward  the  expedition.  Captain 
Elliker  and  his  Sepoys  marched  with  all  speed,  and 
on  March  the  24th  took  possession  of  Eajagunge, 
only  six  miles  from  the  Raja's  capital.  It  had 
been  a  long  and  difficult  march  most  speedily 
accomplished.  A  river  '  excessive  deep  '  had  to  be 
crossed  en  route,  and  when  Captain  Elliker  arrived 
at  the  usual  ford  he  found  the  enemy  strongly 
entrenched  there.  His  advanced  guard  met  with 
a  warm  reception  from  them,  and  in  the  skirmish 
that  followed,  two  of  the  Sepoys  were  wounded. 
Having  no  boats  and  the  hillmen  having  every 
advantage  of  situation,  Captain  Elliker  was  unable 
to  force  a  passage  across  the  river,  and  was  compelled 
to  withdraw  in  search  of  another  ford.  Finding  a 
suitable  place,  he  was  no  sooner  prepared  to 
transport  his  troops  across  than  he  found  the  bank 
lined  by  the  hillmen  determined  to  resist  his 
passage.  The  battalion  guns,  however,  were  now 
brought  into  play,  and  with  their  aid  a  way  was 
cleared,  the  detachments  crossing  without  further 
hesitation,  though  darkness  had  fallen  before  the 
last  of  them  had  landed  safely  on  the  opposite 
bank. 

It  had  been  a  trying  march  for  the  troops. 
Already  the  weather  was  growing  hot,  and  the 
rugged  nature  of  the  country  they  were  called  upon 
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to  traverse,  and  their  liability  at  any  moment  to  a 
surprise    on  the  part  of  the  hillmen,  who  knew 
intimately  every  foot   of  the  way,   told  heavily 
upon  the  Sepoys  and  they  were  worn  out  with 
fatigue   when   they  finally  arrived  opposite  Raja- 
gunge  on  the  evening  of  the  24th.     There  they  found 
an  entrenchment  thrown  up,  more  formidable  than 
had  been  expected,  extending  for  nearly  half  a 
mile  and  manned  by  the  hillmen  as  close  as  they 
could  stand.     Captain  Elliker  wrote  of  them  as  '  a 
number  of  fellows  who  seemed  to  threaten  us  with 
a  warm  reception/     In  spite  of  the  smallness  of 
their  number,  the  sepoys,  under  British  leadership, 
showed  all  the  courage  and  determination  that 
even  thus  early  were  beginning  everywhere  to  be 
expected  of  them.     '  We  marched  up  in  order  of 
battle/  Captain  Elliker's  report  continues,   'and 
I  received  the  first  fire,  but  returned  it  with  interest 
and  very  soon  put  the  enemy  to  rout/     The  only 
damage  suffered  by  the  Company's  troops  seems 
to  have  been  one  Sepoy  slightly  wounded,  who  was 
sent  down  to  Sylhet.     To  crown  their  discomforts, 
however,  after  the  long  march  and  the  excitements 
of  the  day,  rain  began  to  fall  heavily  as  darkness 
closed  in,  and  continued  all  night.     So  unfortunate 
was  their  plight  that  Captain  Elliker,  in  spite  of 
his  desire  to  follow  up  speedily  his  first  success, 
was  forced  to  halt  the  whole  of  the  following  day 
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to  give  them  time  to  recuperate.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  Raja,  who  had  previously  shown  no 
disposition  to  come  to  terms,  sent  to  request  the 
British  Commandant  not  to  advauce  nearer  to 
his  capital,  which  was  only  four  miles  of!,  until  he 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  demands  of  Govern- 
ment. Captain  Elliker  replied,  agreeing  to  main- 
tain his  ground  for  a  few  hours  to  enable  the  Raja 
to  make  further  overtures.  But  none  came.  '  It 
is  now  afternoon  and  no  reply  from  the  Raja/ 
closes  the  Captain's  diary  for  Tuesday,  March 
the  28th,  ( I  have  therefore  shifted  my  ground  by 
way  of  forcing  him  to  a  speedy  determination/ 

All  night  the  little  company  of  British  troops 
waited,  and  still  no  message  came.  Finally  towards 
morning,  Captain  Elliker,  determined  to  bring 
matters  to  an  issue,  prepared  to  advance.  It  was 
evident  at  once  that  the  Raja  had  been  keeping  a 
close  watch  upon  his  movements,  and  the  first  signs 
of  preparations  for  the  advance,  brought  a  hasty 
message,  assuring  Captain  Elliker  that  a  Vaqueel 
would  soon  wait  on  him.  '  All  this  was  to  answer 
some  private  purpose/  wrote  Captain  Elliker,  who 
had  delayed  his  advance  in  the  hope  that  the  Raja 
might  at  the  last  moment  accede  to  the  Company's 
terms,  '  for  at  noon,  I  received  an  evasive  answer/ 
He  therefore  determined  to  delay  no  longer,  the 
Raja  having  had  ample  opportunity  to  make  his 
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peace.  '  But  I  was  soon  convinced  that  this 
was  not  his  intention/  continues  the  British 
Commandant's  account  of  the  affair,  '  for  a  little 
before  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (our  camp 
being  two  miles  from  the  fort)  I  perceived  a  multi- 
tude of  people  assembling  and  a  large  drove  of 
elephants  advancing,  which  soon  showed  a  design 
to  surround  us.  I  accordingly  prepared,  as  I 
concluded  their  view  was  to  give  us  battle,  and 
at  three  they  put  the  matter  past  a  doubt  for  we 
were  fired  upon  on  all  sides/  The  Sepoys,  ably 
officered  again,  showed  splendid  courage  and  met 
the  charge  with  great  steadiness,  while  the  enemy, 
after  expending  a  few  rounds,  were  driven  back 
and  closely  pursued  by  an  advance  party  of  British 
troops.  '  I  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  repay  the  visit/  writes  the  commandant,  '  and 
pushed  forward  with  the  detachment,  leaving 
our  camp  standing  under  a  guard,  and  the  enemy's 
people  had  since  got  into  their  works  when  we 
forced  our  way  in  also  and  drove  some  thousand 
of  fellows  indifferently  armed  into  the  jungles/ 

The  Company's  troops  thus  took  possession 
of  the  Raja's  capital,  the  Eaja  and  all  his  adherents 
being  driven  into  the  hills.  Thackeray  reported 
on  August  the  3rd,  that  most  of  the  ryots  had  at 
once  given  in  their  submission,  doubtless  hoping 
for  better  treatment  from  the  Company  than  from 
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their  ancestral  chief.  Some  of  the  principal  ones 
had  already  been  to  Thackeray  offering  to  pay 
an  annual  revenue,  and  the  latter  writes  that  he 
had  given  them  every  encouragement.  '  But  till  I 
know  your  further  orders  on  the  subject/  he  adds, 
mindful  of  the  attitude  of  the  authorities  at 
head-quarters  and  their  extreme  jealousy  of  too 
great  an  assumption  of  authority  on  the  part  of 
their  local  officers,  '  I  shall  not  take  any  other 
measures,  though,  if  you  should  think  proper  to 
order  me  to  continue  here  and  settle  the  flat 
country,  I  shall  with  pleasure  undertake  it/  He 
still,  however,  continues  to  urge  the  bolder  policy  of 
annexation.  e  I  am  humbly  of  opinion/  he  writes, 
'  that  the  Company  may  receive  much  greater 
advantage  by  annexing  the  whole  of  the  flat  country 
to  Sylhet/  adding  that  '  a  considerable  part  of  it 
did  formerly  belong  to  the  province  :  a  short  time 
will  make  amends  for  the  deficiency  of  revenue 
occasioned  by  the  Kaja's  depredations,  will  fully 
defray  the  expense  incurred  by  the  march  of  the 
troops,  and  soon  be  annual  increase  of  revenue 
to  Government/  Thackeray  knew  full  well  that 
his  proposals  for  annexation  would  have  much 
greater  chance  of  success  if  they  promised  material 
assistance  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  he 
skilfully  urged  his  point,  laying  further  stress  upon 
the  desirability  of  making  an  example  of  the  Eaja 
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of  Jaintia,  and  thereby  giving  a  lesson  which  they 
would  not  forget  to  all  the  other  turbulent  hillmen 
who  had  so  long  harassed  his  district.  '  As  to 
other  Rajas/  he  wrote,  anxious  to  disprove  any 
intention  of  planning  a  scheme  of  universal  annexa- 
tion, '  there  is  nothing  to  apprehend  from  them 
for,  while  they  find  that  the  Company  have  no 
views  against  their  possessions  and  that  the  Jaintia 
Raja  has  been  chastised  for  his  insolence,  they  will 
not  only  be  kept  in  awe,  but  wish  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  those  whom  experience  has  now  taught 
them  it  would  be  folly  to  offend/ 

Richard  Barwell  and  his  colleagues  at  Dacca, 
on  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  success  of  the  expedi- 
tion late  on  the  night  of  April  the  8th,  were  placed 
in  a  position  of  considerable  difficulty.  There 
were  three  courses  open  to  them,  either  to  take 
possession  of  the  Raja  of  Jaintia's  lands,  to  hand 
them  over  to  another  chieftain,  who  would  hold 
them  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Company,  or 
to  restore  the  Raja  on  his  furnishing  guarantees 
for  his  future  good  behaviour.  To  the  first  course 
there  was  the  invincible  objection  of  the  Company 
to  the  actual  acquisition  of  territory  by  the  dis- 
possession of  local  chiefs.  At  the  same  time  the 
Raja  of  Jaintia  showed  no  disposition  to  come  to 
terms.  Thackeray's  letter,  they  deliberated,  gave 
them  '  no  room  to  expect  any  compensation  to  the 
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public  from  the  Jaintia  Raja  or  any  accomodation 
that  might  relieve  the  public  from  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  a  military  force  to  protect  the  con- 
quest made/  The  Chief  and  Council  at  Dacca 
were  torn  between  their  desire  to  punish  the 
Jaintia  Raja  and  their  intense  aversion  to  acquiring 
his  territory.  '  The  object  of  the  expedition  had 
been  to  chastise  the  insult  offered  to  the  Company's 
Government  by  the  Jaintia  Raja  upon  his  invasion 
of  Sylhet,  which,  if  passed  by  unpunished,  would 
have  been  an  encouragement  to  him  to  have 
repeated  the  insult  and  to  the  other  borderers 
to  have  followed  his  example/  His  chastisement 
they  considered  indispensable  to  awe  the  neigh- 
bouring Rajas  and  at  the  same  time  to  s  raise  their 
opinion  of  the  justice  of  the  Government  and 
create  a  confidence  and  reliance  on  its  equity,  and 
to  this  end  it  would  be  consistent  with  policy  to 
convince  them  that  the  expedition  was  not  under- 
taken with  a  view  of  making  new  acquisition  to 
the  Company,  an  idea  that  can  only  be  fixed  by 
putting  another  power  in  possession  of  the  territory 
that  has  been  subdued/  Richard  Barwell  was 
of  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  undoubtedly 
better  to  restore  it  to  the  Raja  of  Jaintia  on  account 
of  the  prejudices  of  the  people  and  the  long  time 
his  family  had  held  possession,  if  only  he  had 
shown  signs  of  coming  to  terms.     Failing  this,  in 
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order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  a  military  establish- 
ment for  its  defence,  he  considered  the  most  satis- 
factory  and   expeditious   method   of   terminating 
the  affair  to  be  the  transfer  of  the  Raja's  lands  to 
a  neighbouring   zemindar,    who  would  give  guar- 
antees to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Company. 
Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  the  Chief  and 
Council  at  Dacca  sent  an  order  to  Achmet  Riza, 
known  as  the  Pandua  Tannadah,  a  chief   whose 
district  bordered   that  of   the    Jaintia   Raja,    to 
send    a    representative  to    treat  as  to  the  terms 
on   which   he    should   receive   possession    of   the 
Jaintia  country.     Writing  to  Warren  Hastings  on 
the  following  day,  Barwell  speaks  of  Achmet  Riza 
as  the  only  person  capable  of  opposing  the  Jaintia 
Raja   should   the   latter   attempt   to   recover   his 
possessions,  and  he  considers  the  action   he  has 
taken,  to  which  he  anxiously  awaits  the  Board's 
approval,  as  the  '  most  short  and  expeditious  mode 
of  settling  the  country,  of  withdrawing  your  forces 
and   obtaining   a   reimbursement   of   the   charges 
already  incurred.'    Like  Thackeray,  he  lays  great 
stress  upon  the  economy  of  the  policy  he  advocates, 
trusting  it  will  appeal  to  the  Board's  constant 
care  for  the  Company's  returns.     Five  days  later 
on   August  the   14th,   he  writes  to  congratulate 
Captain  Elliker   at  Jaintia,  still  hoping  that  the 
Raja  will  tender  his  submission  '  for  I  would  much 
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rather  lie  acquiesce  to  the  proposition  offered,  as  he 
may  undoubtedly  prove  himself  a  natural  and  strong 
barrier  to  the  incursions  of  his  hill  neighbours/ 

When  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Chief  and 
Council  at  Dacca  was  communicated  to  Thackeray, 
he  at  once  expressed  his  strong  disapproval  of  it. 
He  foresaw  the  danger  of  giving  so  large  an  increase 
of  territory  to  Achmet  Kiza,  whom  he  had  evidently 
little  more  reason  to  trust  than  the  Kaja  of  Jaintia 
himself.  In  fact  he  was  more  inclined  that  Achmet 
Riza  should  be  deprived  of  the  territory  he  already 
held,  than  that  he  should  be  given  an  increase.  If 
the  authorities  refused  to  consider  annexation, 
the  restoration  of  the  Jaintia  Eaja  on  certain 
conditions  would  have  a  much  greater  effect  upon 
the  hillmen  themselves.  The  Jaintia  Raja,  a 
fugitive  among  his  own  hills,  had  at  last  begun  to 
see  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  Thackeray  was  con- 
vinced that  the  safest  course,  apart  from  annexa- 
tion, was  his  reinstatement  under  strict  guarantees 
of  good  behaviour  for  the  future.  Richard  Barwell, 
convinced  by  Thackeray's  representations,  wrote  on 
August  the  12th,  that  it  was  the  intention  neither 
of  the  Board  nor  of  himself  '  to  impose  Achmet  Riza 
upon  him  against  his  inclination/  '  You  will  there- 
fore/ he  continued,  'make  the  best  terms  you  can  with 
him  (the  Jaintia  Raja)  and  take  from  him  what  you 
can  get  towards  the  charges  that  have  been  incurred/ 
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Throughout  the  correspondence  occurs  the 
constant  refrain  of  the  necessity  for  economy. 
The  East  India  Company  was  still  primarily  a 
trading  Company,  and  profits  were  necessarily  a 
first  consideration.  There  had  been  in  its  origin 
no  intention  of  anything  beyond  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  the  Directors  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  though  forced  by  circumstances 
to  adopt  a  wider  outlook,  were  still  compelled 
to  keep  a  strict  eye  upon  the  returns  which  had 
been  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Company.  The  local 
representatives  of  the  Company  in  Calcutta  were 
alarmed  at  the  increased  expenditure  involved 
consequent  on  their  assumption  of  direct  authority, 
and  during  these  first  years  they  were  naturally 
averse  to  further  expenditure  until  the  affairs  of 
the  Province  were  sufficiently  settled  to  enable 
them  to  estimate  with  some  degree  of  definiteness 
the  liabilities  which  they  had  incurred.  Thus 
the  burden  of  official  instructions  to  Thackeray 
during  his  small  frontier  war  in  Sylhet  was  to 
settle  the  affair  quickly  and  to  avoid  all  possible 
expense. 

'  The  economy  of  the  times/  wrote  Richard 
Barwell  later, '  renders  the  administration  impatient 
and  uneasy  under  every  extra  expense,  and  as  the 
delay  in  withdrawing  the  troops  from  Jaintia  may 
be  attended  by  strictures  from  below  I  should  be 
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sorry  to  incur,  I  beg  you  will  evacuate  the  country 
as  soon  as  possible/  '  The  same  system  of  parsi- 
mony/ he  again  writes,  'I  apprehend  will  render 
the  request  I  made  at  your  instance  for  hatta  to 
the  troops  ineffectual/  Again  when,  the  troubles 
subsiding,  Thackeray  wished  to  retain  the  services 
of  Lieutenant  Leake  in  Sylhet,  Richard  Barwell 
wrote  that  if  it  was  absolutely  necessary  he  might 
continue  there,  '  but  there  must  be  no  unnecessary 
expense  on  account  of  that  gentleman  incurred/ 

As  the  hot  weather  advanced  a  settlement  with 
the  Jaintia  Raja  appeared  imminent.  He  had 
learned  his  lesson  and  was  now  only  too  anxious  to 
get  back  his  possessions  as  a  peaceful  law-abiding 
subject  of  the  Company.  Thackeray,  believing  this 
to  be  the  wisest  course,  pressed  forward  the  negoti- 
ations, fearful  always  that  orders  might  come  to  instal 
the  Pandua  Thanndah  in  his  place.  The  letter  of 
Richard  Barwell,  dated  April  the  26th,  only  reached 
him  on  May  the  20th  and  conditions  had  so  far 
changed  in  the  interval  that  he  felt  himself  justified, 
in  spite  of  the  suggestion  to  instal  the  Pandua 
Thannadah,  in  urging  on  negotiations  with  the 
Jaintia  Raja.  The  Board  had  also  expressed  itself 
in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the  Raja  of  Jaintia  in 
preference  to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Chief  and 
Council  of  Dacca  and  so  energetically  did  Thackeray 
act  that  he  was  able  to  report  by  June  the  12th 
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that  Captain  Elliker  had  returned  to  Sylhet  with  his 
detachment  and  that  the  Eaja  had  been  restored 
to  his  country  on  terms  advantageous  to  the 
Company.  He  was  to  pay  15,000  Arcot  rupees 
as  compensation  for  the  cost  of  the  expedition, 
5,000  of  which  he  had  agreed  to  pay  in  a  few  days' 
time  and  the  whole  of  the  remainder  within  six 
months  ;  there  was  to  be  free  and  unimpeded 
navigation  of  the  Surma  river,  and  the  Raja  under- 
took '  never  in  future  to  interfere  in  any  respect 
with  whatever  may  concern  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany/ As  a  pledge  for  his  faithful  performance 
of  his  promises  he  left  one  of  his  nearest 
relatives  in  Thackeray's  hands. 

'  I  flatter  myself,  gentlemen/  Thackeray  wrote 
in  his  official  account  of  the  agreement,  e  that  this 
will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  Hon'ble 
the  President  and  Council  as  it  is  agreeable  to  what 
you  recommend  in  your  letter  to  me  under  date 
the  7th  of  March,  for  although  the  sum  of  money 
which  I  had  been  able  to  procure  does  not  amount 
to  near  what  you  expected,  yet  when  I  assure  you 
that  the  Raja  is  not  capable  to  satisfy  these  demands 
and  that  what  he  has  now  consented  to  pay  is,  in  my 
opinion,  as  much  as  he  is  able  to  give,  I  hope  it 
will  be  thought  sufficient,  more  particularly  as  from 
the  tenour  of  your  letter,  allowances  were  made 
for  his  situation  and  circumstances/ 
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It  was  now  nearly  a  year  since  Sylhet  had  been 
annexed  to  Dacca  and  Thackeray  had  been  ordered 
to  make  over  charge  to  Richard  Barwell.  The 
expedition  being  over  there  was  no  excuse  for 
keeping  the  orders  longer  in  abeyance.  Captain 
Elliker  left  Sylhet  for  Chittagong  with  most  of  his 
troops  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  Thackeray 
was  again  ordered  to  join  at  Dacca,  this  time  on 
promotion  as  Third  in  Council.  The  latitude 
officials  allowed  themselves  in  obeying  official 
orders  of  transfer  in  those  days  was,  however, 
apparently  unlimited.  '  I  must  beg  leave  to 
observe/  Thackeray  writes  when  ordered  to  join 
the  post  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  eleven 
months  before,  '  that  I  think  my  presence  is 
necessary  here  for  some  little  time,  not  only  to 
assist  the  farmers  in  the  collections  but  also  to  see 
that  the  Jaintia  Raja  performs  what  he  has 
agreed  to,  for  although  I  do  not  imagine  there  is 
any  danger  of  his  being  troublesome  again,  yet 
I  am  of  opinion  that  somebody  should  [reside  at 
Sylhet  for  a  time  at  least/  Thus  calmly  were 
the  orders  of  a  Governor  in  Council  waved  aside 
by  a  junior  civilian  of  eight  years'  standing. 

Thackeray's  letter  from  Sylhet  of  June  the 
12th,  passed  on  by  the  Chief  and  Council  at 
Dacca,  reached  the  Board  in  time  to  be  put  up  at 
its  consultations  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month. 
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After  due  consideration  the  Board  approved  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  with  the  Raja.  '  As  it  was 
not  our  intention  to  make  a  conquest  of  the 
Jaintia  country,  but  to  chastise  the  Raja  for  the 
violent  outrage  committed  on  our  territory  and 
ryots,  this  having  been  in  some  measure  effected 
from  the  first  attack  Captain  Elliker  made  on  the 
Raja  and  his  capital,  and  considering  the  future 
terms  he  now  offers  as  fully  expiatory  of  his  offence, 
we  approve  of  your  accepting  the  same  and 
authorise  you  to  empower  Mr.  Thackeray  to  enter 
into  the  necessary  engagements  with  the  Raja 
accordingly/ 

Ten  days  before  the  Board  passed  this  ponderous 
confirmation  of  Thackeray's  action,  the  Raja  of 
Jaintia  had  passed  beyond  the  long  arm  even  of  the 
East  India  Company.  He  died  on  June  the  18th, 
only  six  days  after  Thackeray  had  reported  his 
restoration  to  his  property.  On  the  28th  Thackeray 
wrote  to  inform  the  Council  at  Dacca  of  his  demise. 
He  added  that  the  young  Raja,  who  had  succeeded 
him,  would  readily  undertake  the  obligations  ac- 
cepted by  his  father  and  that  he  had  assured  him 
that  so  long  as  he  abided  by  the  terms  on  which 
the  latter  had  been  reinstated  he  need  not  be  under 
any  apprehension  from  the  Honourable  Company. 
The  Board  accordingly,  on  July  the  5th,  confirmed 
their  orders  of  June  the  28th,  relating  to  the  Jaintia 
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Raja  '  in  hopes  that  such  an  early  mark  of  lenity  to 
his  successor  will  make  a  suitable  impression  on  his 
future  conduct/  So  ends  the  Jaintia  expedition 
and  the  young  Raja,  under  Thackeray's  protection, 
begins  his  reign  with  a  fair  prospect,  in  full  possession 
of  all  his  father's  property. 

Only  one  last  aftermath  of  the  Jaintia  Raja's 
misdoings  comes  to  light.  The  farmers  of  Sylhet 
put  in  a  petition  praying  for  a  remission  of  revenue 
to  the  extent  of  twenty  thousand  rupees,  owing 
to  the  ravages  of  the  Raja's  levies.  They  further 
claimed  to  have  spent  that  sum  in  raising  a  force  to 
resist  him.  Thackeray  forwarded  this  petition  to 
the  Council  at  Dacca,  and  Richard  Barwell,  with  the 
necessity  for  economy  evidently  weighing  heavily 
upon  him,  wrote  cautiously,  on  August  the  12th,  that, 
'  while  humanity  requires  that  Government  should 
pay  an  attention  to  individuals  labouring  under 
a  particular  misfortune,  it  is  necessary  we  should 
proceed  with  the  utmost  circumspection  and  that 
with  regard  to  the  economy  so  necessary  to  insure 
to  the  public  the  utmost  benefit,  we  have  therefore 
to  enjoin  you  to  make  every  particular  investigation 
and  inform  us  positively  what  loss  has  been  sustained, 
the  portion  the  farmers  ought  to  bear  and  the 
portion  that  ought  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  Government/ 
On  receiving  this  further  information  orders  would 
be  passed.      The   Board,    when  the   matter  was 
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submitted  to  them,  entirely  approved  of  the  cautious 
answer  given  by  the  Council  at  Dacca.  But 
Thackeray's  departure  from  Sylhet,  so  long  delayed, 
was  at  last  at  hand,  and  the  '  particular  investiga- 
tion '  insisted  upon  had  perforce  to  be  left  to  other 
hands. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  AFFAIR  OF  THE  ELEPHANTS 

Nothing  in  Thackeray's  career  in  India  has  caught 
the  popular  imagination  so  much  as  his  deal  in 
elephants,  and,  after  more  than  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  it  remains  the  one  incident  throughout 
his  ten  years'  service  that  is  generally  remembered. 
It  has  invested  him  with  all  the  romance  of  a  great 
shikari,  the  reputation  of  an  elephant-hunter 
being  as  closely  associated  with  him  as  the  name 
of  the  province  of  which  he  was  the  first  Collector. 
How  far  he  was  himself  a  hunter  of  elephants, 
however,  there  is  no  evidence  to  determine,  though 
doubtless  to  the  young  Englishman  endowed  with 
health  and  energy,  the  magnificent  resources  of 
Sylhet  in  the  way  of  sport  made  strong  appeal. 
Tiger,  elephant,  bison  and  deer  were  all  to  be  found 
in  the  dense  and  untouched  jungles  within  easy 
access  of  his  head-quarters,  and  unburdened  with 
the  immense  amount  of  official  and  routine  work 
that  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  his  successors,  and  with 
few  other  distractions  to  beguile  his  leisure  hours 
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in  a  lonely  frontier  station,  he  would  not  have  been 
the  typical  Englishman  he  was  had  he  not  taken 
advantage  of  the  special  opportunities  for  sport 
that  his  district  offered. 

Besides  being  a  most  attractive  form  of  sport, 
elephant-hunting  was  also  a  duty  of  the  Company's 
servants  until  the  year  1770.  The  East  India 
Company  itself  at  first  undertook  the  capture  of  all 
the  elephants  it  required  for  transport  and  other 
work,  the  superintendence  of  the  keddahs  forming 
one  of  the  multifarious  duties  of  its  servants  up 
country.  The  elaborate  arrangements  necessary, 
however,  were  found  to  be  exceedingly  expensive, 
the  rate  per  elephant  working  out  to  an  enormous 
sum,  far  exceeding  the  amount  for  which  the 
animals  could  be  purchased,  and  in  1770  an  order 
was  passed  by  the  authorities  at  head-quarters 
'  forbidding  their  being  put  to  any  further  expense 
for  catching  of  elephants.'  But  the  Company,  in 
its  desire  for  economy,  had  overlooked  two  important 
points.  A  large  number  of  elephants  were  required 
in  its  service  and  the  supply  was  not  equal  to  the 
demand  so  soon  as  it  ceased  to  catch  them  on  its 
own  account.  In  Sylhet  there  were  large  herds  of 
wild  elephants,  but  few  were  available  for  purchase 
from  local  zemindars  and  professional  skikaris, 
who  were  unable  to  bear  the  great  expense  incident 
to  their  capture  on  a   large  scale.     Further,  the 
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Company  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  beyond 
providing  themselves  with  the  elephants  they 
required,  it  was  absolutely  essential  that  they 
should  be  caught  or  killed  in  order  to  protect  the 
unfortunate  cultivator  from  their  ravages.  No 
sooner  was  the  order  passed  that  no  more  should  be 
caught  at  the  Company's  expense  than  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue  in  Sylhet  found  themselves  forced 
to  undertake  operations  on  their  own  account.  So 
widespread  was  the  devastation  they  caused  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  otherwise  to  obtain 
the  full  revenue  from  the  impoverished  ryots. 

In  enormous  herds  the  wild  elephants  swept  down 
from  the  dense  jungles  of  the  uplands,  laying 
waste  the  whole  countryside  for  miles,  levelling 
smiling  homesteads  as  if  a  tornado  had  swept  by, 
trampling  and  uprooting  the  crops,  and  leaving 
death  and  destruction  in  their  wake.  Village  after 
village  was  laid  low  in  their  mad  impetuous  onset. 
To  many  a  peaceful  cultivator  busy  garnering  in 
his  harvest  there  came  the  far-off  sound  of  heavy 
trampling  feet  like  distant  thunder,  and  at  that 
sound  the  reaper  dropped  his  sickle  and  the  gleaner 
let  fall  what  she  had  gathered  to  rush  madly  in 
search  of  the  shelter  that  both  knew  they  could  not 
find.  There  was  no  escape.  It  was  only  a  matter 
of  chance  whether  the  elephants  swept  straight 
upon  their  village  or  passed  it  by  unnoticed  in 
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their  ill- directed  flight.  Terror-struck,  fleeing  help- 
lessly from  place  to  place,  the  villagers  were 
entirely  at  their  mercy.  Swiftly  the  distant 
thunder  of  approaching  footsteps  swelled  to  a 
deafening  roar,  to  which  the  wild  trumpeting  of 
the  herd  added  a  new  note  of  terror.  Straight 
across  the  harvest  fields,  which  their  owners  had 
striven  so  hard  to  wrest  from  Nature,  and  through 
the  little  cluster  of  mud-built  huts,  the  infuriated 
beasts  swept  headlong.  What  remained  was  un- 
recognisable as  the  peaceful  village  of  a  moment 
before.  Broken,  trampled  and  maimed,  there  was 
scarcely  a  thing  that  survived  that  awful  passing. 
Time  and  again  the  whole  countryside  was  devas- 
tated, and  only  the  marvellous  recuperative  powers 
and  the  indomitable  patience  of  the  East  sufficed 
to  repair  the  loss. 

Thus,  when  the  Company,  on  the  score  of 
economy,  ordered  that  no  more  elephants  should  be 
caught  at  its  expense,  the  farmers  of  Sylhet  were 
forced  to  become  elephant-hunters  on  their  own 
account  if  the  revenue  was  to  be  maintained.  For 
the  four  years  succeeding  1770  the  number  caught 
varied  considerably,  all  those  obtained  being  sold  to 
the  best  possible  advantage  in  order  to  recoup  the 
farmers  for  the  expense  of  catching  them.  Little 
actual  profit,  however,  beyond  the  immunity  of  the 
cultivators  from  their  ravages,  was  obtained,  the 
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number  of  purchasers,  apart  from  the  Company, 
being  few,  and  the  Company  itself  economising 
in  this  direction  now  that  operations  were  no 
longer  undertaken  by  it  on  its  own  account.  The 
farmers  were,  therefore,  in  considerable  alarm  lest 
they  should  be  left  with  a  large  number  of  elephants 
on  their  hands,  and  it  was  with  much  satisfaction 
that  they  learned  in  the  autumn  of  1774  that  the 
Company  was  in  need  of  a  supply  of  elephants  for 
the  use  of  the  army  in  Upper  Bengal.  A  tender 
was  at  once  made  to  the  Governor  in  Council  of 
sixty-six  elephants  which  they  had  on  hand  and 
which  had  been  caught  in  the  previous  year. 

On  September  the  5th,  1774,  Warren  Hastings 
laid  before  the  Board  the  proposals  of  the  farmers  of 
Sylhet.  Neither  he  nor  the  members  of  the  Board 
could  foresee  the  long  correspondence  and  worry 
which  the  acceptance  they  subsequently  resolved 
upon  was  destined  to  entail.  The  proposals  were 
extremely  businesslike  and  definite.  They  savour 
remarkably  of  the  professional  dealer,  and  the 
Board  was  no  less  precise  and  definite.  Through- 
out the  whole  transaction  it  was  no  question  of 
the  businesslike  trader  and  the  ignorant  and 
confiding  purchaser.  Both  parties  were  fully 
alive  to  their  own  interests.  The  farmers  shielded 
themselves  against  every  risk.  The  elephants 
were  to  be  delivered   immediately  as  they  stood 
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in  Sylhet  to  an  agent  whom  the  Board  should 
appoint  to  receive  them,  though  the  farmers  agreed 
to  accept  responsibility  for  any  deaths  that  might 
occur  before  they  reached  Patna,  and  to  pay  all 
charges  for  their  maintenance  and  escort  until 
they  reached  that  place,  the  Company  only  provid- 
ing an  escort  of  Sepoys  to  accompany  them.  The 
farmers  provided  all  other  necessary  attendants, 
and  the  elephants  were  to  be  despatched  from 
Sylhet  as  soon  as  might  be  considered  expedient 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  rains. 

The  list  of  the  sixty-six  elephants  supplied  gave 
full  particulars  as  to  height,  age  and  length  of 
teeth,  even  the  names  of  seven  of  them  being 
also  furnished,  all  of  which  was  solemnly  entered 
in  the  Board's  Proceedings.  The  elephants  varied 
in  height  from  a  giant  of  six  cubits  eleven  tassoos,  to 
a  mere  pigmy  of  three  cubits  seven  tassoos,  while  the 
oldest,  Jelabux,  was  certified  as  a  veteran  of  eighty 
years,  the  youngest  being  a  baby  of  seven.  As  to 
height,  the  farmers  stated  that  the  '  usual  method 
of  disposing  of  elephants  was  at  a  certain  rate  per 
cubit  and  that  they  accordingly  enhanced  in  value 
in  proportion  to  their  height,  but  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain and  conclude  the  bargain  at  once  the  farmers 
were  desirous  of  settling  an  average  price  for  them 
one  with  another/  This  average  price  the  farmers 
fixed  at  one  thousand  sicca  rupees,  which  they 
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stipulated  '  in  consideration  of  their  being  already 
greatly  in  advance  for  the  expense  of  catching  them 
and  still  to  be  burthened  with  the  whole  further 
charges  until  their  delivery  at  Patna/  should  be 
advanced  to  them  half  in  ready  money  at  once, 
and  the  other  half  to  be  paid  by  the  Company  on 
receipt  of  the  elephants  by  its  agent  in  Sylhet. 

After  due  consideration  of  the  offer,  the  Pre- 
sident and  members  of  the  Board  recorded  their 
opinion   at   length.     '  The    Board  esteeming   the 
tender  of  the  elephants  caught  last  year  in  Sylhet 
very  advantageous  to  the  Company  as  well  in 
respect  of  price  as  in  that  it  will  enable  them  to 
carry  into  execution  the  plan  already  resolved  on 
in  the  general  department,  strongly  recommended 
in  the  report  by  the  military  committee  of  the 
Council  of  Directors  for  employing  elephants  for 
the   carriage   of   a   Brigade   in   lieu   of   bullocks. 
Resolved  therefore  that  it  be  accepted  and  that  in 
conformity  to  the  conditions  the  sum  of  thirty-three 
thousand  sicca  rupees  be  advanced  on  account  their 
cost  from  the  Khalsa/    A  letter  was  accordingly 
written  to  Mr.  Barwell  at  Dacca,  desiring  him  ( to 
appoint  a  proper  person  to  receive  the  elephants 
at  Sylhet  and  see  them  despatched  to  Patna  as  soon 
as  the  season  will  possibly  permit,  directing  that  they 
proceed  thither  with  all  expedition  and  by  the  nearest 
route/   Mr.  Barwell  was  also  to  furnish  an  escort  of 
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Sepoys  and  to  write  to  the  Chief  and  Council  of 
Patna  desiring  them  to  receive  the  elephants. 
1  You  will  also  please  to  advise  us  the  number  of 
elephants  received  into  the  charge  of  the  Company's 
agent  at  Sylhet  to  regulate  us  in  the  payment  of  the 
balance  of  their  price/ 

Nothing  further  concerning  the  elephants  appears 
in  the  records  of  the  Company  until  March  the  31st, 
1776,  over  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  Board  had 
agreed  to  purchase  them.  Then  begins  a  long 
correspondence  concerning  them  which  discloses 
their  ultimate  fate,  and  ends  only  after  many 
deliberations  and  resolutions.  Four  of  the  sixty- 
six  elephants,  it  appears,  had  died  before  Golam 
Ally  Beg  had  taken  charge  of  them  on  behalf 
of  the  Company.  The  remaining  sixty-two  had 
reached  Patna  in  safety  where  the  local  Council 
had  finally  taken  them  over.  So  far,  no  complaints 
had  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  Company  and  no 
dispute  had  arisen.  But  on  the  subsequent  march 
from  Patna  to  Belgaum  the  elephants  fared  so 
badly  that  only  sixteen  out  of  the  sixty-two 
survived.  Allegations  were  then  made  that,  though 
the  elephants  had  survived  the  long  march  to 
Patna,  they  had  arrived  there  in  such  a  terrible 
condition  that  they  were  unable  to  complete  the 
j  ourney  to  their  destination.  The  mortality  was  un- 
doubtedly extraordinarily  heavy,  and  the  Company 
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had  some  reason  to  be  suspicious.  The  elephant,  in 
spite  of  its  great  strength  and  the  thickness  of 
its  hide,  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive  of  animals, 
subject  to  innumerable  ailments,  and  the  long 
march  from  Sylhet  to  Patna,  which  occupied  some 
three  months,  was  an  extremely  trying  one.  ( The 
greatest  danger/  wrote  Thackeray  authoritatively  in 
the  correspondence  that  ensued,  '  is  for  the  first  five 
or  six  weeks  (after  they  are  caught)  till  they  are 
thoroughly  tamed  and  have  outlived  a  rainy  season 
at  Sylhet  for  there  the  country  is  under  water  from 
the  month  of  April  till  October  or  November/  This 
all  the  sixty-two  elephants  had  already  done,  and 
Thackeray  justly  took  credit  to  himself  that  not 
one  of  them  had  died  on  the  long  march  to  Patna.  It 
is,  indeed,  impossible  to  deny  that  Thackeray  had 
fulfilled  every  condition  of  the  contract.  An  agent 
of  the  Company  had  taken  charge  of  the  elephants 
in  Sylhet  and  had  accompanied  them  to  Patna, 
where  a  receipt  had  been  given  for  them.  No 
complaint  was  ever  made  either  when  they  were 
taken  over  at  the  outset  or  when  they  reached 
their  destination.  With  the  acknowledgment  of 
their  receipt  at  Patna,  Thackeray's  responsibility 
entirely  ceased,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  attitude  now  adopted  by  the  Company.  The 
balance  of  the  amount  agreed  upon  had  not  yet 
been  paid,  and  when  the  news  reached  Calcutta 
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that  only  sixteen  of  the  elephants  had  survived  the 
march  to  Belgaum,  the  Board  refused  to  pay  it. 
It  was  doubtless  annoying  to  the  Company  with  its 
keen  desire  for  economy  that  it  should  have  to  pay 
for  elephants  which  died  almost  immediately  after 
receipt,  and  the  fact  that  they  had  so  died  might 
raise  the  justifiable  suspicion  that  they  were  nob 
in  the  pink  of  condition  when  received,  but  these 
cannot  be  regarded  as  sufficient  grounds  for  refusing 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  contract.  Their 
ruling  passion  for  economy  appears  to  have  led 
the  Company  into  an  indefensible  position. 

Time  and  again  Thackeray  applied  for  payment 
of  the  sum  due  to  him.  On  March  the  31st,  1776,  he 
was  apparently  in  Calcutta,  his  letter  setting  out 
his  case  being  dated  from  Fort  William.     It  ran  : — 

'  To  The  Hon'ble  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire, 
Governor  General,  and  Council  of  Eevenue, 
Fort  William. 
'  Hon'ble  Sir  and  Sirs, 

'  I  beg  leave  to  address  you  on  the  subject 
of  a  balance  due  to  me  for  elephants  sold  to  the 
Hon'ble  Company. 

'  In  the  month  of  September  1774  the  Governor 
and  Council  agreed  to  purchase  66  elephants  of 
the  Sylhet  Farmers  agreeable  to  a  list  they  laid 
before  the  Board  and  for  which  they  were  to  pay 
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at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  sicca  rupees  for  each 
elephant,  half  ready  money,  the  remainder  on  their 
being  delivered  over  to  the  Company's  agent  at 
Sylhet.  In  consequence  of  orders  from  the  Chief 
and  Council  of  Revenue  at  Dacca,  Golam  Ally  Beg 
was  appointed  to  receive  charge  of  the  elephants 
on  account  of  the  Hon'ble  Company,  which  he  did 
on  the  29th  September  1774  and  gave  a  receipt  for 
sixty-two  with  a  list  of  their  age,  size  and  length 
of  teeth,  which  corresponded  with  the  one  laid 
before  the  Board,  he  also  delivered  them  safe  at 
Patna  to  the  Chief  and  Council  there  :  but  I  paid 
every  charge  and  bore  all  risk  till  then  agreeable 
to  the  terms  on  which  the  elephants  were  sold. 

'I  beg  leave  to  enclose  copy  of  a  receipt  from  the 
Chief  and  Council  of  Patna  for  sixty-two  elephants 
delivered  by  Golam  Ally  Beg,  the  Company's 
agent  who  took  charge  of  them  at  Sylhet.  I  also 
enclose  my  account  with  the  Hon'ble  Company,  by 
which  a  balance  of  sicca  rupees  thirty-three  thou- 
sand, three  hundred  and  fifty  (Rs.  33,350)  remains 
due  to  me,  and  am  to  request  that  you  will  order  the 
payment  of  it. 

'  I  am  with  the  greatest  respect, 
etc.,  etc. 

CW.  M.  Thackeray/ 

«  Fort  William, 

'March  31,  1776.' 
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Apparently  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  this 
letter,  and  on  June  the  10th,  Thackeray  wrote  again, 
giving  details  of  the  transaction  at  greater  length. 
It  was  only  after  writing  his  letter  of  March  the 
31st  that  he  heard  of  the  heavy  mortality  that  had 
subsequently  occurred  among  the  elephants  on  the 
march  to  Belgaum.  Yet  this,  as  he  rightly  urged, 
could  make  no  difference  to  his  claim  against  the 
Company,  whose  representative  had  actually  taken 
receipt  of  them  without  any  reservation  whatsoever. 
His  letter  of  June  the  10th  forms  a  clear  and 
definite  statement  of  all  the  facts.  '  I  had  the 
honour  to  address  you  on  the  31st  of  March/ 
he  wrote,  '  regarding  payment  of  a  balance 
due  to  me  for  elephants  which  I  delivered 
to  the  Company,  agreeable  to  the  orders  and 
resolutions  of  the  Board  the  6th  September  1774. 

'  As  I  have  since  been  informed  that  many  of 
these  elephants  are  dead,  I  think  it  necessary  to 
lay  before  you  a  brief  representation  of  facts  con- 
cerning them  in  hopes  to  obviate  any  objection 
which  this  circumstance  may  impress  on  the 
Hon'ble  Board  to  the  payment  of  my  account. 

'  Elephants  being  required  for  the  service  of 
the  army,  my  agent  made  a  tender  to  the  late 
President  and  Council  of  sixty-six  which  had  been 
caught  by  me.  A  list  that  particularly  described 
the  age,  size  and  qualities  of  each  was  presented 
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with  the  proposals  which  I  consider  to  have  been 
materially  and  equally  advantageous  both  to  the 
Company  and  myself,  for  they  secured  a  large 
supply  of  elephants  on  the  most  moderate  terms 
and  I  disposed  of  mine  at  once  which  was  the 
chief  inducement  for  engaging  to  deliver  them  upon 
such  conditions.  The  Board  conceived  my  pro- 
posals, not  only  equitable  but  as  they  declared 
"  very  advantageous  for  the  Company,"  as  appears 
by  their  consultations  of  the  6th  September  1774 
wherein  they  not  only  approved  and  resolved  to 
accept  my  offer  without  any  further  considerations, 
but  also  paid  down  half  the  money,  agreeable  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract. 

1  Four  of  the  elephants  died  in  my  possession, 
the  remaining  62  were  delivered  over  to  the  agent 
approved  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  I  forwarded 
his  receipts  with  a  list  exactly  corresponding 
with  the  one  given  in  to  the  Board  and  to  the  Chief 
and  Council  at  Dacca.  In  conformity  to  my 
engagements,  I  maintained  and  fed  them  until  the 
proper  season  arrived  for  despatching  them  to 
Patna  when,  agreeable  to  the  Contract,  I  sent 
them  to  that  place  under  charge  of  the  same 
agent,  and  after  a  journey  of  three  months  they  were 
safely  delivered  over  to  the  Chief  and  Council 
at  Patna  whose  receipt  for  62  elephants  I  have 
now  by  me.     My  responsibility  and  charge  then 
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ceased :  and  though  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  elephants,  after  enduring  such  fatigue,  reached 
Patna  in  very  good  condition,  yet  there  were 
none  so  bad  or  unhealthy  as  to  be  objected  to  by 
the  Council  there  in  the  muster  they  underwent 
and  they  undoubtedly  might  have  been  perfectly 
recruited  by  a  little  rest  and  care.  Had  they 
been  obliged  to  march  during  the  rains  or  had 
they  been  delivered  in  the  bad  season  I  should 
not  have  been  surprised  at  the  loss  of  many  but 
after  they  had  been  kept  by  me  for  upwards  of 
the  twelve  months  and  survived  the  first  rainy 
season  after  being  taken,  which  is  often  fatal  to 
elephants  I  must  confess  that  the  death  of  so 
many  is  what  I  cannot  well  account  for.  The 
greatest  danger  is  for  the  first  five  or  six  months 
till  they  are  thoroughly  tamed  and  have  outlived 
a  rainy  season  at  Sylhet :  for  the  country  is  under 
water  from  the  month  of  April  till  October  or 
March.  I  leave  you  to  judge,  gentlemen,  whether 
such  a  number  of  animals  laying  idle  on  hand  so 
long  must  not  have  been  attended  with  a  very 
great  expense  to  me,  and  the  risks  which  I  further 
engaged  to  take  upon  me  at  the  time  of  sale  is 
what  I  further  flatter  myself  will  be  thought 
deserving  great  consideration  in  the  settling  this 
matter ;  for  had  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
elephants    died    at    or   near   Patna,    before   they 
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were  delivered  I  should  have  been  the  only  sufferer 
and  would  never  have  thought  of  claiming  more 
than  what  alone  I  am  entitled  to  by  the  terms 
of  the  contract. 

'  It  is  with  the  utmost  diffidence  and  reluctance 
that  I  assert  anything  merely  from  my  own 
opinion  yet  as  I  find  it  necessary  to  justify  me 
from  being  imputed  the  cause  of  mortality  among 
the  elephants,  I  hope  that  a  position  so  selfevident 
may  be  allowed  on  my  behalf.  The  sole  risk  of 
accident  on  the  road  was  to  fall  on  me.  I  was 
only  to  be  paid  for  as  many  elephants  as  I  should 
supply  at  Patna.  It  was  my  interest  therefore 
to  take  care  that  they  should  be  well  treated  and 
provided  while  in  my  charge,  and  the  safe  arrival 
of  every  one  that  I  despatched  must  evince  that 
my  precautions  were  effectual.  When  they  were 
under  the  directions  of  the  Chief  and  Council  at 
Patna,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  what  attention 
was  paid  to  them  but  it  was  probable  that  after 
they  were  delivered  to  the  contractor  whose 
advantage  (as  he  had  no  concern  in  the  property) 
lay  in  the  amount  which  they  could  save  out  of 
the  sum  allowed  for  maintaining  them,  I  say  it  is 
probable  that  they  may  have  been  stinted  and 
neglected. 

'  Before  I  conclude  permit  me  to  mention  the 
following  circumstances.     Meer  Solyman,   a  man 
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who  trades  considerably  in  elephants,  told  me  last 
year  that  out  of  the  elephants  which  I  had  sold 
to  the  Company,  there  were  fourteen  of  the  females 
which  from  the  accounts  he  had  received,  were 
worth  any  money  and  which  he  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  purchased.  I  have  since  had 
many  applications  for  elephants,  particularly 
females  and  young  ones  and  I  am  certain  that 
those  delivered  to  the  Company  would  have  sold 
for  much  more  at  a  very  little  distance  from  Patna. 

1 1  hope  these  considerations  will  be  sufficient 
to  induce  you  to  order  the  balance  due  to  me  by 
the  account  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to 
lay  before  you  to  be  discharged  :  but  should  you 
be  averse  to  comply  with  my  request,  I  humbly 
solicit  that  my  demand  may  be  left  to  arbitration. 
I  am  confident  of  the  justice  of  it,  yet  I  propose 
this  method  of  adjustment  in  order  to  remove  any 
and  every  scruple  or  objection  that  may  be  made 
against  the  claim/ 

Four  days  later  the  Council  met,  and  this 
singularly  straightforward  and  eminently  reason- 
able letter  came  up  for  discussion,  but,  unfortu- 
nately so  great  was  the  friction  among  its  members 
at  the  time  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  subject 
of  this  kind  to  meet  with  impartial  consideration 
from  it.  The  Council  was  split  into  two  violently 
hostile  camps,  and  every  controversial  matter  that 
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came  before  it  for  decision  was  promptly  seized 
upon  by  the  opposition  as  a  weapon  to  be  used 
against  the  Governor-General.  On  the  one  side 
of  the  Council  chamber  sat  General  Clavering,  the 
Honourable  John  Monson  and  Philip  Francis,  while 
on  the  other  sat  Warren  Hastings,  Governor- 
General,  and  his  faithful  ally,  Richard  Barwell, 
who  had  been  promoted  from  the  Chiefship  of 
Dacca  to  a  seat  in  Council  as  its  only  member, 
besides  the  President,  with  previous  experience 
in  the  Civil  Service.  The  jealousies  and  squabbles 
of  this  famous  Council  are  matters  of  history. 
From  the  first  day  of  their  arrival  in  India, 
Clavering,  Monson  and  Francis,  confident  in 
their  numerical  superiority,  and  in  the  powers 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Act  of  1772,  threw 
themselves  into  violent  opposition  to  the  Governor- 
General.  To  everything  that  Warren  Hastings 
did  they  objected.  To  thwart  and  annoy  him  and 
by  so  doing  to  make  his  position  untenable  became 
their  chief  occupation,  while  each  one  of  them 
cherished  secret  hopes  of  ousting  him  and  himself 
succeeding  to  what  Philip  Francis  well  called 
'  the  first  situation  in  the  world  attainable  by  a 
subject/ 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  atmosphere  of 
jealousy  and  suspicion  that  the  question  which  so 
nearly  concerned  Thackeray  came  up  for  discussion. 
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The  three  opposition  members  of  Council  imme- 
diately seized  upon  it  as  weapon  of  offence  against 
the  Governor-General.     Straight  from  home,  they 
imagined  that  they  had  a  mission  to  reform  the 
Civil  Service  and  above  all  to  expose  the  misdeeds 
of  the  chief  of  civil  servants,  Warren  Hastings.    In 
the  suspicious  deaths  of  so  many  of  Thackeray's 
elephants,  so  soon   after  they  had   been   handed 
over  to  the  Company,  they  scented  bribery,  corrup- 
tion and  fraud.    The  Governor-General,  who  had 
first  proposed   their  purchase,    was   probably   in 
league    to    defraud    the    Company,    either    with 
Thackeray  himself  or  with  the  Council  at  Patna, 
which  was   doubtless   capable   of   giving   a   good 
receipt  for  elephants  which  it  knew  were  on  the 
point    of    death.     Somewhere    there    must    have 
been  fraud.     In  any  case  the  Company  was  the 
loser,  and    they    would    on    no    account    consent 
to  pay  the  sum  still  due  for  the  elephants  if  they 
could  possibly  avoid  it.     General  Clavering,  ever 
ready  to  put  an  inconvenient  question  to  the  Pre- 
sident, asked  at  an  early  stage  in  the  proceedings 
1  who,  when  he  delivered  the  proposal  for  supplying 
the   Company  with  elephants,  he   concluded  was 
the  Farmer  of  Sylhet/     It  would  be  an  undoubted 
score  to  gain  an  admission  from  him  that  he  had 
known  at  that  time  that  Thackeray  himself  was 
the   Farmer   of   Sylhet.     But   Warren   Hastings, 
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from  much  experience  in  many  a  stormy  debate 
in   Council,  had   grown   word   wary.     '  I   cannot 
recollect/  he  cautiously  replied,   '  but  I  suppose 
the  man  whose  name  appears  in  the  settlement 
formed  by  the  committee  of  Council/  though  he 
added  emphatically,  when  further  pressed,  '  I  knew 
not  that  Mr.  Thackeray  had  any  interest  in  the 
farm/     The  opposition  had  signally  failed  in  its 
first  move  of   convicting  the  Governor-General  of 
being  cognisant  of  a  fact  of  which  the  other  members 
of  Council  were  ignorant  in  making  the  contract. 
From  Thackeray  himself,  however,  some  further 
incriminating  information  might  be  obtained  and 
the   conclusion   of   that   day's   discussion   of   the 
matter  was  the  order  '  that  the  Secretary  do  direct 
Mr.  Thackeray  to  attend  the  Board  next  Tuesday/ 
On  June  the  18th,  Thackeray  duly  attended,  and 
all  the  members  were  in  their  places  at  the  Council 
as  on  the  previous  occasion.     It  was  a  formidable 
Court    before    which    Thackeray    found    himself 
arraigned,  composed  as  it  was  of  the  most  capable 
Anglo-Indian  Administrators  of  the  day.     Warren 
Hastings,  with    his   genius   for   organisation   and 
his    mastery    of    Indian    affairs,    Clavering    and 
Monson,  typical  English  men  of  the  world,  Philip 
Francis,  brilliant  and  witty  and  second  in  ability 
only  to  the  Governor-General  himself,  and  Richard 
Barwell,  with   his    intimate    personal    knowledge 
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of  Indian  life  and  character,  formed  the  highest 
executive  tribunal  in  Bengal,  and  one  before 
which  the  boldest  spirit  may  well  have  quailed 
when  summoned  to  appear.  From  the  moment 
that  Thackeray  took  his  seat  at  the  end  of  the 
table  opposite  the  President,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  the  Council 
was  hostile.  He  had  offended,  unwittingly  it 
might  be,  but  still  offended  in  the  one  way  that 
the  Council  found  it  most  hard  to  forgive.  He 
had  been  the  cause  of  pecuniary  loss  to  the 
Company's  coffers.  The  sixty-two  elephants  had 
been  one  of  the  bad  speculations  of  the  Company, 
and  since  no  one  liked  losing  less  than  the  Board 
of  Directors,  there  was  no  greater  nightmare  to 
the  Council  in  Calcutta  than  the  fear  of  having  to 
report  an  irrecoverable  pecuniary  loss.  Thackeray 
had  sold  to  the  Company  sixty-two  elephants  and 
the  Company  had  now  only  got  sixteen.  Although 
this  might  not  be  Thackeray's  fault,  his  claim  for 
payment  in  full  must  be  resisted  to  the  utmost. 

From  the  first  there  was  one  powerful  voice 
at  the  Council  Board  raised  in  Thackeray's  defence, 
but  it  was,  unfortunately,  very  largely,  if  not 
entirely  on  this  account,  that  his  case  assumed 
the  importance  and  met  with  the  opposition  that 
it  did.  Resolved  to  thwart  the  Governor-General 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  Clavering,  Monson, 
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and  Francis  no  sooner  found  him  willing  to  admit 
Thackeray's  claim  than  they  violently  opposed 
it.  Warren  Hastings  viewed  the  matter  calmly 
and  without  prejudice.  It  was  obvious  to  him,  as 
it  must  have  been  to  any  impartial  observer  that 
it  was  impossible  to  deny  the  justness  of  the 
claim.  Thackeray  had  sold  sixty-two  elephants, 
and  the  Company  had  taken  them  over  without 
protest  or  complaint.  What  happened  subse- 
quently could  not  affect  the  liability  of  the 
Company.  There  was  only  one  thing  that  he 
apparently  feared  at  the  outset.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly suspicious  that  the  elephants  died  in 
such  large  numbers  so  soon  after  their  arrival  at 
Patna,  and  this  naturally  raised  a  doubt  as  to  their 
fitness  even  in  Sylhet,  and  as  to  whether  Thackeray 
had  handed  over  all  the  elephants  he  possessed 
and  those  identical  ones  which  he  first  tendered  to 
the  Company.  Consequently  the  Governor-General, 
anxious  to  set  his  mind  at  rest,  opened  the  in- 
quiry by  questioning  Thackeray  on  this  point. 

'  Did  you/  he  asked,  '  deliver  to  the  Company 
the  whole  number  of  the  elephants  which  were 
catched  in  the  district  of  Sylhet  in  the  year  of 
your  contract  ?  ' 

'  I  delivered  to  the  Company  all  the  elephants 

which   I   contracted   to   deliver   to   them   except 

the  four  which  died  at  Sylhet/  replied  Thackeray, 
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whose  answers  throughout  show  much  calmness 
and  dignity  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 
6 1  also  took,  I  believe,  between  fourteen  and 
fifteen  elephants  at  the  time  Captain  Elliker 
took  a  number  from  the  Jaintia  Raja.  There 
were  also  many  which  I  thought  too  small  that 
I  had  taken  before  the  offer  I  made  to  the  Company 
and  therefore  turned  loose/ 

The  Governor-General,  determined  to  settle 
the  point  once  and  for  all,  pressed  him  for  further 
details. 

*  How  many  elephants  were  catched  that 
year  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  I  do  not  recollect/  Thackeray  answered. 
'  I  believe  about  one  hundred,  many  of  which 
died  and  some  I  turned  loose/ 

There  was  one  last  question  put  by  the  Gover- 
nor-General, the  reply  to  which,  in  his  opinion, 
finally  cleared  Thackeray  of  all  suspicion  of  bad 
faith. 

c  Did  you  dispose  of  all  the  remainder  to  the 
Company  ?  ' 

'  Yes/ 

The  suspicion,  if  such  had  existed,  that 
Thackeray  had  sold  elephants  to  the  Company, 
inferior  to  those  he  had  tendered,  was  thus 
removed  at  the  outset. 

General     Clavering,    the    senior    member    of 
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Council,  then  began  a  searching  cross-examination, 
the  whole  burden  of  which  was  an  attempt  to 
prove  the  improper  complicity  of  Warren  Hastings 
in  the  transaction. 

'  Did  you/  he  asked,  '  put  in  your  proposals 
in  consequence  of  any  advertisement  from  the 
President  and  Council  for  furnishing  elephants 
to  the  Company  ?  ' 

A  reply  in  the  negative  led  to  a  still  more 
searching  string  of  questions. 

4  To  whom  did  you  deliver  the  proposals  1  ' 

'  I  sent  a  particular  list  to  my  agent  and  left 
it  to  him  to  dispose  of  them  in  the  best  manner/ 

The  question  was  repeated,  the  General  not 
being  satisfied  with  the  reply. 

'  I  left  it  to  my  agent  to  make  the  proposal/ 
was  again  the  answer. 

Thereupon  the  General  put  the  direct  ques- 
tion which  he  hoped  would  so  much  embarrass 
Thackeray. 

'  Who  was  your  agent  ?  '   he  demanded. 

1  Will  you  permit  me/  Thackeray  asked  turning 
towards  the  President  and  the  other  Members  of 
the  Board,  '  to  beg  leave  to  know  whether  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  answer  this 
question.  It  is  a  private  transaction.  I  consider 
myself  as  responsible  for  the  engagements  with 
the  Company/ 
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'  I  wish  to  learn  the  person's  name  that  I  may 
call  him  before  the  Board/  urged  the  General, 
evidently  with  some  heat. 

Thackeray,  however,  was  firm  in  declining  to 
give  the  name  of  his  agent.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  wherein  lay  the  importance  of  the 
question,  since  Thackeray  had  already  admitted 
his  responsibility  and  his  willingness  to  indemnify 
the  Company  if  any  third  party  should  in  future 
lay  claim  to  the  elephants. 

The  General,  failing  to  get  a  reply,  turned 
angrily  to  the  President  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Board. 

'  If  Mr.  Thackeray  declines  answering  this 
question  I  can  ask  no  more/  he  said. 

'  As  I  consider  it  a  private  transaction/ 
Thackeray  again  protested,  '  I  should  hope  to  be 
excused  from  replying  to  any  question  that  relates 
immediately  to  my  private  concerns/ 

The  General,  meeting  with  no  support  from 
the  President,  relapsed  into  an  angry  silence,  and 
Mr.  Monson  took  up  the  cross-examination.  He 
too,  however,  ended  up  with  the  same  question  in 
another  form,  '  Who  were  your  partners  ?  '  and 
again  Thackeray  begged  to  be  excused  from 
answering.  Thereupon  the  General  once  more  took 
the  field.  At  the  end  of  his  further  examination 
'  Mr.  Thackeray  was  desired  to  withdraw/ 
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Then  General  Clavering  delivered  himself  again 
indignantly  concerning  Thackeray's  refusal  to 
disclose  his  partner's  name.  His  suspicious  mind 
had  evidently  leapt  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Coimcil  at  Patna  at  least  must  have  been  in 
league  with  Thackeray  to  accept  dying  elephants, 
even  if,  as  he  still  hoped,  the  Governor-General 
himself  was  not  implicated  in  the  affair.  Finally 
Thackeray  was  called  in  again  and  the  question, 
with  all  its  evil  suggestions  and  suspicions,  was 
put  to  him  as  to  whether  any  member  of  the 
Council  of  Patna  or  any  of  the  members  of  the 
late  Council  received  any  part  of  the  advances 
that  were  made  to  his  agents  for  the  elephants. 
Thackeray's  reply  was  prompt  and  dignified. 

( I  believe  I  have  before  mentioned/  he  said, 
( that  my  agent  received  the  33,000  Rs  advance 
and  that  it  was  divided  between  those  concerned/ 

Once  more  Thackeray  was  desired  to  withdraw, 
and  the  question  was  finally  put  whether  he 
should  be  paid  the  balance  of  his  account.  Each 
member  in  turn,  beginning  with  the  junior 
member  present  then  gave  his  decision.  Philip 
Francis,  as  became  the  youngest  member  at  the 
Council  table,  gave  his  verdict  shortly  and 
modestly.  '  Upon  a  view  of  all  the  circumstances 
before  the  Board,  '  he  said,  agreeing  as  usual 
with  the  General,  '  I  do  not  think  that  we  can 
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with    safety   pay    the    demands    made    by   Mr. 
Thackeray/ 

Mr.  Barwell  unexpectedly  hesitated  and  gave 
an  indecisive  verdict.  He  thought  the  payment 
of  the  demand  might  be  '  subjected  to  great 
misrepresentations/  Yet  at  the  same  time  he 
thought  Mr.  Thackeray  '  entitled  to  the  payment 
of  the  claim/  Nevertheless  he  would  not  give 
his  vote  for  the  payment  of  it.  Thus  torn  between 
his  desire  on  the  one  hand  to  do  justice  to  Thackeray 
and  on  the  other  to  avoid  arousing  suspicion 
against  himself,  he  recommended  Thackeray  to 
establish  an  amicable  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature,  the  Company's  counsel  being  at 
the  same  time  ordered  to  enter  an  amicable  answer, 
the  case  being  decided  on  its  merits.  Though  the 
proposal  showed  a  desire  to  avoid  responsibility, 
throwing  the  decision  upon  the  Courts,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  avoided 
further  recrimination  and  furnished  the  simplest 
way  to  a  conclusion  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Monson  did  not  think  it  safe  to  pay  the 
money,  since  Thackeray,  though  he  admitted  having 
had  partners  in  the  transaction,  had  no  power 
of  attorney  from  them,  and  so  the  Company  might 
be  liable  again.  Mr.  Monson  apparently  ignored 
altogether  Thackeray's  undertaking  to  indemnify 
the  Company  against  any  claim  of  this  nature. 
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General  Clavering  at  once  seized  the  rare 
opportunity  of  agreeing  with  Mr.  Barwell's  motion, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  giving  vent  to  further 
suspicion  against  Mr.  BarwelFs  conduct.  '  I  en- 
tirely approve  of  Mr.  Harwell's  proposition/  he 
said ;  '  I  don't  see  how  a  member  of  the  late 
administration  can  give  his  assent  to  the  payment 
of  a  demand  which  from  Mr.  Thackeray's  last 
answer  a  doubt  may  arise  whether  he  himself  had 
not  a  concern  in  it  or  by  his  influence  had  engaged 
the  members  of  the  Council  of  Patna  to  agree  to 
take  them  notwithstanding  the  bad  conditions 
they  were  probably  in  at  the  time.  I  therefore 
second  Mr.  Barwell's  motion  which  I  think  does 
him  honour/  It  was  a  rough-edged  compliment 
such  as  the  choleric  old  general  must  have  delighted 
to  administer  to  his  hated  colleague. 

Lastly,  the  Governor-General  gave  his  opinion. 
Unfortunately,  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
it  was  merely  a  matter  of  form,  the  majority  against 
him  having  already  carried  the  day  before  his 
turn  came  to  speak.  Concisely  and  impartially, 
however,  he  summed  up  the  facts.  That  Thackeray 
was  entitled  to  the  sum  claimed  there  could,  in  his 
mind,  be  no  doubt.  'As  a  member  of  the  late 
as  well  as  present  Board/  he  said,  '  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  give  that  opinion,  although  now 
ineffective/     That    Thackeray    was    the    Farmer 
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of  Sylhet,  the  Board  was  hardly  in  a  position  to 
doubt,  since  he  had  been  held  personally  responsible 
for  arrears  of  revenue  as  Farmer  by  the  Board 
itself.  With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  ele- 
phants, he  had  already  pointed  out  that  the  heavy 
mortality  which  had  occurred  among  them  since 
their  delivery  and  since  he  was  freed  from  the 
charge  of  them  could  not  be  imputed  to  him,  nor 
could  it  invalidate  his  right  to  payment  for  the 
full  number  which  had  been  regularly  delivered 
and  accepted.  '  I  cannot  quit  the  subject,  '  he 
concluded,  '  without  expressing  my  opinion  of  the 
transaction  as  it  may  seem  to  affect  the  character 
of  Mr.  Thackeray/  No  blame  whatever,  so  far  as 
the  transaction  was  concerned,  could  reasonably  be 
attributed  to  him.  The  Company  had  forbidden 
the  catching  of  elephants  on  its  own  account  in 
Sylhet.  It  was,  therefore,  open  to  any  person  to 
avail  himself  of  lawful  means  to  profit  by  such  an 
undertaking,  and  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that 
the  rights  of  any  person  had  been  offended  by 
Thackeray's  action,  rather,  '  he  approved  it 
and  even  applauded  Thackeray's  endeavours  to 
promote  his  own  fortune  by  his  industry,  in  a 
way  which  could  be  prejudicial  to  none  and  was 
certainly  beneficial  to  the  revenue  by  lessening 
the  ravages  committed  by  these  animals  in  their 
savage  state/ 
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In  spite,  however,  of  Warren  Hastings'  clear 
and  impartial  exposition  of  the  facts,  the  majority 
of  the  Board  resolved  that  the  balance  claimed 
should  not  be  paid.  It  was  obvious,  as  Mr.  Monson 
pointed  out,  that  the  matter  would  not  end  there, 
and  that  since  Thackeray  was  evidently  convinced 
of  the  justness  of  his  claim,  he  would  doubtless 
pursue  it  in  the  Courts.  The  Board,  therefore, 
ordered  every  further  enquiry  possible  to  be  made, 
though  considerable  correspondence  and  much 
talk  at  the  Council  Board  led  to  no  decision  and, 
on  June  the  27th,  Thackeray  once  more  wrote 
'most  cheerfully  consenting  to  give  bonds  of  in- 
demnification to  the  Company  and  engaging  to 
be  answerable  for  all  demands  by  others  on  his 
account/  On  July  the  1st  he  followed  this  up 
with  yet  another  letter  of  considerable  length. 

This  letter  was  laid  before  the  Board  afc  its 
sitting  on  the  following  day.  '  As  you  were 
pleased  to  indulge  me  with  permission  to  reply 
in  writing  to  questions  which  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  answer  when  before  the  Board  on  Friday 
last/  he  wrote,  e  I  am  induced  to  hope  your 
further  indulgence  and  excuse  when  I  beg 
leave  to  request  your  attention  to  some  circum- 
stances which  most  materially  affect  me  and 
I  humbly  flatter  myself  you  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  believe  that  nothing  could  possibly  give  me 
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more  real  concern  than  to  subject  myself  to  the 
hazard  of  your  displeasure. 

'  I  am  greatly  distressed  and  much  at  a  loss 
how  to  reply  to  the  last  question  which  your 
Hon'ble  Board  have  stated  to  me.  Say  what  I 
may,  it  will  equally  involve  me.  On  the  one  hand 
you  are  pleased  to  call  on  me  to  inform  you  who 
was  my  agent  in  this  concern.  On  the  other,  I 
have  given  my  word  and  honour  that  I  would  not 
divulge  it.  By  declining  to  answer  your  question 
I  subject  myself  to  your  displeasure,  and  by  replying 
to  it  I  break  my  promise,  and  may  forfeit  the 
character  of  a  man  of  principle  and  honour  which 
I  have  ever  been  ambitious  to  support. 

'  Implicit  obedience  is  my  duty  to  the  Board  and 
I  can  most  safely  say  that  I  am  ready  to  give  them 
every  information  in  my  power  respecting  matters 
which  immediately  relate  to  the  Hon'ble  Company, 
but  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  Hon'ble  Board 
will  not  insist  on  my  acting  a  part  which  must  so 
evidently  prejudice  me  in  the  opinion  of  my 
friends  and  the  world  in  general.  Permit  me, 
Hon'ble  Sir  and  Sirs  to  declare  to  you  upon  my 
honour  that  I  have  only  been  actuated  by  the 
purest  motives  of  principle,  and  that  I  feel  the 
greatest  distress  upon  this  occasion  as  a  servant 
of  the  Company,  and  a  man  whose  private  character 
is  at  stake.     I  know  not  how  to  act  so  as  to 
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preserve  the  latter  without  ruining  myself  in  the 
former. 

'  It  is  with  the  most  inexpressible  concern  that 
I  should  appear  in  the  least  troublesome  to  you. 
My  most  anxious  wish  is  to  prove  myself  deserving 
of  your  future  confidence  and  I  most  sincerely 
lament  that  it  is  my  fate  to  be  involved  in  difficulties 
which  may  render  it  doubtful,  but  which  I  humbly 
hope  your  Hon'ble  Board  will  only  attribute  to 
the  most  laudable  motives,  however  culpable  you 
may  have  deemed  me  hitherto/ 

After  this  letter  had  been  read  the  question 
was  put  as  to  whether  it  might  be  considered  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  previously 
put  to  Mr.  Thackeray.  Philip  Francis  again  gave 
a  short  and  concise  reply.  '  Mr.  Thackeray's 
letter  cannot  be  considered  as  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question/  he  said,  adding  with  some 
truth  that  it  '  only  contained  reasons  why  he 
should  not  answer  at  all  to  it/  Eicharcl  Barwell 
was  far  more  favourable  to  Thackeray  than  on 
previous  occasions.  '  I  think/  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion, '  that  Mr.  Thackeray  has  given  the  Board 
all  the  satisfaction  that  was  in  his  power,  circum- 
stanced as  he  describes  himself.  Nothing  but  the 
basest  principle  of  fear  can  possibly  influence  him 
to  deviate  from  the  reply  he  has  already  made. 
I  was  of  opinion  the  question  was  improper  when 
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it  was  first  put  to  Mr.  Thackeray  and  it  will  be 
still  more  so  to  prosecute  it  when  he  tells  this 
Board  he  cannot  in  his  own  opinion  without 
being  guilty  of  a  degree  of  baseness  give  any 
other  answer/ 

Monson  agreed  with  Philip  Francis,  and  General 
Clavering  was  particularly  indignant  at  having  failed 
to  extort  a  definite  reply,  and  obtain  a  disclosure 
prejudicial  to  his  enemies.  The  Governor-General 
himself  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  Thackeray's 
answer.  It  was  thus,  as  always  when  a  decision 
took  place,  a  case  of  two  to  three,  Warren  Hastings 
and  Eichard  Barwell  against  Clavering,  Monson, 
and  Francis. 

The  decision  of  the  Board,  therefore,  was  that 
Thackeray's  answer  was  not  satisfactory.  The 
question  was  then  put  whether  Thackeray  should 
be  ordered  to  attend  the  Board  and  have  the 
question  put  to  him  again.  Two  members  as  before 
voted  in  the  negative  and  three  in  the  affirmative, 
the  latter,  in  spite  of  the  Governor-General's 
definite  and  emphatic  '  I  object '  carrying  the  day. 
Thackeray,  who  had  evidently  been  waiting  the 
Board's  decision  outside  was  then  called  in  and 
the  same  question  was  again  put  to  him.  But, 
anxious  as  he  must  have  been  to  conciliate  the 
Board  and  obtain  the  large  sum  of  money  due  to 
him,  he  remained  true  to  his  promise  and  resolutely 
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declined  to   disclose   his  partner's   name.    What 
special  reason   existed  why  this  partner's  name 
should  not  be  divulged  there  is  nothing  to  show. 
Yet  there  must  have  been  some  good  reason  for 
withholding  it  or  Thackeray  would  never  have  put 
himself  to  so  much  trouble  and  annoyance  rather 
than  disclose  it.      Although  the  question  was  put 
to  him  again  he   still   declined  to  answer.     '  Mr. 
Thackeray   wishes   to   be   allowed   to   answer   in 
writing, '  runs  the  entry  in  the  minutes.    '  He  is  so 
confused  he  does  not  know  what  to  answer.'    He 
was  accordingly  again  desired  to  withdraw.     Once 
more  the  Governor-General  and  the  four  members 
deliberated  and  again  the  decision  in  spite  of  the 
protest   of  the   Governor-General,    was    to    force 
Thackeray  to  an  avowal.     The  fact  that  whoever 
Thackeray's  partner  might  be  had  singularly  little 
to  do  with  the  question  whether  the  Board  should 
pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  agreed  upon  for   a 
certain  number  of  elephants,  which  they  admitted 
having  received,  seems  to  have  been  long  since 
lost  sight  of.     General  Clavering  thought  that  he 
scented  a  scandal  in  high  quarters,  and  he  was 
furious  that  Thackeray's  refusal  to  answer  baffled 
his  detective  efforts.     Monson  and  Francis,  without 
any  apparent  interest  in  the  matter,   supported 
him  on  this  as  on  every  other  possible  question 
in  opposition  to  Warren  Hastings  and  his  faithful 
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ally,  Kichard  Barwell.  Consequently,  Thackeray 
was  again  called  in  and  '  acquainted  that  the 
Board  do  not  please  to  put  the  question  to  him 
in  writing  and  desire  an  answer/  Thus  pressed  and 
torn  between  his  desire  to  obey  his  superior  officers, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  his  promise  to  his 
partner,  Thackeray  asked  for  time.  *  I  desire  to 
wait  on  the  Board  next  Council  day/  he  said,  *  I 
desire  time  to  reflect  upon  it/  To  this  the  Board 
agreed  and  Thackeray  withdrew.  In  the  interval, 
however,  he  appears  to  have  realised  that  the 
position  was  a  hopeless  one.  The  majority  of  the 
Board  insisted  on  a  disclosure  which  he  did  not 
feel  justified  in  making.  Without  that  disclosure 
they  refused  to  pay  him  the  amount  due. 
Consequently,  he  took  the  only  course  open  to  him. 
He  began  a  suit  against  the  Company.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  on  August  the  16th  a  letter 
was  received  from  the  attorney  to  the  Honourable 
Company  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Board,  begging 
him  to  lay  before  the  Board  a  letter  he  had 
received  a  few  days  since  from  Mr.  William 
Jackson,  attorney  to  Mr.  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray. 

'  I  am  directed  by  Mr.  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray/  the  letter  ran,  '  to  acquaint  you  that 
as  the  Hon'ble  the  Governor-General  and  Council 
have  thought  proper  to  refuse  payment  of  the 
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amount  of  the  gentleman's  demand  upon  the 
Company  of  sicca  rupees  33,350  on  account  of  ele- 
phants bought  of  him  by  them,  he  has  come  to 
the  resolution  of  commencing  an  action  against  the 
Company  in  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  recovery 
of  that  sum  and  has  given  me  instructions  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  immediately/  The  Board 
was  determined  to  fight,  and  the  Secretary  was 
ordered  to  furnish  the  attorney  to  the  Honourable 
Company  with  all  necessary  papers. 

Thackeray  still  hesitated  before  finally  embark- 
ing on  litigation  against  the  Company,  and  on 
October  the  22nd  he  wrote  to  the  Board  in  a  last 
attempt  to  settle  the  matter  amicably.  The 
only  result  of  his  letter  was  that  the  Board 
was  of  opinion  that  its  former  decision  could 
not  with  propriety  be  replaced,  there  being 
no  new  matter  to  alter  the  resolution.  There 
thus  remained  no  other  course  open  to  Thackeray 
than  to  adopt  legal  proceedings,  and  on  Novem- 
ber the  29th  Kobert  Jarrett,  the  Honourable 
Company's  attorney  at  law,  wrote  that  he  had  on 
the  previous  day  been  served  with  a  notice  in  the 
case  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  versus  the 
Honourable  Company,  and  asking  if  there  were  any 
witnesses  whom  the  Board  desired  to  summon. 
The  case  was  sent  for  opinion  to  Mr.  Thomas  Farrer. 
The  objections  to  the  payment  by  the  Company 
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were  set  forth  as  twofold :  "  That  the  elephants 
delivered  at  Patna  were  unfit  in  every  respect 
for  service,  some  dying  on  the  first  day's  march 
and  that  only  16  out  of  62  survived  the  march 
from  Dinapore  to  Belgaum/  and  that  '  there  is 
a  doubt  as  to  whether  Mr.  Thackeray  is  the  real 
farmer/  Mr.  Farrer  gave  a  lengthy  opinion  which 
supported  the  Company's  position  on  the  technical 
ground  that  Thackeray  was  not  the  contracting 
party  on  his  side,  and  that  therefore  he  could  not 
sue  alone.  General  Clavering,  eager  to  the  last 
to  involve  the  Governor-General,  solemnly  recorded 
his  opinion  that  he  thought  the  Governor-General 
ought  to  be  subpoenaed  as  a  witness,  as  he  gave  in 
the  first  proposals  from  the  Farmer  of  Sylhet,  and 
that  the  Chief  of  Patna,  who  had  received  them, 
should  also  be  called.  Warren  Hastings,  doubtless 
unwilling  to  seem  averse  to  give  evidence,  made  no 
ob j  ection.  Francis  agreed  as  usual  with  the  General, 
while  Richard  Barwell,  brushing  aside  the  irrelevant 
points  in  which  the  case  had  become  so  unaccount- 
ably involved,  gave  an  opinion,  which,  if  not 
exactly  on  legal  lines,  had  certainly  the  merit  of 
strong  common  sense.  The  one  point  for  decision 
in  the  case,  as  he  plainly  put  it,  was  simply  whether 
Thackeray  had  acquitted  himself  of  his  share  of 
the  contract  into  which  he  had  entered  with  the 
Company.      '  The   proofs  must  be  plain  on  Mr. 
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Thackeray's  side  to  establish  his  demand,  and  if  the 
proofs  are  insufficient  his  claim  will  be  dismissed.  I 
am  therefore  against  any  measures  that  can  subject 
the  Company  to  unseemly  expense  or  an  individual 
to  the  chicane  of  the  law.  Let  Mr.  Thackeray 
prove  his  demand,  prove  the  delivery  of  the  ele- 
phants to  the  agent  of  the  Company,  and  if  he 
satisfies  a  Court  of  Justice  that  he  has  bona  fide 
executed  his  engagements,  I  am  of  opinion  he 
should  be  immediately  paid  and  the  dignity  to  the 
Government  not  abased  by  attempts  to  impede 
or  obstruct  the  course  of  Justice/ 

Seven  days  later  Mr.  Jarrett,  the  Company's 
attorney,  wrote  that  a  decree  had  been  passed 
against  the  Company  in  favour  of  Mr.  Thackeray 
for  twenty-nine  thousand  rupees.  He  had  obtained 
the  decree  by  proving  through  his  Banyan  that  the 
elephants,  when  delivered  to  the  Company's  agent 
at  Patna,  were  his  own  property,  and  that  they 
were  caught  by  his  servants  or  people  at  his  own 
proper  expense.  The  receipt  from  the  Chief  and 
Council  of  Patna  had  proved  the  delivery  of  them 
at  that  place,  while  the  consultation  of  the  Board, 
where  it  was  specified  that  1,000  Es  for  each 
elephant  delivered  at  Patna  was  an  advantage- 
ous purchase  for  the  Company,  fixed  the  price 
at  that  rate.  The  plaintiffs'  costs  were  allowed  at 
427  Rs,  and  this  sum,  in  addition  to  the  29,000  Rs 
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decreed,  was  forthwith  ordered  to  be  paid  by  the 
Board  at  its  consultation  of  December  the  6th. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  General 
Clavering  would  let  the  matter  rest  there  without 
recording  one  more  Minute  on  this  well-worn  subject. 
Suspicious  to  the  last,  he  could  not  forbear  a  final 
thrust  at  the  Governor-General.  To  his  distorted 
imagination  the  whole  affair  was  a  fraud  upon  the 
Company,  and  behind  it  was  some  one,  the  Governor- 
General  or  the  Chief  of  Patna,  whom  Thackeray 
had  succeeded  in  shielding.  He  was  particularly 
angry  that  no  witnesses  had  been  called  on  behalf 
of  the  Company,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  once 
it  had  been  admitted  by  the  Court  that  Thackeray 
had  the  right  to  sue  alone,  the  only  evidence  of 
value  would  have  been  to  prove  that  the  Company 
did  not  owe  the  money,  and  this  it  would  have  been 
impossible  seriously  to  maintain. 

After  months  of  unnecessary  correspondence 
and  discussion  the  matter  of  the  elephants  was  thus 
finally  settled.  Thackeray  had  won  his  case,  as  he 
was  bound  to  do,  but  only  with  the  help  of  the  Law 
Courts.  He  had  done  nothing  in  connection  with 
the  transaction  which  could  properly  be  considered 
wrong,  either  from  the  legal  or  the  moral  stand- 
point. Yet,  because  the  Company  had  suffered  a 
loss,  though  that  loss  could  not  be  attributed  to 
Thackeray's  fault,  and  because  Thackeray  refused 
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to  break  his  promise  and  disclose  the  name  of  his 
partner,  though  this  was  quite  immaterial  to  the 
main  point,  General  Clavering  and  his  two  colleagues 
had  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  political  capital 
out  of  the  matter  in  their  campaign  against  the 
Governor-General,  throwing  unwarranted  suspicion 
upon  him  and  refusing  payment  of  the  Company's 
just  debts.  But  for  the  unfortunate  differences 
within  the  Council  nothing,  in  all  probability,  would 
ever  have  been  heard  of  the  now  famous  incident 
of  Thackeray's  deal  in  elephants. 
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In  spite  of  the  annoyance  that  the  long-drawn-out 
affair  of  the  elephants  must  have  caused  him, 
'  Sylhet '  Thackeray  had  every  reason  to  regard  the 
year  1776  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  his  life. 
On  January  the  31st  of  that  year  he  married  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  women  of  her  day  in  Calcutta,  a 
woman  as  good  as  she  was  beautiful,  and  one  who 
was  admirably  fitted  to  give  to  him  during  the  long 
years  of  his  retirement  the  quiet  domestic  happi- 
ness that  he  most  loved.  Amelia  Webb  was 
a  woman  after  Thackeray's  own  heart,  simple, 
sincere  and  womanly,  and  as  untouched  as  himself 
by  the  restless  and  ambitious  spirit  of  the  age, 
which  held  in  thrall  so  many  of  their  contemporaries. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  and  brilliant  society 
that  Thackeray  first  met  the  woman  of  his  choice. 
There  had  been  great  changes  in  Calcutta  since  he 
had  left  it  for  up  country  in  1771.  Perhaps  no 
four  years  in  all  its  history  have  so  transformed  it 
officially  and  socially  as  those  that  saw  the  beginning 
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of  Warren  Hastings'  Governor-Generalship,  the 
arrival  of  the  three  new  Members  of  Council,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  High  Court.  Suddenly, 
into  the  intensely  official  world  of  Calcutta,  there 
had  come  a  new  element  from  home,  from  the  first 
jealous  and  suspicious  of  the  old  school  of  Anglo- 
Indian  administration,  with  no  first-hand  knowledge 
of  Bengal  and  strongly  imbued  with  English  ideas 
and  English  prejudices.  To  them  the  old  traditions 
of  the  service  made  no  appeal,  while  the  majority 
of  them  chose  to  regard  themselves  as  sent  with  a 
special  mission  to  reform  the  Civil  Service  and 
purge  it  of  its  abuses.  Between  the  local  official, 
who  had  won  his  expert  knowledge  of  the  country 
through  long  years  of  toil  in  the  heat  of  the  plains, 
and  the  new  men  from  home,  with  no  special 
qualifications,  yet  set  in  authority  over  them  in 
Council  or  on  the  Bench,  there  was  a  great  gulf 
fixed  which  jealousy  and  self-interest  made  it 
difficult  to  breach.  It  was  thus  that  there  arose 
the  constant  bickerings  and  fierce  recriminations 
that  have  made  these  years  so  notable,  and  whose 
echoes,  destined  to  be  heard  with  such  vehement 
insistence  twenty  years  later  in  Westminster  Hall, 
have  not  even  yet  ceased  altogether  to  resound, 
still  carrying  controversy  in  their  wake.  Calcutta, 
from  occupying  the  position  merely  of  the  head- 
quarters of  an  English  Trading  Company,  had  risen 
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to  new  importance  as  the  eastern  outpost  of  the 
great  empire  whose  foundations  were  even  now  being 
slowly  but  well  and  truly  laid.  Never  before  had 
Indian  affairs  loomed  so  largely  in  the  public  eye. 
The  arrival  of  the  Members  of  Council,  the  Chief 
Justice  and  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  had 
given  a  new  impetus  to  Calcutta  society,  which 
Thackeray  could  not  have  failed  to  remark  on  his 
return.  They  were  for  the  most  part  men  of  the 
world  who  had  held  their  own  in  the  wider  social 
and  political  sphere  of  home  life.  Many  of  them 
were  closely  connected  with  the  great  aristocratic 
houses  of  England,  and  their  advent  naturally 
raised  the  social  ton  of  a  city  whose  chief  men  had 
hitherto  been  merchants  first  and  foremost,  and 
who  had  spent  their  lives  in  the  Company's  service 
far  removed  from  the  amenities  that  home  life 
afforded.  Their  wives  and  daughters,  who  in 
most  cases  accompanied  them,  formed  a  brilliant 
coterie,  the  fame  of  whose  elegance  and  beauty  still 
lingers  about  the  city  that  once  they  graced. 
Thackeray,  returning  to  Calcutta  after  four  years' 
absence,  may  well  have  been  dazzled  by  the  brilliance 
of  the  social  life  that  had  sprung  up  in  the  interval. 
Almost  all  those  whom  he  had  known  in  1771  had 
disappeared,  some  to  enjoy  a  well-earned  retirement 
at  home,  some  transferred  up  country,  and  yet 
others  laid  to  rest  in  six  feet  of  Indian  soil,  and  in 
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their  places  there  passed  across  the  stage  a  new 
and  more  distinguished  company.  Richard  Barwell, 
his  former  Chief  at  Dacca,  was  one  of  the  few  men 
in  authority  whom  Thackeray  knew  intimately 
on  his  first  return  to  Calcutta  in  1775,  but  every 
door  was  open  to  the  rising  young  civilian  who  had 
already  a  moderate  fortune  to  his  credit,  and 
during  his  long  stay  in  the  capital  he  was  brought 
into  close  and  intimate  contact  with  many  of  those 
who  were  destined  to  write  their  names  so  largely 
over  the  story  of  these  years. 

At  the  head  of  affairs,  first  alike  by  his  official 
position  and  his  commanding  genius,  stood  the 
great  figure  of  Warren  Hastings,  who  even  in  these 
first  years  of  his  proconsulship  was  proving  him- 
self the  strong  and  capable  administrator  that  this 
critical  time  of  change  and  upheaval  so  urgently 
demanded.  Beset  with  difficulties  and  thwarted 
and  opposed  by  those  who  should  have  loyally 
co-operated  with  him,  he  was  yet,  by  sheer  deter- 
mination and  force  of  character,  succeeding  in 
carrying  out  the  great  schemes  of  reorganisation 
and  reform  which  were  to  do  so  much  towards 
consolidating  British  rule  in  India.  The  fierce 
struggle  with  the  'majority/  composed  of  the 
three  opposition  councillors,  was  at  its  height,  and 
Hastings  had  but  just  emerged  triumphant  from 
the  angry  tumult  that  had  raged  round  the  famous 
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trial  of  the  Maharaja  Nuncoomar.  His  one  faithful 
ally  at  the  Council  Board  was  Richard  Barwell, 
Thackeray's  old  Chief,  and  he  in  consequence 
was  destined  to  be  involved  in  almost  as  much 
vituperation  and  abuse  as  the  Governor-General 
himself.  In  private  life,  Warren  Hastings  was 
still  denied  the  full  solace  and  support  of  his 
beloved  '  Marion/  The  divorce  that  was  to  set  her 
free  from  her  ill-starred  union  with  the  Baron 
Imhoff  still  tarried  unaccountably,  though  the 
Baron  had  set  off  for  Germany  to  secure  it  three 
years  before.  Mrs.  Imhoff,  during  the  cold  weather 
of  1775-6  was  still  awaiting  it,  occupying  an  ex- 
tremely anomalous  position  in  the  society  of  the  day. 
With  no  recognised  position,  save  as  the  friend  of 
Warren  Hastings,  she  was  yet  the  observed  of  all 
observers,  since  there  was  no  secret  that,  as  soon  as 
the  news  of  the  divorce  arrived,  she  would  become 
the  Governor-General's  wife  and  the  first  lady  in 
the  land.  It  was  only  her  quiet  grace  and  charm 
of  manner  that  enabled  her  to  smooth  away  the 
social  difficulties  that  must  otherwise  have  resulted 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  her  position. 
Even  in  those  days  of  slander  and  backbiting 
she  escaped  with  considerably  less  criticism  than 
many  of  her  contemporaries  who  were  far  less  open 
to  it.  Philip  Francis,  who  hated  Warren  Hastings, 
and  had  few  good  words  to  speak  of  those  who 
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were  accounted  his  friends,  yet  spoke  well  of  her. 
(  She  behaves  with  perfect  propriety  in  her  new 
station/  he  wrote,  after  she  had  become  the  Lady 
Governess  in  July  1777,  '  and  deserves  every  mark 
of  respect/     '  Raised  to  a    giddy  height    as    the 
first  lady  in  Bengal/  runs  another  account  of  her 
written  by  a  visitor  to  Calcutta,  she  remained  '  un- 
ostentatious and  sensible,  the  great  ornament  of 
places  of  polite  resort,  for  her  figure  was   elegant, 
her  manners  lively  and  engaging  and  her  whole 
appearance  a  model  of  taste  and    magnificence/ 
No  woman's  part  in  Calcutta  at  that  time  could 
have  been  more  difficult  to  play,  and  in  spite  of  her 
heavy  handicap  when  she  first  took  up  the  role, 
the  woman  whom  Warren  Hastings  loved  played 
it  without  cavil  and  without  reproach,  giving  to 
her    husband-lover    that    domestic    happiness    to 
which  he  turned  with  such  relief  from  the  worries 
and  disappointments  of  public  life. 

The  Members  of  Council  and  their  ladies  formed 
a  distinguished  group,  and  with  the  High  Court 
Judges  and  their  families  constituted  the  inner 
circle  of  Calcutta  Society.  General  Clavering,  the 
impulsive  and  hot-headed  soldier — '  the  real  hero  of 
Guadeloupe/  as  Horace  Walpole  calls  him — son-in- 
law  of  Earl  Delaware  and  man  of  fashion,  had 
defied  the  Indian  climate  and  come  out  to  Calcutta  as 
Senior  Member  of  Council  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 
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From  the  first  he  and  Philip  Francis  formed  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  opposition  to  Warren  Hastings, 
whom  both  confidently  hoped  to  succeed  in  the 
highest  office  in  Bengal.  His  choleric  temperament 
and  advanced  age  ill  fitted  him  for  the  struggle 
in  the  heat  of  Calcutta,  and  he  died  within  three 
years  of  his  landing,  baffled  and  outwitted  by  the 
genius  of  the  man  he  hated.  Lady  Clavering,  his 
second  wife,  and  her  two  step-daughters  accom- 
panied him  to  Calcutta,  and  it  was  Maria  Clavering, 
the  elder  of  the  two,  for  whose  hand  Richard 
Barwell,  in  spite  of  political  differences,  became 
so  ardent  a  suitor.  The  little  comedy  was  played 
out  in  the  spring  of  the  year  in  which  Thackeray 
returned  to  Calcutta,  and  society  was  still  laughing 
over  the  denouement.  The  General,  in  spite  of  his 
aversion  to  his  proposed  son-in-law,  had  doubtless 
hopes  of  securing  him  as  an  ally  in  Council,  and 
for  a  time  his  suit  appeared  to  prosper.  But  the 
differences  between  the  two  members  were  too 
deep-seated  and  of  too  long  standing  to  be  easily 
overcome,  and  bitter  recriminations  at  the  Council 
Board,  culminating  in  the  famous  duel  between 
them  in  April  1775,  finally  put  an  end  to  all  chance 
of  the  match.  Richard  Barwell,  however,  soon 
recovered  from  his  infatuation,  and  in  the  following 
year,  a  few  months  after  Thackeray's  own  wedding, 
he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Saunderson,  yet  another 
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of  the  wonderful  little  company  of  beautiful  women 
who  have  made  this  period  famous  in  the  social 
annals  of  Calcutta.  But  misfortune  seemed  to 
dog  the  matrimonial  affairs  of  Richard  Barwell, 
for  within  a  little  over  two  years  he  was  left  a 
widower.  (  Of  ail  her  sex/  writes  one  who  knew 
her  well,  '  I  never  observed  one  who  possessed 
more  the  arts  of  conciliating  her  admirers  equal 
to  herself/  She,  too,  lies  buried  beneath  one  of  the 
huge  monuments  in  South  Park  Street  Cemetery 
that  a  former  generation  of  Englishmen  in  India 
thought  fitting  to  mark  the  resting-places  of  their 
dead. 

The  Honourable  George  Monson,  another  of 
the  three  Members  of  Council  sent  out  from  home, 
played  the  same  part  of  faithful  ally  to  the  opposi- 
tion that  Richard  Barwell  played  to  Warren 
Hastings.  But,  though  overshadowed  by  his  col- 
leagues, his  importance  was  undeniable,  since 
his  was  the  extra  vote  that  gave  them  the  majority. 
Ill-health  prevented  him  from  playing  a  prominent 
part  politically,  even  had  he  desired  to  do  so. 
From  the  first  he  suffered  greatly  from  the  climate, 
and  the  loss  of  his  wife,  which  occurred  less  than 
eighteen  months  after  their  arrival  in  Calcutta, 
so  keenly  affected  him  that  he  followed  her  to 
the  grave  only  seven  months  later,  one  of  his  last 
appearances  at  the  Council  Board  being  that  on 
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which  he  was  called  upon  to  give  his  final  vote 
in  the  affair  of  Thackeray's  elephants.  The  Lady 
Anne  Monson,  both  by  reason  of  her  social  position 
and  force  of  character,  played  a  great  part  socially 
in  the  life  of  Calcutta  during  the  few  brief  months 
that  she  was  spared  to  do  so.  The  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Darlington,  and  great-granddaughter 
of  Charles  the  Second  and  Barbara  Villiers,  Lady 
Castlemaine,  she  was  somewhat  inclined  to  look 
down  upon  Calcutta  society,  though  she  found  some 
consolation  in  the  universal  homage  paid  to  her 
as  the  leader  of  fashion  and  distinction  in  the  gay 
city.  An  excellent  whist  player,  according  to  a 
contemporary,  her  card  parties  were  famous,  and 
she  held  her  Court  with  none  to  rival  her  social 
pretensions.  It  was  she  who  is  reported  to  have 
started  the  wholly  fictitious  rumour  that  Warren 
Hastings  was  a  natural  son  of  a  steward  of  her 
father,  which  she  doubtless  circulated  in  a  truly 
partisan  spirit  as  a  militant  supporter  of  the 
Opposition.  But  it  was  only  for  a  brief  space 
that  the  Lady  Anne  Monson  queened  it  and  talked 
scandal  in  Calcutta  society,  for  she  was  destined 
to  be  the  first  of  those  who  came  out  with  the  Coun- 
cillors and  Judges  in  the  autumn  of  1774  to  find 
a  resting-place  in  Park  Street  Cemetery.  She  died 
on  February  the  18th,  1776,  less  than  a  month 
after  Thackeray's  marriage.     At  her  grave  social 
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and  political  enmities  were  for  the  moment  stilled, 
Warren  Hastings  and  Philip  Francis  walking 
side  by  side  among  those  who  bore  her  pall.  In 
September,  as  the  rains  were  drawing  to  a  close, 
they  laid  her  husband  beside  her,  and  for  over  a 
century  none  troubled  so  much  as  to  inscribe 
their  names  above  their  graves. 

Philip  Francis,  the  youngest  of  the  three 
councillors  from  home,  was  the  only  one  of  them 
destined  to  survive  the  Indian  climate  and  retire 
at  the  expiry  of  his  term  of  office.  Already,  in 
the  cold  weather  of  1775-6,  he  rilled  a  prominent 
place  in  Calcutta  life,  though  he  had  not  yet  won 
notoriety  over  the  affair  of  Madame  Grand  and  the 
duel  with  Warren  Hastings.  The  author  of  the 
famous  '  Letters  of  Junius/  which  had  created  so 
great  a  sensation  in  political  circles  at  home,  he 
had  so  cleverly  concealed  his  connection  with  them 
that  no  suspicion  rested  upon  him  at  the  time, 
nor  did,  indeed,  until  long  afterwards.  Brilliant 
and  ambitious,  Francis  from  the  first  cherished 
hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  Governor-Generalship. 
'  My  two  colleagues  are  in  a  woeful  condition/ 
he  writes  with  unmistakable  satisfaction,  '  Colonel 
Monson  obliged  to  go  to  sea  to  save  his  life  and 
General  Clavering  on  his  back  covered  with  boils. 
I  see  no  reason  why  Barwell  should  be  alive/  he 
adds  spitefully  of  the  man  he  hated, '  but  that  death 
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does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  kill  him.     He  is 
a  mere  shadow/     Death  speedily  removed  Claver- 
ing  and  Monson  from  his  path  and  Richard  Barwell 
was  not  the    man    to    aspire    to    the    Governor- 
Generalship.     Only  Hastings  himself  stood  between 
him  and  the  coveted  post.      But  Philip  Francis5 
ambition  was  destined  never  to  be  realised  and 
long  years  afterwards,  when  all  that  he  had  done  in 
hatred  and  malice  against  his  greater  rival  had  but 
recoiled  on  his  own  head,  he  summed  up  his  hopes 
and  aspirations  in  these  bitter  words  :  '  I  passed 
six    years    in    perpetual    misery   and   contest  in 
Bengal,  at  the  hazard  of  my  life,  then  a  wretched 
voyage  of  ten  months  and  two  and  twenty  years 
of  labour  in  the   same    cause    unsupported  and 
alone,  without  thanks  and  reward  and  now  with- 
out hope  :    I  have   sacrificed  my  happiness  and 
my  repose  and  forfeited  every  prospect  of  personal 
advantage/ 

The  Chief  Justice  and  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  their  ladies,  formed  a  scarcely  less 
distinguished  group  than  the  Governor-General 
and  Members  of  Council.  Indeed,  the  terms  of 
their  appointment  gave  them  precedence  even 
over  members  of  Council  themselves,  the  only 
reservation  being  in  favour  of  those  Councillors 
already  appointed  who  were  to  precede  the  Judges 
so  long  as  they  held  their  posts.     The  Chief  Justice 
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took  rank  immediately  after  the  Govern  or- General 
and  this  unfortunate  question  of  precedence  between 
the  executive  and  the  judicial  was  one  of  the  many 
causes  of  the  intense  friction  that  was  rampant 
in  the  Calcutta  society  of  the  day.  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  famous  above  all  for  his  action  in 
the  Nuncoomar  trial,  which  had  only  taken 
place  shortly  before  Thackeray's  return  to 
Calcutta,  was  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal, 
and  he  occupied  the  post  with  much  dignity, 
dispensing  generous  hospitality  in  his  splendid 
house  outside  Calcutta,  near  the  present  Park 
Street,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  park 
that  once  surrounded  his  mansion.  Lady  Impey 
was  with  him,  and  at  the  time  when  Thackeray 
was  back  again  in  Calcutta,  society  was  watch- 
ing with  intense  interest  the  long-drawn  comedy 
that  was  being  played  out  between  her  and  the 
lady  who  was  so  soon  to  supersede  her  as  the  first 
Lady  in  Bengal.  Outwardly  friends,  Lady  Impey 
and  Mrs.  Imhoff  could  hardly  fail  to  be  rivals. 
There  being  as  yet  no  Governor-General's  lady, 
Lady  Impey  had,  from  the  moment  of  her  arrival, 
taken  the  first  place  officially  in  Calcutta  society, 
and  she  was  not  likely  to  regard  the  elevation  of 
Mrs.  Imhoff  over  her  head  altogether  with  equa- 
nimity. Philip  Francis  records  in  his  diary  that  she 
was  emphatic  in  declaring  that  she  would  not  pay 
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the  first  visit  which  by  all  the  laws  of  etiquette 
would  be  due  to  the  Governor-General's  lady. 
But,  whatever  Lady  Impey  may  have  threatened 
when  her  rival  was  only  Mrs.  Imhofr* — a  lady  with 
anything  but  an  assured  position — she  was  no 
match  for  Mrs.  Warren  Hastings,  the  Governor- 
General's  wife,  and  a  little  over  a  month  after 
the  latter's  marriage  we  read  in  the  same  enter- 
taining diary  the  significant  entry,  '  Lady  Impey 
sits  up  with  Mrs.  Hastings  :  Vulgo-toad-eating/ 

Mr.  Justice  Chambers  had  brought  to  Calcutta 
with  him  not  only  his  wife,  the  beautiful  Lady 
Chambers,  but  also  his  mother,  whose  affection 
for  her  son  induced  her  to  brave  the  long  journey 
and  the  discomforts  of  life  for  one  of  her  advanced 
years  in  Bengal.  Lady  Chambers  was  distinguished 
even  among  the  galaxy  of  beauty  of  these  early 
years.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Wilton, 
the  Koyal  Academician,  and  many  of  her  con- 
temporaries testify  to  her  loveliness.  '  Chambers 
is  either  married  or  almost  married  to  Miss  Wilton/ 
writes  Johnson  to  Boswell,  '  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
exquisitely  beautiful,  whom  he  has  with  his  lawyer's 
tongue  persuaded  to  take  her  chance  with  him  in 
the  East/  '  She  was  very  beautiful  indeed/  was 
Mrs.  Thrale's  verdict,  while  Mrs.  Fay,  a  visitor 
to  Calcutta,  writes  of  her,  as  '  the  most  beautiful 
woman  I  ever  beheld/    Mr.  Justice  Hyde  and  his 
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lady  were  famous  for  their  hospitality,  which 
they  dispensed  for  many  years  in  their  palatial 
residence  next  door  to  the  High  Court  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Town  Hall.  Hyde,  though  he 
owed  his  appointment  largely  to  Impey's  recom- 
mendation, proved  anything  but  a  complacent 
colleague.  '  He  is  even  abusive  on  the  Bench/ 
writes  the  sorely  tried  Chief  Justice  indignantly. 
'  He  is  an  honest  man  but  is  a  great  coxcomb/ 
was  Impey's  verdict  on  another  occasion,  '  his 
tongue  cannot  be  kept  still  and  he  has  more  parade 
and  pomp  than  I  have  yet  seen  in  the  East/ 
His  private  virtues,  however,  won  him  great  respect 
and  he  was  a  prominent  figure  in  Calcutta  society, 
destined  to  outstay  and  outlive  all  those  who  came 
out  with  him  to  take  their  seats  either  at  the  Council 
Board  or  on  the  Bench. 

The  famous  Madame  Grand  was  not  destined 
to  appear  upon  the  scene  until  a  few  months  after 
Thackeray  had  left  India,  but  there  was  one  other 
beauty  famous  in  her  day  whom  he  must  have 
known  in  Calcutta  in  1776.  Lady  Day,  wife  of 
Sir  John  Day,  the  Advocate-General,  was  born 
Miss  Benedetta  Ramus,  the  daughter  of  one 
of  King  George  the  Third's  pages,  and  it  is  said 
that  there  had  been  some  difficulty  about  her 
reception  at  Court  by  Queen  Charlotte  previous 
to  her  departure  for  India.     In  order  to  ensure 
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her  presentation,  she  is  supposed  to  have  urged 
her  father  to  solicit  the  King  to  confer  the  honour 
of  knighthood  on  her  husband.  This  he  did  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which  she  was  due  to 
set  sail,  whereupon  his  Majesty  laughingly  ob- 
served that  he  had  no  objection  save  the  fear  of 
verifying  Mr.  Dunning's  famous  accusation  that 
'  the  influence  of  the  Crown  had  increased,  was 
increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished/  since,  by 
complying,  he  would  be  turning  Day  into  knight 
and  making  Lady  Day  at  Michaelmas.  Two 
portraits  by  Romney  and  Gainsborough  still 
preserve  on  canvas  the  charms  which  once  be- 
witched the  gallants  of  Calcutta. 

It   was    amidst   this    gay    and    distinguished 
throng  that  Thackeray  first  met  the  woman  of 
his  choice.     Even  among  the  many  exceptionally 
beautiful  women  of  her  day,  Amelia  Webb  held 
an  acknowledged  place.     She  was  still  only  seven- 
teen at  the  time  of  their  meeting  and  the  cruel 
Calcutta  climate  had  as  yet  made  no  impression 
on  her  youthful  freshness  and  charm.     Two  years 
previously,   on  January   the  8th,  1774,  her  elder 
sister,  Sarah,  had  married  at  Patna  another  Bengal 
civilian,  Peter  Moore,  and  it  was  doubtless  as  their 
guest  that  Amelia  came  to  India,  permission  to  sail 
being  granted  to  her  by  the  Court  of  Directors  on 
November  the  17th,  1773.     Peter  Moore  had  served 
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with  Thackeray  at  the  Presidency  in  1789  on  his 
first  arrival  as  a  writer  in  the  Company's  service, 
and  there  they  met   again  in  1775.     Thackeray's 
future    brother-in-law  had   already   distinguished 
himself    and    had    recently    been    appointed    by 
Warren  Hastings  Fifth  Member  of  the  Committee 
of  Revenue  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
resources  of   Bengal   in  connection  with  the  new 
revenue  system  that  was  being  introduced  into 
the  province.     In  the  long  years    of  retirement 
that  lay  ahead  he  was  destined  to  become  still 
more  closely  associated  with  the  Thackeray  family, 
forming  the  centre  of  the  little  family  group  that 
drew  together  at  Hadley,  and  ultimately  becoming 
the   guardian   of    his    great-nephew,    the   future 
novelist. 

Unlike  Thackeray  in  this  respect,  Amelia  Webb 
came  of  a  race  of  soldiers  and  men  of  action,  who 
for  generations  had  been  prominent  in  the  service 
of  the  State.  Her  father,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Richmond  Webb,  had  seen  distinguished  service, 
commanding  a  company  for  the  King  at  Culloden, 
where  he  showed  conspicuous  courage.  He  and 
his  wife  both  rest  in  the  East  Cloister  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  Her  grandfather  was  a  captain  in  the 
Guards,  while  a  kinsman,  General  John  Richmond 
Webb,  had  been  a  distinguished  officer  under 
Marlborough  in  his  famous  campaigns  in  the  Low 
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Countries.  Her  only  brother  served  as  a  young 
officer  in  the  American  War  of  Independence. 
How  great  an  influence  this  soldier  strain  that 
came  into  the  Thackeray  family  with  Amelia  Webb 
was  destined  to  exercise  was  seen  in  the  subsequent 
careers  of  many  of  her  numerous  descendants, 
whose  stirring  adventures  contrast  strangely  with 
the  peaceful,  uneventful  lives  lived  by  so  many 
generations  of  their  paternal  forbears.  She  seems 
to  have  brought  just  the  touch  of  vitality  and 
enterprise  that  was  needed  and  which  in  her 
descendants  stimulated  and  awakened  the  more 
solid  and  unpretentious  qualities  of  the  family 
into  which  she  married. 

The  wedding  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray 
and  Amelia  Webb  took  place  on  the  last  day  of 
January  1776.  The  temporary  chapel  in  the  Old 
Fort,  close  by  the  site  of  the  Black  Hole,  was  still 
the  only  church  in  Calcutta,  and  it  was  there  that 
the  marriage  was  in  all  probability  solemnised. 
There  is  no  record  of  it  beyond  the  bare  entry  in 
the  vestry  book  of  St.  John's  Church,  wherein  the 
bridegroom  is  described  simply  as  '  a  junior 
merchant  in  the  Hon'ble  Company's  service/ 
After  the  wedding  it  is  probable  that  the  young 
married  couple  resided  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter 
Moore.  Houses  were  expensive  and  difficult  to 
obtain  in  Calcutta,  and  Thackeray  had  no  intention 
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of  remaining  there.  He  was  already  resolved  to 
quit  India  and  return  home,  though  nearly  twelve 
months  were  still  to  elapse  between  the  date  of 
his  wedding  and  his  final  departure  from  Calcutta. 
During  almost  the  whole  of  that  time  he  was 
engaged  in  endeavouring  to  recover  his  dues  from 
the  Company  in  connection  with  the  affair  of  the 
elephants,  and  it  was  not  until  early  in  December 
that  he  secured  the  decree  of  the  Courts  in  his 
favour.  That  unfortunate  affair  settled,  there 
remained  nothing  to  detain  him  in  Calcutta,  and 
he  was  able  to  sail  in  the  Triton  with  his  bride 
before  the  close  of  the  year.  Leaving  India  on 
January  the  19th,  1777,  they  finally  arrived  home 
on  the  11th  of  July. 

During  the  long  years  of  his  retirement  there  is 
singularly  little  to  record  of  '  Sylhet '  Thackeray. 
Living  the  fife  of  an  English  country  gentleman, 
his  chief  interest  lay  in  his  rapidly  increasing  family 
of  sons  and  daughters  who  must  have  vividly 
recalled  his  own  young  days  amongst  the  many 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  old  home  at  Harrow. 
Settled  at  Hadley  Green  in  Middlesex,  near 
his  brother-in-law,  Peter  Moore,  Thackeray  was 
supremely  happy  and  content.  Busy  in  his 
garden,  interesting  himself  in  local  affairs,  the 
friend  and  patron  to  whom  many  a  humbler 
neighbour  turned  in  sickness  or  distress,  and  above 
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all  absorbed  in  the  education  of  his  seven  sons, 
he  never  regretted  his  retirement,  finding  in  the 
quiet  home  life  at  Hadley  a  happiness  that  longer 
service  in  India  with  all  its  promises  of  wealth 
and    honours    could    never    have    brought    him. 
But  though  he  was  no  longer  an  actor  in  events, 
he  watched,  with  the  interest  of  one  who  had  him- 
self played  his  own  small  part  on  the  great  stage, 
the   wonderful  drama  that  was  slowly  unfolding 
in  the  world  of  Indian  affairs.     The  thirty-seven 
years  that   elapsed   between  his   retirement   and 
his  death  were  fraught  with  moment  to  the  great 
Eastern  dependency  that  was   so  rapidly  taking 
shape,    and   the   noise    of   war   and   controversy 
that  filled  them  penetrated  even  to  the  peaceful 
English    home.     Peter    Moore,    as    ambitious    as 
his   brother-in-law   was   the    reverse,    aspired    to 
play  a  larger  part  not  only  in  the  county  but  in 
financial  circles  and  in  English  political  life,  and 
through  him  and  through  the  Eennells,  who  had 
settled  in  town,  Thackeray  was  kept  constantly 
in  touch  with  the  great  world  without,  and  gradu- 
ally as   time    went    on  a  new    interest    in   India 
and  Indian  affairs  grew  up.     The  early  years  of 
Thackeray's  retirement  had  been  devoted  to  the 
training  of  his  children,  and  the  last  years  of  his 
life  were  to   reap   a   rich   reward   in   the   know- 
ledge  of  their   happiness   and   success.     In  their 
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sons  and  daughters  William  Makepeace  and 
Amelia  Thackeray  had  just  cause  for  pride 
and  satisfaction.  If  they  themselves  had  quickly 
turned  their  backs  upon  India  never  to  return, 
they  amply  repaid  her  by  sending  her  their  sons 
and  daughters  with  ungrudging  hand.  Out  of 
their  eleven  children  who  lived  to  grow  up,  no 
fewer  than  nine  followed  in  their  footsteps  and 
sought  their  fortunes  in  the  East.  From  1796 
od wards  there  were  constant  farewells  to  be  said 
in  the  old  home  at  Hadley,  farewells  that  must 
have  been  doubly  hard  for  the  parents  to  speak, 
since  they  so  well  knew  the  trials  and  dangers 
which  life  in  India  entailed.  In  each  case,  too, 
the  farewell  was  a  final  one.  Out  of  all  the  nine 
sons  and  daughters  who  heard  the  call  of  the 
East  not  one  was  destined  to  return,  as  their 
parents  had  done,  to  enjoy  long  years  of  happiness 
in  retirement.  Only  one  of  them,  the  eldest  son, 
was  destined  ever  to  see  the  home-land  again, 
and  he  only  once  on  furlough  to  recoup  his  health 
in  order  that  he  might  resume  his  duty,  from  which 
he  never  again  returned.  But  if  the  parting  was 
hard  the  parents  were  able  from  the  first  to  take 
legitimate  pride  in  their  sons'  careers.  The  eldest 
son  William,  his  father's  namesake,  was  the  first 
to  leave  the  family  group  at  Hadley  in  1796. 
Obtaining  a  writership  in  the  Southern  Presidency 
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he  soon  won  golden  opinions  from  his  superior 
officers,  and  the  accounts  of  him  that  from  time  to 
time  reached  home  were  well  calculated  to  gladden 
his  parents'  hearts.  Closely  associated  during  his 
early  years'  service  with  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  in  his 
settlement  of  the  territories  recently  ceded  to  the 
Company  by  the  Nizam,  his  career  was  one  of 
unbroken  distinction  and  success.  The  fulfilment 
of  the  very  career  that  he  had  himself  deliberately 
renounced,  'Sylhet'  Thackeray  now  saw  in  the 
person  of  his  eldest  son  and,  if  the  father  had 
ever  for  a  moment  in  the  long  days  of  his  retirement 
regretted  his  early  withdrawal  from  the  scene, 
compensation  in  full  measure  must  have  come  to 
him  as  he  watched  the  achievements  of  his  eldest 
boy  upon  whose  training  that  early  withdrawal 
had  enabled  him  to  expend  so  much  loving  care 
and  sympathy.  In  1806,  though  only  thirty 
years  old,  William  Thackeray  was  appointed  by 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  Governor  of  Madras,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  while  four 
years  later  he  became  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Madras  Government.  Ill-health,  brought  on  by 
hardships  and  constant  exposure,  undergone  in 
his  settlement  operations,  impeded  his  further 
promotion  for  a  time,  and,  in  1813,  the  year  of  his 
father's  death  but  too  late  to  see  him  alive,  he 
returned  home  on  furlough. 
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Meanwhile,  Eichmond,  the  second  son  of 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  the  Sylhet  elephant 
hunter,  and  the  father  of  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  the  novelist,  had  followed  his  brother 
to  India,  though  not  to  the  Southern  Presi- 
dency. Like  his  father,  he  passed  the  whole 
of  his  service  in  Bengal,  spending  the  last  five 
years  of  it  as  Magistrate  and  Collector  of  the 
24  Perganas  in  the  Magistrate's  House,  Alipore, 
Calcutta,  which  is  still  the  official  residence  of 
his  successor  in  that  office  to-day.  Of  him, 
too,  the  accounts  that  reached  home  were  all 
that  a  parent  could  desire.  His  letters,  de- 
lightfully written  and  full  of  graphic  and  de- 
scriptive touches  that]  must  have  especially 
appealed  to  both  his  father  and  mother,  who 
themselves  knew  many  of  the  persons  and  places 
described,  were  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  in 
the  home  circle.  The  letter  written  by  the  youth 
of  seventeen  to  his  mother  on  his  first  arrival, 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  is  full  of  charm 
and  reveals  the  same  home- loving  instinct  that 
had  so  strongly  marked  his  father's  career.  It  is 
dated  February  the  17th,  1799.  '  I  wish  to  God  it 
was  in  my  power  to  be  with  you/  he  wrote,  as  he 
pictured  his  Mother's  (  routs  going  on  at  Hadley  as 
they  were  last  winter/  and  his  '  Pater  digging  with 
old  Anthony/  vowing  that  he  '  would  give  anything 
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to  carry  gravel  or  anything  at  home/  '  It  was  this 
time  last  year  we  made  the  new  walk/  he  adds, 
lingering  reminiscently  over  past  doings  in  the 
old  home,  '  it  will  be  wonderfully  altered  when 
I  see  it  again  ...  I  hope  Emily  won't  forget 
her  journals  as  the  greatest  pleasure  here  is  hearing 
from  our  friends  .  .  .  God  bless  you  my  dear 
Mater,  and  preserve  you  from  all  sickness,  is  the 
constant  prayer  of  your  most  affectionate  and 
dutiful  son,  R.  Thackeray/  Another  letter  that 
still  survives,  dated  January  the  29th,  1801, 
must  have  been  but  one  of  many  eagerly  wel- 
comed in  the  old  home  at  Hadley.  Like  the 
former  it  is  addressed  to  his  '  dearest  Mater/  and 
its  vagaries  in  spelling  and  punctuation  show 
that  the  writer  took  full  advantage  of  the  licence 
allowed  in  that  direction  among  the  educated 
youth  of  the  day. 

'  I  sit  down  to  give  you  a  short  acct.  of  Tom 
and  myself/  he  writes,  '  for  to  tell  you  the  truth 
I  am  fagging  extremely  hard  at  Arabic  and  Persian  : 
shall  have  very  little  time  for  this  twelve  month 
for  by  the  end  of  this  year  I  hope  the  foundation 
of  my  fortune  will  be  laid  in  almost  as  lucrative  a 
manner  as  William's  :  you  must  long  ago  have 
heard  of  his  appt.  I  think  it  is  the  best  possible 
Collector-Judge  &c.  the  Marquis  has  established 
a  College   here   and  gave  me  with   some  others 
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the  option  of  staying  or  not,  while  all  young  hands 
were  obliged  to  enter  :  I  entered  merely  to  try  and 
make  myself  conspicuous  as  I  had  been  very 
hardly  used,  and  had  no  opportunity  of  trying 
for  those  prizes  wh.  were  given  to  the  young  men 
at  the  presidency.  I  received  many  very  enter- 
taining letters  from  the  family  in  a  box  from  Mr. 
Aston  but  was  sorry  to  observe  you  were  not 
quite  so  kind  as  usual  as  there  was  but  one  short 
one  from  you  and  pater  :  I  beg  you  will  send  me 
no  more  boots  or  shoes  :  as  I  never  wear  them 
and  have  now  a  stock  of  at  least  20  pairs  I  always 
wear  country,  and  as  I  seldom  go  out  don't  care 
two  pence  about  um,  for  I  really  believe  I  am  the 
greatest  quiz  in  Calcutta.  The  Company  I  am  sorry 
to  say  have  clipped  about  one  fourth  of  my  salary 
for  the  college  £165  which  makes  me  very  indignant 
as  I  had  thoughts  of  beginning  to  realise  wh.  now 
will  be  impossible  till  I  leave  College  :  the  best 
five  are  to  leave  in  December  &  I  am  pushing 
to  be  one  but  am  rather  alarmed  as  there  are  some 
who  are  good  scholars  and  have  been  5  &  6  years 
in  the  country  :  Ned  Moore  is  getting  on  extremely 
well  and  is  extremely  improved  in  everything  since 
he  left  England  indeed  he  is  one  of  the  finest 
young  men  in  Bengal  and  is  universally  liked  .  .  . 
by  the  by  the  little  ones  write  and  improve  so 
much  that  I  realy  at  first  gave  the  credit  of  their 
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letters  to  Augusta  and  Charlotte,  if  I  can  get  out 
of  Collige  by  next  December  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  I  shall  immediately  receive  4  times  my 
present  salary  when  if  Emily  has  a  mind  to  cross 
the  waters  I  shall  be  able  to  receive  her  &  I 
believe  she  ought  to  remember  that  there  is  no 
one  beside  you  &  my  dearest  pater  who  can 
or  has  more  love  for  her  than  I  have  :  I  trust  my 
dearest  mater  you  will  know  I  cannot  say  this 
for  mere  form  &  though  perhaps  I  speak  plain 
I  write  what  I  feel.  Indeed  I  think  her  coming 
here  is  I  think  the  most  eligible  thing  in  the  world 
not  only  for  herself  but  also  for  our  sisters  for 
girls  who  are  well  brought  up  I  think  are  equally 
as  certain  of  marrying  well  as  young  men  of  good 
abilities  are  of  coming  on  :  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
William  about  it.  I  see  a  number  of  your  old 
admirers  here  and  one  or  two  ladies  who  remember 
you.  ...  I  shall  send  a  parcel  by  Capt.  Cumming 
who  civilly  enow  offer'd  to  take  it  and  I  also  shall 
return  Mrs.  N/s  earings  as  I  don't  wear  them 
&  never  make  presents  to  ladies  or  gentlemen 
except  once  wh.  I  dare  say  you  heard  of  for  I  sent 
Mrs.  North  some  articles  &  she  as  ev'ry  one  else 
laughed  heartily  &  entirely  prevented  my  again 
drawing  my  purse  strings  in  that  way.  I  don't 
believe  you  will  be  able  to  read  this  elegant  epistle 
— after  reading  it  over  I  realy  am  almost  ashamed 
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to  send  it  however  I  will  write  a  better  by  the 
Lady  Jane  Dundass  :  God  bless  and  preserve  you 
my  dearest  Mater  prays  your  affectionate  son, 
Richmond  Thackeray/ 

As  his  father  in  his  day,  thirty  years  before, 
had  made  a  home  for  two  of  his  sisters  in  Bengal,  so 
Richmond  Thackeray  seized  the  first  opportunity 
to  do  the  like  service  to  his  own  generation, 
his  sisters  Emily  and  Augusta  joining  him  four 
years  after  he  had  left  home.  As  in  the  case  of 
their  aunts,  Jane  and  Henrietta,  both  were  destined 
eventually  to  find  homes  for  themselves  in  India 
and  to  widen  the  already  large  circle  of  Indian 
connections  which  had  been  rapidly  growing  up 
round  the  Thackeray  family.  Only  a  few  months 
after  her  arrival  in  India,  on  March  the  28th,  1803, 
Emily  Thackeray  was  married  to  her  brother's 
fellow  civilian,  John  Talbot  Shakespear,  and  from 
this  union  sprang  yet  another  line  of  soldiers 
and  civilians  destined  to  bring  fresh  honour  to 
the  name  which  is  so  closely  linked  with 
theirs.  Augusta  Thackeray  remained  unmarried 
for  fourteen  years,  and  it  was  not  until  October 
the  15th,  1816,  that  she,  too,  wedded  a 
Bengal  civilian,  her  brother's  friend,  John 
Elliot. 

No  letters  of  (  Sylhet '  Thackeray,  written  during 
his  own  ten  years'  service  in  India,  or  after  his 
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retirement  to  the  sons  who  had  also  sought  their 
fortunes  in  the  East,  unfortunately  survive.  Only 
two  letters  in  his  handwriting  still  remain,  one  to 
his  daughters,  Emily  and  Augusta,  as  they  were 
setting  out  to  join  their  brother  in  India,  and  one 
to  the  latter  many  years  later.  Both  show  how 
keenly  he  felt  the  parting  from  his  sons  and 
daughters  as,  one  by  one,  they  left  home  never  in 
his  day  to  return. 

'  I  know  not  what  more  to  say, '  he  writes, 
in  his  beautiful  commercial  hand,  to  Emily  and 
Augusta,  immediately  after  parting  from  them 
on  March  the  11th,  1802,  '  but  as  we  must 
part  I  think  it  best  that  I  should  return  to 
your  Good  Mother  and  My  Heart  will  be  more 
at  ease,  for  I  can  be  of  no  further  use  to  you. 
If  I  could  I  would  stay  with  pleasure,  but  it 
will  only  make  us  all  more  uneasy :  I  leave 
you,  thank  God,  better  than  I  could  have 
expected:  I  am  happy  beyond  measure  at  the 
thought  of  your  having  so  truly  good  and  amiable 
a  Friend  as  Mrs.  Eickets.  Tell  her  I  shall  ever 
feel  more  than  I  can  express,  the  kind  manner  of 
her  expressing  herself  to  me  concerning  you.  I 
hope  it  may  One  Day  be  in  our  power  to  return 
all  her  kindness.  Follow  her  Good  Advice  and 
Example.  I  like  your  captain  much  and  I  like 
our  Good  Friend  Mrs.  Dawall,  who  has  promised  to 
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be  very  kind  and  Attentive.  I  like  also  the  Ships 
Passengers,  I  really  am  more  easy  when  I  reflect 
upon  the  Happy  Prospect  of  a  pleasant  Voyage. 
Mr.  Smith  wishes  to  return.  I  shall  enjoy  talking 
of  you  till  I  meet  with  your  Good  Mother  and 
Brothers  and  Sisters  .  .  We  must  be  thankful  that 
we  have  done  so  well.  God  bless  you,  My 
Dearest  Girls,  May  Health  and  every  Happiness 
be  your  Lot.  Write  by  every  Oppty.  We  shall 
soon  meet  Again.  Ever  My  Dearest  Girls'  Most 
affectionate  Father,  W.  M.  Thackeray/ 

The  other  letter  of  his  that  survives  is  written 
ten  years  later,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  and 
is  addressed  to  his  daughter  Augusta.  It  is  full  of 
homely  details  of  the  life  at  Hadley,  showing  how 
closely  father  and  daughter  were  in  touch  in  spite 
of  the  distance  that  separated  them  and  the 
length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  they  parted. 
'  Your  very  kind  letter  dated  last  April  I  had 
the  Happiness  to  receive  a  few  days  since, ' 
he  writes  on  November  the  17th,  1812,  'Charlotte 
also  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  Letters,  both 
from  you  and  Emily  and  we  have  had  late 
Accounts  from  Madras,  so  that  we  shall  be 
satisfied  for  some  time  ...  I  am  so  comfort- 
able at  Home  and  find  myself  so  much  im- 
proved that  I  dread  a  change.  I  am  certain 
that  no  Place  is  like  Home  ...  I  am  going  to 
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have  a  small  carriage  and  then  perhaps  I  shall  be 
induced  to  travel  a  little  more.  Upon  the  whole 
My  General  Health  is  much  mended,  but  you  must 
expect  to  find  me  a  little  altered,  however  my 
Picture  which  I  hope  is  now  near  Bengal,  will 
best  tell  you  how  I  look.  It  was  thought  a  good 
likeness  ...  I  believe  I  must  go  thro  the  same 
ceremony  again,  as  St.  John  l  wishes  it,  and  I 
believe  Your  Sisters  will  have  no  objection  to  a 
visit  to  Town.  Little  John  still  works  in  the 
garden.  I  walk  and  enjoy  it,  whenever  the 
Weather  Permits,  but  I  have  long  since  given  up 
all  Work  and  now  only  play  the  Part  of  the  Gentle- 
man. I  never  find  my  days  too  long,  as  I  am 
fond  of  reading.  I  also  get  good  Nights  so  that  I 
must  not  complain.  In  respect  of  the  news  at 
Hadley  I  suppose  you  will  have  it  all  from  your 
Sisters  .  .  Frank 3  is  at  Cambridge,  studying  hard : 
&  Charlie 3  will  go  there  next  year,  as  I  fear  there 
is  no  chance  of  his  getting  a  writership.  Indeed 
I  am  now  very  easy  about  it,  for  as  he  is  clever  I 
doubt  not  but  he  will  do  well  in  this  Country.  I 
had  much  rather  have  you  all  back,  than  send  any 
more  children  away.    I  wrote  not  long  since  to  Mrs. 

1  His  fifth  son.     (See  Appendix  I.) 

2  The  only  one  of  his  seven  sons  who  did  not  go  to  India.     (See 
Appendix  I.) 

3  His  youngest  son,  born  1794.     (See  Appendix  T.) 
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Shakespear1 — you  may  tell  ker  I  will  write  again 
soon.  I  am  going  to  write  to  Tom.3  I  wish  we 
could  hear  a  little  oftener  from  him.  God  bless 
you  my  Dear  Augusta  Prays  Your  most  affectionate 
Father,  W.  M.  Thackeray/ 

Three  letters  of  Mrs.  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray  survive.  They  are  addressed  to  two  of 
her  sons  and  breathe  the  same  simple  homely 
spirit  as  those  of  her  husband  to  his  daughters. 
The  first  was  written  to  her  son  Frank  at  school, 
when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  and  is  full  of 
motherly  concern  and  counsel.  '  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  entreat  both  yourself  and  dear 
Charley  to  act  the  part  of  men  and  Gentlemen — 
honourably  and  punctually  attending  school 
in  time,  and  passing  the  rest  of  your  time 
in  the  manner  which  your  tender  parents  wish 
you,  that  is  to  say,  both  consistent  with  your 
improvement  and  your  education,  sometimes  taking 
exercise  and  pleasure  in  the  open  air  and  sometimes 
within  doors,  in  reading  with  attention  "  The 
Bosphoric  Travels  "  which  believe  me,  will  yield 
you  both  amusement  and  profit,  for  they  treat  on 
subjects  truly  tastful,  classical  and  delightful.  .  .  . 
Take  the  utmost  care  of  both  your  health  and 
safety.     God  bless  you  my  dear  boys.     Mind  and 

1  His     eldest    daughter,    Emily,    already    referred    to.      (See 
Appendix  I.) 

2  His  fourth  son  born  1789.     (See  Appendix  I.) 
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forsake  not  the  law  of  your  most  affectionate 
Mother.     A.  T/ 

With  all  her  gentleness  and  sweetness  of 
disposition  it  is  evident  that  Mrs.  Thackeray  still 
expected  much  of  that  submission  and  obedience 
to  which  she  had  doubtless  grown  accustomed 
in  the  old  Calcutta  days.  '  Pray  tell  Thomas  to 
be  very  careful  in  obeying  his  master's  orders  out 
of  doors,  and  mine  within  doors.  We  expect 
all  things  in  good  order/  she  adds  in  a  postscript 
to  this  same  letter. 

The  other  two  letters  in  her  handwriting  are 
addressed  to  her  son  St.  John  at  Haileybury, 
shortly  before  he  left  for  India.  In  the  first, 
dated  October  the  23rd,  1807,  she  complains 
sadly  of  her  own  ill-health,  adding  however: 
1  If  you  but  improve  and  attend  to  all  my  advice, 
I  shall  be  consoled.  I  only  pray  that  you  and  the 
rest  at  home  may  equall  my  other  absent  Darlings, 
and  I  shall  never  need  consolation  nor  will  your 
Dear  Father  .  .  .  take  the  utmost  care  of  health,  of 
Body  and  understanding  and  let  me  hope  for  the 
joy  of  finding  each  just  as  I  fondly  wish/ 

The  last  paragraph  is  full  of  quaintly  expressed 
solicitude.  (  Bespeak  the  pantaloons  I  beg,  for  I 
think  you  are  in  want,  only  guard  against  useless 
expenditure/  wrote  the  fond  mother  and  frugal 
housewife.    '  Take  every  care  not  to  take  cold.    Air 
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your  linen,  use  all  good  exercises  and  keep  your 
stomach  free  from  trash,  but  bye  and  eat  all  whole- 
some food,  and  bread  remember  is  the  staff  of  life 
and  of  health.  I  quite  blush  for  this — I'm  not 
able  to  begin  again.     Your  affect.  Mother,  A.  T/ 

The  other  letter,  dated  the  following  year,  was 
written  to  encourage  her  son  on  the  eve  of  what 
was  probably  his  final  examination  at  Haileybury 
before  leaving  for  India.  l  We  have  just  received 
the  pleasure  of  yours  of  the  10th  Inst./  she 
writes,  '  and  I  feel  impatient  to  wish  my  Dear 
boy  every  success — at  the  same  time  not  to 
feel  discouraged  should  it  prove  otherwise  than 
my  anxious  wishes  would  have  it,  for  if  you 
do  but  profit  by  the  past  which,  as  it  can't  be 
recalFd  will  still  prove  beneficial  by  affording  you 
experience  for  the  future,  for  as  you  most  justly 
observe,  the  loss  of  time  in  youth  is  certainly  most 
unfortunate  because  irreparable.  But  thank  God, 
my  dear  Boy  has  still  left  enough  of  early  youth 
to  redeem  all  past  neglect,  &  since,  thank  God 
he  has  sense  and  true  understanding  to  enable 
him  to  perceive  the  Mighty  advantages  of  dilligence, 
in  order  to  sow  in  due  season,  or  in  seed  time,  to 
make  sure  of  a  good  harvest.  I  therefore  feel 
assured  &  comforted  in  the  pleasing  hope  of  his 
future  success  and  that  he  will  against  the  next  year's 
trial  make  me  happy  in  being  at  the  head  or  at 
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least  very  near  the  top  of  the  list  in  one  or  if 
possible  two  of  the  Sciences.  Oh,  how  re- 
joiced should  I  feel  in  being  able  to  work  to 
your  assistance  ! 

'I  feel  much  for  your  approaching  trial  on 
Saturday  and  can't  forbear  recommending  you  my 
dearest  St.  John,  still  to  exert  your  utmost  untill  that 
day,  in  getting  by  heart  the  poets  you  have  to 
exhibit  in,  as  perfectly  as  possible.  Do  your  best 
and  leave  the  rest  to  providence.  Be  sure  in  no  act 
to  neglect  your  precious  health  that  you  should 
not  take  cold  or  be  the  least  ill  from  want  of 
exercise  or  cheerfulness,  &c.  Remember  that  a 
cheerful  open  countenance  and  fine  graceful  courage 
is  the  characteristic  of  a  gentleman  and  a  young 
man  of  sense.  I  beg  therefore  you  will  not  fail 
to  walk  about  stretching  yourself  up  and  walking 
with  your  legs  and  knees  quite  straight.  You  can 
best  indeed  study  while  exercising  and  even  if 
possible  spouting  aloud,  either  walking  fast  if 
warm  enough  in  the  open  air,  or  if  too  cold  or  wet 
indoors  but  my  dear  I  entreat  you'll  not  neglect 
to  keep  your  feet  dry  and  warm  and  your  breast  and 
stomach  likewise.  You  may  believe  your  Mother 
that  to  feel  quite  well,  and  to  be  so,  are  essential 
requisites  towards  your  succeeding,  at  least  in 
gaining  universal  applause  and  good  wishes.  Pray 
be  at  the  trouble  to  peruse  this  scrawl  with  attention 
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and  forget  not  the  hints  of  your  most  Affectionate 
Mother,  A.  T/ 

Again  there  is  a  postscript  as  if  the  mother's  pen 
lingered  lovingly  over  the  page.  Her  son,  in  all  the 
promise  of  his  sixteen  years,  stood  at  the  critical 
parting  of  the  ways  between  youth  and  manhood. 
'  Be  as  neatly  dress'd  as  possible  on  Saturday, 
and  with  your  own  pleasing,  manly,  yet  modest 
open  Countenance,  you  need  not  fear  that  any  one 
will  excell  my  dear  Boy/  she  wrote,  proud  confidence 
and  anxiety  struggling  for  the  mastery  in  her 
heart,  '&  the  next  year  please  God,  at  least  I 
am  certain  that  in  superiority  of  talents  and 
abilities,  as  well  as  person  none  will  surpass  you. 
God  ever  bless  you.  Mind  your  carriage,  attend 
to  everything — et  vos  dents,  Monsieur  !  ' 

Not  the  least  interesting  item  of  news  that 
reached  '  Sylhet '  Thackeray  in  the  old  home  at 
Hadley  was  the  birth  of  the  first  grandson  of 
his  name  in  Bengal.  Richmond  Thackeray,  who 
promised  to  rival  even  his  brother's  success  in 
the  service  in  Madras,  had,  like  his  father  before 
him,  married  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
of  her  day  in  Calcutta.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  John  Harman  Becher,  a  Bengal  civilian,  and 
member  of  one  of  the  great  Anglo-Indian  families 
which  had  given  in  the  past  and  were  destined  to 
give  in  the  future  so  many  of  their  scions  to  the 
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Indian  services.     Richmond  Thackeray  and  Anne 

Becher  were  married  on  October  the  13th,  1810,  and 

to  them  on  July  the  18th  in  the  following  year  was 

born  their  only  child,  another  William  Makepeace, 

who  was  in  after  years  to  add  such  lustre  to  the 

name   he   bore.     Little   did   '  Sylhet '  Thackeray, 

reading  five   thousand   miles  away  of  the   birth 

of  his  first  Thackeray  grandson,  dream  of  the  future 

that  lay  before  the  infant  who  in  his  honour  was 

to  bear  his  name  and  bring  to  it  in  later  days 

such  world-wide  fame. 

With  the  advancing  years  the  shadow  of  death 

fell,  as  fall  it  must,  over  the  Hadley  home.     Webb 

Thackeray,  a  younger  son,  who  went  out  as  a 

writer  to  Madras  in  1806,  died   in  the  following 

year  aged  only  nineteen.     Four  years  later  died 

Mrs.  Rennell,  perhaps  the  one  of  all  his  numerous 

brothers  and  sisters  with  whom  Thackeray  was 

most  in  sympathy  and  for  whom  he  cherished  the 

tenderest  affection.     In  the  same  year  he  suffered 

a  still  more  serious  blow  in  the  death  of  his  wife, 

who  for  thirty- three  years  had  been  the  constant 

companion  of  his  supremely  happy  and  contented 

retirement.     Three  years  later  '  Sylhet '  Thackeray 

himself   died   at   the    age   of   sixty-four,   his   ten 

years'  service  in  India  having  been  succeeded  by 

thirty-seven  uneventful  years  of  English  country 

life.  " 
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Viewing  his  brief  term  of  active  service  and 
his  long  retirement  beside  the  strenuous  lives 
and  great  achievements  of  so  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries, it  may  seem  as  if,  starting  with 
every  advantage  as  a  writer  in  the  Company's 
Service,  '  Sylhet '  Thackeray  missed  the  best, 
failing  to  grasp  a  single  one  of  the  great  prizes 
that  lay  within  his  reach.  His  first  years  of 
service  had  been  successful  beyond  the  common 
run.  The  friend  of  Governors  Verelst  and  Cartier, 
the  pioneer  of  the  Company  in  the  large  and 
important  province  of  Sylhet,  and  Third  in  Council 
at  Dacca,  he  might  have  aspired  to  the  highest 
posts  that  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  offered.  Yet 
after  only  ten  years'  active  service  he  deliberately 
withdrew,  leaving  to  others  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day  with  all  the  great  opportunities  that 
India  in  the  eighteenth  century  held.  *  Sylhet ' 
Thackeray,  however,  with  his  strong  common 
sense  and  clear  judgment  was  not  the  man  to 
have  chosen  lightly,  and  when  the  choice  came 
it  was  no  rash  mood  or  ill-considered  impulse  that 
dictated  his  decision.  Ten  years'  uninterrupted 
work  had  given  him  a  modest  competence.  Further 
service  might  mean  wealth  and  honours,  but  it  also 
meant  many  things  besides  that  to  him  far  out- 
weighed anything  that  it  could  offer.  Already  his 
health  was  seriously  affected  and  longer  residence 
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in  Bengal  promised  only  a  complete  breakdown 
if  it  did  not  actually  prove  fatal.  Many  of  his 
contemporaries  had  already  fallen  by  the  way 
and  the  number  of  graves  in  Park  Street  Cemetery, 
which  had  been  opened  during  his  first  years 
in  Calcutta,  had  grown  with  terrible  rapidity  in 
the  brief  interval  that  had  elapsed  before  his 
return  there  in  1775.  His  own  brother-in-law, 
James  Rennell,  had  ruined  his  health  by  his 
devoted  service,  and  was  even  now  preparing  for 
immediate  retirement  as  the  only  hope  of 
saving  his  life.  Above  all  there  was  the  young 
wife  whom  he  had  married,  a  beautiful  girl  in 
all  the  freshness  of  her  eighteen  years.  For  such 
Bengal  was  no  fit  place  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
To  Thackeray  with  his  intensely  homely  un- 
ambitious nature  the  thought  of  her  and  of  the 
children  that  might  come  to  them  weighed  heavily 
in  making  choice  of  the  two  paths  that  lay  before 
him.  The  little  grave  of  his  sister's  first  born 
child  in  the  cemetery  at  Dacca  was  only  one  of 
many  graves  by  which  he  had  stood  during  his 
ten  years'  service  in  Bengal,  but  it  appealed  to 
him  with  special  force  in  the  first  flush  of  married 
happiness.  To  see  the  woman  of  his  choice 
endure  all  the  penalties  that  the  Indian  climate 
inflicted  upon  youth  and  beauty,  rapidly  losing 
the  exquisite  charm  that  had  made  her  distin- 
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guished    even    among    the    beautiful    women    of 
Calcutta  was  a  hard  thing  to  a  youthful  lover. 
Death,  as  he  knew  too  well,  had  laid  an  especially 
heavy   hand   upon   youth    and   beauty    in   those 
brilliant  early  days  in  India.     Scattered  throughout 
the  length  ard  breadth  of  Bengal  there  lie  the 
forgotten  graves  of  those  whose  youth  and  strength 
were  once  of  such  fair  promise.     Their  names  are 
not  written  on  the  roll  of  history,  and  few  survive 
even    in    a    single    remembrance    of   to-day,    yet 
nameless  and  forgotten  as  they  lie  they  may  sleep 
contented  with  the  knowledge  that  it  is  upon  their 
courage  and  their  efforts    that  those  who   have 
succeeded  them  have  built,  and  that  upon  their 
neglected   and  unremembered   graves  has   arisen 
the    great   edifice   of   British   rule   in    India.     If 
'  Sylhet '  Thackeray  chose  a  less  heroic  part  and 
withdrew  while  still  little  more  than  a  youth,  it 
was    only   that    he    might    make    ample   amends 
in  later  days.     Six  of  his  seven  sons  he  gave  to 
India,  and    to   his  home-loving  and  affectionate 
nature  the  giving  was  no  easy  task.    He  knew 
the  risks  and  not  one  of  the  six  was  he  ever  destined 
to  see  again  from  the  moment  that  in  the  first 
enthusiasm  of  their  youth  they  set  out  from  the 
home  at  Hadley.     Each  one  of  them  laid  down 
his  life  in  the  service  of  the  country  to  which  he 
himself  had  led  the  way.     Had  '  Sylhet '  Thackeray 
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remained  in  India,  even  if  it  had  not  meant  death 
to  him  or  to  his  bride,  it  would  have  meant  in- 
evitable separation  from  his  sons  as  they  grew 
to  manhood.  They  must  have  lost  the  training 
that  made  them  what  they  were,  the  early  years 
of  home  life  at  Hadley  and  their  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  their  parents,  with  their  father's 
quiet  dignity  and  strength  of  character  and  their 
mother's  womanliness  and  high-bred  simplicity. 
No  parents  could  have  watched  more  closely  than 
they  over  the  training  of  their  children,  of  which 
their  subsequent  careers  are  themselves  the 
clearest  proof.  In  his  sons  and  in  his  daughters 
is  to  be  found  the  justification,  if  such  is  needed, 
of  '  Sylhet '  Thackeray's  early  withdrawal  from 
the  storm  and  stress  of  Indian  life. 
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The  Twelve  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
'Sylhet'  Thackeray 

1.  William,  born  May  the  9th,  1778,  entered 
the  Madras  Civil  Service  in  1796,  became  Assistant 
to  Sir  Thomas  Monro  in  Mysore,  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Madras  Government  and  Member  of  Council. 
He  was  the  only  one  of  the  six  sons  of  'Sylhet' 
Thackeray  who  went  to  India  to  return  home, 
which  he  did  on  furlough  in  1813.  He  died, 
unmarried,  on  his  way  home  for  the  second  time, 
on  the  11th  of  January,  1823. 

2.  Amelia,  born  September  the  17th,  1779, 
died  April  the  12th,  1780. 

3.  Amelia  [generally  known  as  Emily],  born 
August  the  19th,  1780,  went  out  with  her  sister 
Augusta  in  1802  to  join  her  brother  Kichmond  in 
Calcutta.  She  married  John  Talbot  Shakespear, 
an  Indian  civilian,  on  March  the  28th,  1803,  at 
Calcutta,  and  died  there  on  the  30th  of  September, 
1824.     Of  her  four  sons,  three  were  in  the  Indian 
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Army  and  the  fourth  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
and  of  her  five  daughters,  two  married  Indian 
civilians  and  two  officers  in  the  Indian  Army. 

4.  Richmond,  born  October  the  21st,  1782, 
entered  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  1798.  and  became 
Magistrate  and  Collector  of  the  24  Perganas.  He 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Becher,  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  in  1810,  and  died  in  Calcutta 
on  the  13th  of  September,  1816.  His  only  child 
was  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  the  novelist, 
who  was  born  at  Calcutta  on  the  18th  of 
July,  1811. 

5.  Augusta,  born  February  the  17th,  1785, 
went  out  to  join  her  brother  Richmond  in 
Calcutta  in  1802,  and  married,  firstly,  John 
Elliot,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  in  1816;  and 
secondly,  Dr.  Halliday,  a  surgeon  in  the  Bengal 
Army.     She  died  in  1849  leaving  no  descendants. 

6.  Charlotte  Sarah,  born  September  the  2nd, 
1786,  married  John  Ritchie,  Esq.,  and  was  the 
mother  of  William  Ritchie,  who  became  Member 
of  Council  in  India. 

7.  Webb,  born  March  the  31st,  1788 ;  entered 
the  Madras  Civil  Service  1806,  and  died,  unmarried, 
at  Gundloor,  Madras,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1807. 

8.  Thomas,  born  July  the  29th,  1789,  entered 
the  Bengal  Army  1803,  and  was  killed  in  action 
in  Nepal  on  the  27th  of  December,  1814. 
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9.  St.  John,  born  April  the  22nd,  1791,  entered 
the  Madras  Army,  and  was  killed  in  action  at 
Kittore,  Madras,  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1824. 

10.  Francis,  born  May  the  13th,  1793,  after 
taking  his  degree  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
entered  the  Church,  being  the  only  son  of  '  Sylhet ' 
Thackeray  who  did  not  go  to  India.  He  married 
Mary  Ann  Shakespear,  the  sister  of  John  Talbot 
Shakespear,  who  had  married  his  sister  Amelia 
[Emily].  He  died  at  Broxbourne  on  the  18th  of 
February,  1842. 

11.  Charles,  born  August  the  11th,  1794, 
Barrister-at-Law  of  the  Inner  Temple,  practised 
at  Calcutta,  where  he  also  engaged  in  journalism. 
He  died  at  Calcutta  in  1846. 

12.  Sarah  Jane  Henrietta,  born  August  the 
7th,  1797,  married  Robert  Langslow,  Barrister 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  who  became  Attorney- 
General  of  Ceylon.  She  died  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1847. 
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